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THE OUTLOOK. 


N our issue for April 8, criticising the Arbitration 
bill before Congress, we said that an arbitration 
court ‘‘should be permanently constituted, with 
power to hear complaints, compel attendance of wit- 
nesses, examine records and papers, etc., as is done 
both in France and England ;” we are therefore pre- 
pared cordially to approve the special message of 
President Oleveland to the United States Senate on the 
subject of arbitration. To find fault with him for 
sending in a message upon this subject appears to us 
hypercritical, in view of the explicit provision of the 
Constitution imposing on him the duty of recom- 
mending to the Congress from time to time such 
measures as he deems expedient. After referring to 
the present unsatisfactory condition of the relations 
between labor and capital, and tracing them to their 
Teal cause, ‘‘ the grasping and heedless exactions of 





employers, and the alleged discrimination in favor of 
capital as an object of Governmental attention,” 
though recognizing also the fact that the ‘laboring 
men are not always careful to avoid causeless and 
unjustifiable disturbance,” he recommends, ‘‘ instead 
of arbitrators chosen in the heat of conflicting claims, 
and after each dispute shall arise,” a permanent 
Commission connected with the Bureau of Labor, who 
shall have power to consider, and, as far as possible, 
settle, all controversies between labor and capital, to 
whom complaints could always be addressed, and 
who should also possess power to investigate the 
cause of all disputes, whether submitted for arbitra- 
tion or not. He thinks, as The Christian Union has 
already suggested, ‘‘ that the very existence of such 
an agency would invite application to it for advice 
and counsel, frequently resulting in the avoidance of 
contention and misuncerstanding. He mairtains 
the constitutional right of Congress to organize such 
a Commission, both under that provision of the Con- 
stitution which gives it pywer to regulate inter State 
commerce, and also under that which requires the 
general Government to ‘protect each of the States 
against domestic violence. If the Nation has a 
right to spend a thousand dollars to put a conflagra- 
tion out, it has a right to spend a hundred to prevent 
one. 

This message of the President’s is a notable indica- 
tion of the trend of public sentiment ; but it is only 
one indication, though one of the most significant. 
Mr. Gould, in his testimony before the Congressional 
Committee, declares that arbitration is a hobby of 
his, that it should be before, not after, a strike, that 
the officers of a railroad are in a certain sensé officers 
of the Government, and the Government ‘‘ should 
have such right to govern and control railroads as to 
have troubles arbitrated even without consulting the 
companies or its employees.” A Canadian corre- 
spondent calls our attention to the fact that the 
Province of Ontario has had for thirteen years a law 
similar in character to that now under discussion in 
Congress, providing that a Board of Arbitration may 
be constituted by masters and workmen agreeing 
thereto, the award of which is conclusive upon the 
parties submitting to the arbitration. He adds: 


This act, though passed over ten years ago, has remained 
a dead letter, chiefly, I believe, because of its voluntary 
character. The only way to make such a measure effective 
is to introduce a provision similar to that adopted in the 
arbitration clauses of all well-drawn leases and agreements. 
It should be expressly provided that in default of either 
side (employers or workmen) within a certain definite time 
after being requested by the other to appoint arbitrators, 
the party making the request should be entitled to appoint 
arbitrators on behalf of the party in default as well as on 
their own behalf, and that the award of such arbitrators 
or of their umpire should be binding on both parties. I see 
no other means of avoiding the deadlock which is inevitable 
so long as mutual action is required on the part of interests 
mutually antagonistic. 


We are inclined, however, to think that if a per- 
manent Board or Boards were constituted, either by 
National or State authority, or by both, to which 
workingmen could bring their complaints, their simple 
existence would prevent many strikes and their 
mediatorial offices would prevent many more, If the 
Knights of Labor were wise they would bend all 
their energies to securing such court or courts of 
arbitration. 


In the Southwest the only important change in the 
situation is a strike by the employees of some large 
car works. If we understand the situation aright, 
there was no complaint against the administration of 
the works, and no cause for the strike except the fact 
that the company were doing work for the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad ; in other words, the men struck 
because their employers refused to join in a boycott. 
Such a strike is wholly unjustifiable, and in the 
end can injure no one so much as the workingmen. 
In Chicago the yard-men on the Lake Shore Road 





struck to compel the dismissal of six or eight 
non-union men, and a mob of very serious dimen- 
sions prevented all moving of trains. The sheriff 
lacked either the courage or the force to protect 
the company, and the Governor did, as in the case 
at East St. Louis—nothing. The railroad officials 
kept cool, refuse to entertain the unreasonable 
demands of the men, but made no attempt to supply 
the strikers’ places permanently with non-union men. 
The passion of the strikers, having no fuel to feed it, 
burned itself out, and they have returned te their 
work, while the non-union men remain in the employ 
of the company. We are sorry thatthe half a dozen 
men who were arrested for acts of lawlessness were 
not prosecuted ; but we venture to predict that the 
patient, firm, but pacific policy of the Lake Shore 
Road will do more to protect the rights both of non- 
union men and employers, and to prevent a future 
strike for any such reason, than the more warlike 
methods pursued by the Missouri Pacific in the South- 
west. 

The strikes and boycotts in New York have led te 
some curiously crude writing respecting the law of 
conspiracy, and it has even been suggested that the 
committee who ordered a horse-car strike rendered 
themselves subject to a criminal prosecution. It 
does not require great legal knowledge to understand 
the principle applicable to these cases, nor remark- 
able legal acumen to apply it. The statutes of the 
various States simply embody the common law, as it 
has been defined and interpreted by English statute 
law, except as in some instances they limit it. The 
general principle is that an unlawful act is no whit 
less unlawful because a number combine to perform 
it, and, on the other hand, a lawful act is not made 
unlawful because done or attempted by a combina- 
tion. For example: it is not unlawful for a work- 
ingman to decline work, and itis therefore not un- 
lawful for a combination of workingmen to decline 
work ; itis not unlawful for one man peaceably to 
persuade his neighbor to join him in not working, 
and therefore it is not unlawful for a combination of 
men peaceably to persuade other men to join them in 
not working. But, on the other hand, to use violence 
or threatening to prevent a man from working is un- 
lawful, and therefore a combination to intimidate or 
threaten is also unlawful. The distinction has been 
clearly stated in English decisions in the prosecution 
of men for engaging in strikes in Great Britain. We 
quote from one such case the words of Mr. Justice 
Lush, subsequently quoted and approved by the 
Recorder of London in his charge to the Grand Jury 
in a picketing case : 

“To bring them (the defendants) within the terms of the 
Act under which the indictment is framed, there must have 
been threats or molestation, otherwise than by endeavoring 
peaceably and in a reasonable manner to persuade others 
to abstain from work. . . . If there had been merely per- 
suasion in the matter, whatever the consequences were, it 
would not be an unlawful act.” 

Similarly, to refuse to buy goods of a shopkeeper is 
not unlawful ; and for two or more persons to agree 
not to buy goods of a shopkeeper cannot be unlawful 
but for one to threaten a shopkeeper with injury to 
his business if he does not pay a sum of money is 
blackmail, and the person who threatens is a black- 
mailer, liable to imprisonment ; and a combination 
of persons thus threatening is a combination of 
blackmailers, all of whom are liable to indictment 
for conspiracy to extort money, who cannot be de- 
fended because they call the money a fine and spell 
blackmail b-o-y-c-o-t-t. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., a strike in the sugar refineries 
has been accompanied with rioting, which was, how- 
ever, promptly quelled by the police. The demands 


of the strikers seem to have been unreasonable ; 
certainly their attempt to coerce the refineries into 
paying increased wages by abandoning the sap in the 
vats, to the irreparable injury of their employers, was 
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wholly indefensible, whether the demands were just 
or not. The strikers are mainly foreigners, and we 
believe are not connected with the Knights of Labor. 
In this city the car drivers and conductors have 
elected a large additional number upon their Execu- 
tive, Committee, ostensibly to aid the Committeetin its 
inereased work, but really, we judge, to restrain it 
by more conservative influences. The Committee has 
organized a force of its own to co-operate with the 
police in preserving order, and has directed all the 
other strikers to keep away from the stables and the 
car route. Some single acts of violence have been 
perpetrated, but since the first riot no serious law- 
lessness has taken place, and the public sentiment of 
the Order has evidently made itself felt in maintain- 
ing peace. Meanwhile the men are exerting all their 
influence to induce the public not to patronize the 
Third Avenue cars, and, as this is a workingman’s 
route, with considerable success. It is reported that 
they are contemplating running a free line of 
stages in competition with the cars. It would be 
curious if this strike should lead to a workingman’s 
co-operative movement in so large an enterprise 
as this. Of course, passengers in the free stages 
could pay if they saw fit, and there is no doubt that 
the stages would be largely patronized, at least so 
long as the novelty lasted. A special National 
Assembly of the Knights of Labor is to be held next 
month to consider the present situation, and especial- 
ly a proposition to make it impossible for a Local 
Assembly to order either a strike or a boycott without 
first referring their grievances to an impartial or 
disinterested committee, either district or national. 
This simple measure, if it were adopted, would reduce 
the number of strikes; it would eliminate most of 
those which are due to mere passion or to local dem- 


agogues. 





The New York Legislature is still trembling before 
the convict labor question, not daring to levy a tax 
sufficient to establish labor in the prison on public 
account, nor to re-establish a contract system in face 
of the moral sentiment of the prison reformers 
enforced by the economic sentiment of the labor 
reformers. We wish some friend of prison reform 
would send to every legislator a copy of the recent 
issues of the Chicago ‘‘ News,” marking its contribu- 
tions upon this subject. Mr. Charlton T. Lewis, who 
has made a thorough study of the English system, 
points out its features and their beneficent results. 
Convict labor is done on the public account system ; 
it is adopted and carried on without regard to the 
immediate financial result; it provides diversified 
industries, and, consequently, industrial education ; 
the rescue of men from crime and the diminution 
of the criminal class are the sole ends kept in view ; 
and the officials are men who have given their lives 
to the work, who are neither appointed nor can be 
removed for political reasons, and whose promotion 
depends wholly upon capability and efficiency. As 
the result of this system, the criminal class has been 
steadily decreased. In the years 184-1845 the aver- 
age number of sentences for felony per year was 
8,933, and for misdemeanors, 15,783 ; while in 1881, 
with a population nearly one-half larger, the sen- 
tences for felony were 1,525, and for misdemeanor 
9,266. These figures abundantly verify what The 
Christian Union has frequently said respecting the 
saving-at-the-spigot - and - wasting - at - the - bunghole 
policy of trying to make prisons self-supporting by a 
contract system. We commend to the consideration 
of our contemporaries, the New York *‘ Tribune ” and 
the New York ‘“‘ Evening Post,” this article by Mr. 
Lewis, as well as one in the same journal by Mr. Z. R. 
Brockaway, of the Elmira Reformatory, from whom 
we quote the following trenchant sentiments : 


“*The contract system is opposed to public protection 
from crimes because it is an obstacle to reformation—neces- 
sarily eo in that it intrudes a mercenary party between the 
State and its recalcitrant wards. It is idle to think of cor- 
recting and retaining the contract system, for it is funaa- 
mentally defective. The contractor works prisoners for the 
money he can make—the State for the men it can make; the 
contract system tends to confirm the debased character- 
istices—the true industrial system tends to ennoble. If it is 
replied that prisoners generally do not feel their degrada- 
tion, and are apparently the same under other systems, I 
respond it is because the spirit of the contract system per- 
vades them, but may be eliminated, while with the contract 
system it must abide. Thanks to the agitators, from what- 
ever motive, the contract system is abolished by law in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, and its 
abolition is sure to follow in all the States.” 


In the face of this testimony from one of the most 
successful prison officials in the country, and of the 





experience of (reat Britain running through a 
period of years, it would be equally disgraceful for 
the Legislature to make any attempt to reinstate the 
contract system, or to leave, as it is now doing, the 
inmates of the prisons to be supported in idleness by 
the labor of honest indust: y without the prison wall. 
The five hundred prisoners of Auburn have been 
idle for months, and before another year a thousand 
more will be idle at Sing Sing. 








The New York Legislature has passed the bill an- 
nulling the charter of the Broadway Surface Rail- 
road. It is generally believed that the Governor will 
sign it, and that then a battle will be begun in the 
courts against the bill as unconstitutional and in 
violation of vested rights. Whether the provision 
made for the protection of innocent stockholders is 
adequate may perhaps be questioned, though it ap- 
pears to be from the newspaper outlines of the meas- 
ure. They ought to be in some way protected, in 
accordance with the well-known legal maxim that it 
is better that ten guilty men should go unpunished 
than that one innocent person should suffer. It 
ought not, however, to be difficult to discriminate in 
favor of the honest purchasers of the stock in the 
open market ; and certainly the franchise, if it were 
sold again, would bring enough to pay such innocent 
holders. Even if the State or the city should take the 
road and run it on public account, the community 
could afford to reimburse any parties who made full 
proof that they had purchased stock in the market, 
and without knowledge or suspicion of the frauds 
which vitiated the charter. 


The New York Assembly has ordered to a third 
reading, by a vote of 61 to 56, a resolution to submit 
the question of constitutional prohibition to the 
people of the State. The difficulty in respect to 
such a submission is that it does not fairly represent 
the real issue. Any such submission should include 
as an alternative a clause conferring on the people of 
the county or of the town power to prohibit, but 
leaving to the Legislature the power to regulate in 
those localities where the sale is not prohibited ; in 
other words, the people should have an opportunity to 
choose between local option and prohibition. When 
the choice is between prohibition and nothing, a 
great many persons who are not Prohibitionists will 
nevertheless choose prohibition. The liquor dealers 
and the Third Party Prohibitionists are interested in 
making up an issue which ignores local option ; but 
in this State we believe that a large majority of the 
temperance voters would cast their vote for local 
option if they had the chance. And this is the high- 
way to prohibition wherever prohibitioa can be en- 
forced. The ‘‘Inter Ocean” reports that in Illinois, 
which has high license and local option, more than 
half the towns have this spring voted the temperance 
ticket ; that is, the no-license or prohibition ticket. 


The prospects of Mr. Gladstone's Irish legislation 
have decidedly improved during the past week. Lord 
Spencer’s indorsement of the scheme has produced a 
great impression, and will undoubtedly influence a 
great many doubtful Liberals. As Viceroy of Ireland 
Lord Spencer had the opportunity of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the Irish people. He 
exhausted the resources of coercion, and he is there- 
fore able to speak with authority of its entire inade- 
quacy as a method of dealing with Irish troubles. He 
finds it utterly ineffective in the past and impossible 
in the future. He goes further than this, and acquits 
the leaders of the Irish movement of any complicity 
with the violence and crime which have stained Irish 
records during the past few years; he believes that 
the new Irish Parliament will prove not only equal to 
a patriotic and intelligent discharge of its functions, 
but that it will be loyal to the interests of the British 
Empire; and he declares that Ireland does not long for 
separation. Coming from such a source, this com- 
plete vindication of the good faith of the Irish people 
as a mass, and of the wisdom of the proposed legisla- 
tion, cannot but exert a wide influence. 





The Irish Land Purchase bill has been issued in its 
printed form, and there is now an opportunity to 
study it in detail. Its fifty-three clauses and four 
schedules provide, in substance, that a landlord who 
is desirous to sell his property may apply to the State 
authority ; his application will then be referred to a 
land commission, which shall make an inquiry and 
fix a price at which the property shall be sold, unless 
& previous agreement shal! have been reached between 





the landlord and the State authority. In case the 
price so fixed shall not be satisfactory to tho land 
owner, he may withdraw his application on paying the 
cost of the proceedings. When a sale of property has 
been made, the commission is to pay the creditors 
before anyfother distribution of the purchase money. 
The bill provides in detail for the execution of its 
various provisions. 

A premature explosion took place on the Thes- 
salian frontier on Wednesday of last week. The 
advance guard of a Turkish division was ordered by 
the Greeks to withdraw, and upon refusal an engage- 
ment took place, which resulted in the retirement of 
the Turks and the occupation of their position by the 
Greeks. The latter found themselves, after the 
brief excitement of the skirmish, upon Turkish 
territory, and, therefore, on untenable ground, and 
were accordingly directed to withdraw. The affair 
baturally caused great excitement throughout 
Greece, and has resulted in the appearance of asmall 
fleet of men-of-war at the Pirwus, representing the 
Great Powers, for the purpose of enforcing the order 
to disarm already served upon tbe Greeks. The 
latter have sent a note to the Powers, which, as we go 
to press, is reported to be unsatisfactory. 





The rivalry that has gone on so long between 
makers of great cannon and manufacturers of defen- 
sive armor is repeated in the struggle now waging 
about torpedoes. As fast as a particularly dangerous 
automatic torpedo is invented, so soon is there some 
extension of the safeguards in the way of netting or 
‘*searchers” provided for ship defense. The theory 
now accepted is that there should be for coast defense 
three lines—fortificatiens, ships, and torpedoes. 
The last have not yet fully been tested in warfare. 
What they can do when once skillfully applied is 
illustrated in the frontispiece to a pamphlet on the 
subject just published by Lieucenant W. H. Jacques, 
United States Navy. This shows the effect of a forty- 
pound torpedo charge of gun cotton on a ship’s side, 
making arent which a small sailboat could easily enter. 
Lieutenant Jacques makes a concise review of the 
Various automatic and other torpedoes, coming to the 
conclusion that the Howell automatic ‘fish torpedo is 
the most effective. It has a ‘‘fly-wheel” for the 
immediate motor, and its automatic steering appa- 
ratus, being governed by the rolling of the boat, is said 
to give an accurate directive power. In speed, size, 
and cost it also, says Lieutenant Jacques, possesses 
superiority to its rivals. Asan American invention 
it will be gratifying if it prove superior to the Eng- 
lish Whitehead torpedo, the right to manufacture 
which has been acquired by all great nations except 
the United States. 


Everybody knows that a small number of men own 
the bulk of iho land in Great Britain, but there is 
always something startling atout the figures. The 
total area of England and Wales, after deducting 
the metropolitan area of London, is 37,243,859 acres, 
or about that of New York, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware combined. Of this a single person owns 
186,597 acres, or a two-hundredth part of the whole ; 
a second, 132,996 acres, and a third 102,785 acres. 
Sixty-six persons own 1,917,076 acres, which would 
be equivalent to Delaware snd the three lower 
counties of New Jersey; 280 own 5,425,764 acres, 
which is a tract considerably larger than the whole 
State of New Jersey; 874 own 9,267,031 acres, at 
which rate 1,000 persons would own a full third of 
New York State. A body of men which does not 
exceed 4,500 owns more than one-half of all England 
and Wales. In Scotland the situation is still worse. 
The area of that country is 18,946,694 acres, which 
is a little more than that of Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, end Vermont together. One 
man owns 1,326,000 acres, which is as though a 
single individual owned a tract as large as Rhode 
Island and all of Massachuse:ts from Fall River to 
the end of Cape Cod ; two others own 431,000 and 
424,000 acres respectively, or between them more 
than enough to make another Rhoile Island ; twenty- 
four men own 4,931,884 acres, which falls but little 
short “f the area of Massachusetts ; twelve persons 
own nearly one-quarter of Scotland ; seventy persons 
own about one-half of it ; and nine-tenths of the 
whole country belongs to fewer than 1,700 persocs. 
Ireland contains 20,159,678 acres, which makes it 
not quite the size of Maine. One person owns 170,119 
acres; 292 hold about one-third of the island ; 744 
hold about one-half of all the land. Two-thirds of 
England and Wales are held by only 10,207 persons ; 
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two-thirds of Ireland by 1,942, and two-thirds of 
Scotland by but 330. 

At last the pedestal of Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty 
is ready for its burden. The capstone was swung into 
place last Thursday, a few days more than three 
years from the time the ground was broken. General 
Stone, in a short speech, called attention to the fact 
that not a man had been killed or injured in the 
course of the great work, and with his own hands 
prepared for the setting of the block a mass of mor- 
tar into which the visitors threw many silver coins, 
giving it, in a way, a silver bed. As completed, the 
pedestal is eighty-nine feet high, standing on a con- 
crete foundation about fifty-three feet high, and the 
height of pedestal and statue combined will be 305 
feet 11 inches, or twenty-one feet higher than the spire 
of Trinity and twenty-three feet higher than the towers 
of the Brooklyn Bridge. The cost of this great mass 
of stone work has been about $280,000, of which 
$100,000 was raised by the New York ‘‘ World.” 
The cost of the statue itself was $250,000. There is 
yet needed some $15,000 to put the statue in position, 
and it should be speedily forthcoming. It is proposed 
to have the dedication ceremonies on September 3, 
the anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and it is expected that many eminent French- 
men will be present, among others De Lesseps and 
Pasteur. 


The committee of the Harvard Overseers to whom 
was referred the consideration of requisitions for 
entrance examination, and of the elective system, 
have submitted an interesting and instructive report. 
They recommend the substitution of some natural 
science as an optional in lieu of either Latin or Greek 
as a requisite for admission, with the proviso that 
the candidate show some proficiency for original 
investigation in practical work ; secondly, the addi- 
tion to the required studies of universal history and 
the history of the United States. They say with 
truth that ‘‘ it is a discredit to the college that a stu- 
dent can be admitted, pass through his four years, 
and take a degree, without having ever studied 
the outlines of the history of his own country.” 
Respecting the elective system, they think it benefits 
the upper half of the class at the cost of the lower 
half, and recommend—we believe this is a novel sug- 
gestion—-that the privilege of election should be pro- 
moted into an honcr to be won by good scholarship 
in the first one or two years. They lay emphasis on 
the importance of courses, and a continuity of study, 
and suggest that tle courses might be so arranged that 
the first part of professional study might be begun 
before graduation. It is a little curious that they do 
not seem to be aware that this is the method of both 
the English and the Canadian universities. They 
are evidently skeptical as to the recent extension of 
the optional system to the Freshman year, which 
they insist should be regarded as still an experi- 
ment. They vigorously oppose leaving attendance 
on recitation voluntary. Their expression on this 
subject appears to us, we confess, quite conclusive : 
‘Tt is one thing for a student to decide what kind 
of work he may do; it is quite another for him to 
determine whetaer he will do any work at all. After 
men leave college, responsibility and necessity bind 
them to certain hours, and there seems no reason why 
in college they should not be obliged to attend in 
person at their recitations.” 





We have already called attention to and given 
strong indorsement of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, whose motto might well be De Tocqueville's 
declaration that ‘‘ a new science of politics is needed 
for a new world.” The first publication of this 
Association is a pamphlet of forty-six pages, giving 
the constitution, by-laws, list of officers, and history 
of the organization. The object of this Association 
is to promote economical search and education along 
the lines of modern thought, which include the 
recognition of the State as something more than a 
mere police organization for mutual protection, the 
recognition of the fact that political economy is 
passing from an a priori to an inductive science, and 
& perception of the truth that the conflicts of labor 
and capital are due not wholly, nor even mainly, to 
individual wrongs perpetrated by individual wrong 
doers, but to the fact that a new order of life has 
growo up under the influence of education and 
material civilization ; while no industrial and political 
methods have been discovered to meet the new 
conditions of industrial life. This Association com- 
mends itself by its spirit and aims to all students of 





modern life, and its publications especially are to be 
commended to the thoughtful consideration of the 
clergy. Three dollars constitutes the person paying it 
a member ; twenty-five dollars a life member. And 
every member is entitled to all its reports and publi- 
cations. Further information can be obtained at any 
time from the Secretary, Professor Richard T. Ely, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

To the list of profit-sharing concerns already pub- 
lished in The Christian Union we add the Samuel 
Crump Label Company of Montclair, N. J., which, 
commencing May 1, 1886, will divide its profits with 
all employees who have been continuously employed 
for one year.—-——The village of East Lee, Mass., was 
inundated last week by the breaking of a dam; a 
great deal of property was destroyed and many 
people thrown out of employment.——The President 
has offered the office of Inspector of Indian Schools 
to Mr. Theodore Orendorf, of Springfield, Il. In 
the trial of General Alexander Shaler for bribery, in 
this city, the jury agaia failed to agree. In the 
United States Senate a bill has been reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations to indemnify 
the Chinese who suffered from the outrages at Rock 
Springs.——Judge Donohue has forwarded a reply 
to the charges formulated against him by the New 
York Bar Association, but it has not been made 
public. A specimen of the conduct protested against 
is Donohue's refusal to hold a criminal arrested on a 
requisition because the lower loop in a letter / in the 
printed blank warrant had been worn off on the plate, 
making the word ‘‘ certified” read certi/ied.——Sat- 
urday was ‘‘ Arbor Day” in Massachusetts. ——The 
corner stone of the new building of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York City, the gift of 
the Vanderbilts, was laid on Saturday. Secretary 
Manning is now convalescent.——The Johns Hop- 
kins University celeb:ated its tenth anniversary on 
Monday last.——The number of liquor licenses in 
Springfield, Mass., is to be reduced one-half.—— 
The carriage factories in New Haven, Conn., bave 
been closed by a strike. Congressman Springer 
has introduced a bill creating a Department of Labor 
and a Board for the arbitration of disputes between 
employers and employees. The bill follows, in the 
main, the President’s suggestions. 

















WANTED—A GLADSTONE. 


FEW years ago Ireland was the theater of 
& innumerable tragedies. Landlord despotism 
and Fenian outrages combined to make it a very 
uncomfortable land to live in. The landlord fixed 
upon a rent, and if his tenant could not or would 
not pay it, he was turned out to shift for himself 
elsewhere, or to starve, as the case might be. The 
tenantry, driven to desperation, knowing no other 
remedy, and having no power of patience, which is 
the great power of resistance to wrong, answered the 
despotism of the landlord with boycotting, mobs, 
murders, and innumerable agrarian outrages. The 
whole southern half of the island was in a state of bar- 
baric warfare. The war extended into English poli- 
tics. Two parties appeared in Parliament, a Con- 
servative and an Irish party. The Conservative 
party’ saw nothing but the agrarian outrages, and 
proposed to repress them with a strong hand. Pun- 
ish murder and repress mobs, said this party, and 
all will be well. If pressed with the question, What 
will you do about landlordism? the answer was, 
Nothing. The landlord is owner of the land. If 
the tenant does not like to pay the rent, let him 
leave ; if he does not like the country, let him emi- 
grate. There is but one way to adjust rent—free 
competition in an open market. The tenant has a 
right to pay the rent or let it alone ; but he has no 
right to fix the rent at which he will hire another 
man’s land. The landlord has a right to let it, or 
leave it to be fallow, as he will. On the other 
hand, the Irish party siw only the injustice of land- 
lordism. They demanded vociferously that the ten- 
ant should be cared for; and to every proposition 
to punish, or even prevent, boycotting, mobs, and 
murder, they interposed a sullen though passive 
resistance. Neither Mr. Parnell, nor even Mr. 
McOarthy, ventured to advocate protection of the 
landlord and his agent from the shotgun. 

At such a time appeared on the English scene the 
greatest statesman of the present century, if not of 
all centuries. He hada mind large enough to see 
both wrongs, and a heart brave enough to undertake 
simultaneously to correct them. To the Conservative 
he replied that the State was more than any individ- 








ual; that free competition in an open market was 
not a cure all ; that the owner of land had no abso- 
lute right to fix a rent ; that the liberty of a tenant 
to pay it or leave was a liberty to choose between 
oppression and exile, perhaps starvation, and was no 
liberty at all; and he proposed that courts of arbitra- 
tion should determine what was a fair rent, and that 
the owner of the land should be compelled to accept 
it, whether he liked it or no. And all Qonservative 
England howled at him as a Socialist, a Communist, 
a partisan of Fenians, and a land robber. He told 
the Irish that the shotgun and the boycott and the 
mob were crimes, and should be punished like other 
crimes ; that though hand joined hand to commit 
murder, murder should not go unpunished, and he 
pledged the whole power of the Empireto protect life 
and property from the moband the midnight assassin. 
And the Irish party roared at him as a Cain, whose 
hands were red with the blood of his victims. And 
the Irish and the Conservatives joined to cast him out 
of office and send him into private life in political dis- 
grace. He paid the penalty of ailcool-headed men in 
times of passionate excitement. But nosooner had the 
unnatural alliance accomplished its design than the 
two allies turned and glared upon each other. Facing 
the twofold problem which he had faced, compelled 
to see both sides of a question, one side only of which 
each had seen, they abandoned the task of reform 
before they entered upon it ; and England summoned 
back to office the statesman who had been strong 
enough to quell violence, and wise enough to know 
that the cause of it must also be cured—that a 
strait jacket will not restore a lanatic to his senses, 
though a strait jacket may sometimes have to be 
put on him; nor repression cure a crazy commu- 
nity, though it may sometimes have to be put under 
restraint until remedies can be found and put in 
operation. 

The labor movement in the United States parallels 
the Fenian movement in Iceland. Workingmen 
suffering long uuder gross injustice at length begin 
to rise in revolt. Men that have been worked 
eighteen hours a day and seven days in the week do 
not act either intelligently or justly. They have 
been treated like brutes; the wonder is that more of 
them do not act like brutes. The arguments for Eag- 
lish landlordism are repeated in America with a 
different application. If the tenant does not like his 
rent, Jet him leave his farm ; if the workingman does 
not like his wages, let him leave his place. The lioerty 
is the -ame: the liberty to choose between despotism 
and starvation. Nor are there wanting demagogues 
in America to stir up passion and strife; whena 
mob arises, or a cruel assault is perpetrated on an 
innocent workingman, they are silent ; when a court 
interferes to punish the wrong-doer, they are vocifer- 
ous. America has her Lord Salisbury and her 
Parnell ; she needs, in the newspaper press and in the 
halls of legislation, her Gladstone. She needs a man 
wise enough to see that two wrongs do not make a 
right ; that mob violence is not tote dallied with or 
cozened or cajoled or entreated or pacified, but 
promptly repressed and vigorously punished ; but 
also that repression and punishmeut are not all that 
society owes to a wronged and restless class; that a 
great public discontent always indicates a great pub- 
lic wrong, and that while violence is repressed with 
the one hand, the wrong which has excited it must 
be redressed withthe other. And this twofold work 
must be dono simultaneously. It is an outrage that 
a free laborer should be denied the right to labor, 
whether he belongs to a labor union or not, and it is 
an outrage not to be submitted to. It is an outrage 
that men should be compelled to work eighteen hours 
a day, seven days in a week, that a railroad cor- 
poration may pay twenty per cent. dividend ; and this 
also is an outrage not to be submitted to. It would 
be ap unendurable des; otism if a labor union could 
determine who may and who may not bake and sell 
bread ; if a license to do business could be required 
by an irresponsible and secret order ; but it is also 
an vnendurable industrial organization which, while 
the wealth of the nation is increasing per cupita at a 
rate unexampled in the history of the world, reduces 
the average wages of the wage-worker twenty-five 
per cent., which is the indication afforded by the last 
census ; and itis an unendurable wrong that must be 
rightened. The man who standsas mediator at such 
a time, and has the capacity and the courage to see 
both wrongs and to labor for both rights, must 
expect to be assailed by both partisans; but only 
such men can help to lead the Nation out of its 
present confusion into a new and better order in the 
future. 
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RELIGION AND THE STATE. 


HE discussion of this subject the other evening 
at the Congregational Club of New York City, 
briefly reported in another column, was, like the pre- 
vious discussion in the parlors of Mr. McCreery, in 
the same city, chiefly valuable because it indicated 
the wide divergence of view, not merely as to details, 
but as to fundamental principles, which exists among 
Protestant thinkers. The position of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy is definite, positive, and self- 
consistent ; the positions of the Protestant clergy are 
hazy, hesitating, and mutually destructive. We do 
not believe that the position of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy is correct ; but it is a position, and it can 
be understood. There is no Protestant position ; 
there are a great number of inconsistent Protestant 
positions ; while a large proportion, if not a consider- 
able majority, of Protestants simply hold no position 
at all. 

Before Protestant thought-leaders are able to dis- 
cuss the question whether the State can furnish 
religious education, or see that religious education is 
furnished, they must first determine whether a State 
has any religion, or any relation to religion. If Dr. 
Deems is right, if religion is purely a matter 
between the individual and his God, a State can have 
no religion; and it cannot teach what it cannot 
possess. Nor is it much to the point to quote Chief 
Justice Marshall, George Washington, and Daniel 
Webster to prove that our fathers recognized a 
religious basis for the State. No doubt. But our 
fathers were not infallible, and circumstances have 
changed since their day. We can no more go back to 
the beginning of this century for our political 
economy than for our fashions; no more be required 
to adopt the eighteenth century notions than the 
eighteenth century knee-breeches and powdered 
wigs. Ideas which served very well for a homo 
geneous population in a New England made upalmost 
wholly of Puritans and Oongregationalists may not 
serve so well in a New England made up of Roman 
Catholics, Puritans, and Nothingarians. We must 
get back of precedents to principles, and determine 
the primary question whether a free State should 
possess a religious life, or whether religion is for 
individuals, not for communities. This is funda- 
mental to the more specific question of the relation 
of religion to public education ; and until this ques- 
tion is determined we are in no position to consider 
the other. 

We have no doubt upon this point. Whether we 
look at the State historically or philosophically, 
religion appears to be just as necessary to the life of 
a nation as to the life of an individual; the one as 
truly as the other must be a religious as well asa 
secular organism. Historically there is no gainsay- 
ing Dr. Parkhurst’s proposition that originally the 
Ohurch and State were one, and God has never 
sanctioned a bill of divorcement. He who reads this 
statement must indeed remember that a church is 
not a hierarchy, with a definite and visible constitu- 
tion, creed, and rules, but the whole body of those who 
recognize God as their Oreator and Ruler, and man 
as their brother, who build with the spirit-level and 
the plumb-line, and that a State is not a particular 
geographically bounded community, with a written 
constitution and a legislature, governor, and 
sheriffs, but the whole body of the people acting in 
their political capacity and for the common welfare. 
The -tate so defined and the Church so defined are, 
or ought to be, one and indivisible ; though the State 
of New York and the Presbyterian Church are very 
different organizations, and to combine them, and 
put the government of either under the control of 
the other, would be ruinons to both. 

It is very clear, so clear that we hardly think any 
thoughtful person will deny it, that the State must 
have not only a moral life, but a somewhat definite 
standard of morality. Evenif we accept Dr. Deems’s 
too narrow definition of its functions—a definition 
which is at least fifty years behind the times—and 
suppose that its sole duty is to furnish police protec- 
tion, the State must have a moral law and a moral 
life. It cannot administer justice without having 
some standard of justice by which to measure actions, 
and some public sentiment of justice to enforce its 
decisions. If one class in the community think it 
jost for capital to combine in order to depress wages 
to the lowest possible limit, and another class think 
it just for some laborers to combine in order to for- 
bid capitalists to employ other laborers, and the rest 
of the community have vague and hazy ideas of what 
justice requires of either capitalists or laborers, the 





inevitable result is anarchy. And the anarchy will 
continue till the two combatants get truer ideas, and 
those who belong to neither combatant get a clearer 
idea of what justice really is. Without a standard 
of justice, a judicial system would be impossible ; 
without a standard of honesty a post-office would be 
impossible. The indictment of the Aldermen of 
New York Oity presupposes that the community has 
acommon standard of morality by which they are 
to be tried. 

If this much be conceded—if it be true that a State 
must have, not only a certain number of moral men 
and women in it, but must have a recognized moral 
standard and a common moral sentiment, that it 
cannot be a soulless corporation, that it must possess 
a public conscience—the only question left is whether 
morality can be maintained without religion, or 
whether religion is the necessary foundation of moral- 
ity. To this question the agnostic school gives one 
answer, and the Christian school, so far as we know 
without exception, another. The agnostic holds that 
religion is not necessary to morality ; that men may 
be bound together by ties that are purely social and 
economic; that, in the words of Professor Olifford, 
‘** Conscience is the voice of Man within us command- 
ing us to work for Man.” This, if we understand 
him aright, is essentially the position of Herbert 
Spencer in his ‘‘ Data of Ethics :” morality is not a 
science, it is an empiricism; what works well is 
moral, what works ill is immoral; and that is the 
end of it. But we hardly think any Christian 
believer accepts this as a sound philosophy. Ohris- 
tian philosophy holds that the real ground of all moral 
obligation is allegiance to God; that fatherhood is 
the source of brotherhood ; that we are under obli- 
gation each one to love his neighbor as himself, be- 
cause we have one Father which is in heaven; that 
morality and expediency are not synonyms; and 
that, while an atheist may be a moral man, atheism 
destroys the philosophic basis of morality, and an 
atheistic State is necessarily on the road to anarchy ; 
in brief, that the saying attributed to several differ- 
ent authors is profoundly true from a purely politico- 
economic standpoint: ‘‘If there were no God, it 
would be necessary to invent one.” 

In what way a community so heterogeneous as 
ours can secure a moral standard and develop a moral 
life—can, in other words, create and regulate a pub- 
lic conscience—is a very difficult question. But it 
cannot be solved by the short and easy method of 
dispensing with a public conscience altogether. A 
club in the policeman’s hand is very necessary, but 
it cannot serve in lieu of a sense of justice in the 
policeman’s breast ; and without that sense of jus- 
tice the club would be very dangerous. The stronger 
the government the worse it is, if it has not a sense 
of justice to direct its forces. 








WHY NOT? 


OT long ago a young and aspiring business 

man said to a noble minister whose great 
church is thronged with eager congregations month 
after month and year after year, ‘‘I envy you your 
opportunities of doing good.” ‘* Why should you ?” 
‘Because you have such a great place,” said the 
young man. ‘‘ My friend,” was the instant reply, 
‘*don’t make that mistake. Your place is as good as 
mine ; in some respects better.” It is a mistake which 
multitudes of men and women are constantly mak- 
ing; they underrate their opportunities and their 
abilities. No especial gift, no remarkable place in the 
world, are necessary to influence others; the fact 
that one has no professional duty to discharge in 
exerting such an influence is sometimes the strongest 
possible source of such a power over others. What 
the world needs pre-eminently ts not genius, or cult- 
ure, or great personal gifts of any kind, but char- 
acter—the one result of living which lies within the 
reach of every human being. In small communities 
it is noticeable that there are often a few men and 
women whose decisions seem to possess a kind of 
final authority; they are rarely brilliant persons, 
they are often deficient in education and lacking in 
any «xtended knowledge of the world; but the com- 
munity has tested them and knows that they are true. 
It yields to their character a deference and accords 
to their lives an influence which it denies to their 
more gifted and accom plished neighbors. Such per- 
sons are rarely conscious of the regard in which they 
are held, rarely aware of the extent to which they 
modify the lives of those around them. Looking at 
their own narrow circumstances and limited oppor- 
tunities, they often feel, no doubt, that they are of 





small account, and that it matters little what they do 
or say ; and yet every one else sees that they are the 
most influential persons in the community. There is 
nothing comparable in beauty with a noble, unselfish 
character, gathering sweetness through patience, 
and grace through self-forgetfulness. No man or 
woman, whatever their circumstances, need miss 
this highest charm and noblest achievement of life ; 
the lists are open to all, and there is no disability of 
fortune which makes the prize impossible to any 
combatant. But influence springs from character, 
and therefore influence lies within reach of all. 
There is no nobler thing in life, nothing which the 
strongest may long for more intensely, than the 
power to influence another for some high, beneficent 
end ; and that sacred privilege may be yours. 








TO A TIRED AND OVERCONSCIENTIOUS 
beret FRIEND. 


I have a nervous difficulty which causes a fit of the 
‘blues’ for a few hours every day. At that time I cannot 
feel or always act as becomes a Christian, though I beseech 
God in prayer to help me. Paul said, ‘‘ When 1 am weak, then 
am I strong.’’ Ought I not, if a true Christian, to feel 
Christ’s presence and aid more near than at any other 
time, and be ‘‘ kept’ from saying what I know;to be selfish 
or unkind? To what degree should I expect to be helped 
by the grace of God, and saved from the natural results of 
physical weakness ? F. 

OUR experience is a common one with over- 
worked persons, by which I mean not necessa- 
rily persons who have worked harder than their 
fellows, but persons who have worked harder than 
their strength allowed. If you earn a dollar a day, 
and spend a dollar and one cent, you will be bank- 
rupt, no matter how economical you may be. If 
you accumulate by rest in every twenty-four hours 
nervous energy that may be algebraically expressed by 
x, aud expend nervous energy that may be expressed 
by «+1, you will be bankrupt in health. The fact 
that your neighbor has 2z to spend, and still keeps 
well, will not save you from hygienic bankruptcy. 
I wish I could give you the result of my own ex- 
perience in this matter ; unfortunately, each one has 
to make his own. Home-made experience is alone 
available. All I can do is to suggest from my ex- 
perience an experiment for you to try. For I, too, 
have known what it is to feel ‘‘ blue ;” to be de- 
pressed without a cause ; to lose all heart and hope ; 
to think that nobody cared for me, not even God ; to 
be not very sure whether there is a od ; to be utterly 
unable to pray, or to find comfort and inspiration in 
the Bible. I, too, have done penance for my imagi- 
nary sin, examined myself to discover the cause of 
my spiritual loneliness and coldness, and grown 
more lonely and cold in the process. And at last I 
have learned that the cure for fatigue is not more 
work, but rest—simple, absolute rest. That does not 
seem like a great discovery, does it? It is as simple 
as Oolumbus’s egg. But it took me a long time and 
manvy hard lessons to learn it. 

Prayer is work ; Bible-reading is work. They are 
spiritual exercises. In some sense no other intel- 
lectual exercise is higher, or involves a more intense 
activity, than real, vital communion with an invisible 
God. It is purely intellectual and spiritual. It 
derives no aid whatever from the senses. I do not 
wonder that the devout Romanist clings to her cruci- 
fix ; it must often be a great help to have something 
visible and tangible to address. Most of us find a 
similar help in having some one room, and some one 
spot in the room, as our ‘‘ place of prayer.” It is not 
well to be too dependent on such external associations ; 
indeed, the more independent one caa be of them the 
better. But this common experience may serve to 
illustrate the simple truth that prayer isa spiritual 
exercise. It is, to use the Psalmist’s figure, a follow- 
ing hard after God. Now, when you are already 
worn out, what you need is not spiritual exercise of 
any kind, but spiritual rest—that is, spiritual inactiy- 
ity. When you are out of breath with long, hard run- 
ning, you do not run some more to get your breath. 
No man ever got his breath by running afterit. Your 
body is the instrument of your mind. Every mental 
and spiritual activity uses up some physical tissue. 
If you use them up faster than you replace them, you 
use yourself up. In our highly wrought American 
life this is a common experience. If the instrument 
is out of repair, put it in order before you try to use 
it. You are a fine musician; you sit down to an 
out-of-tune piano ; you can get no music out of it. 
What will youdo? Ohide yourself for having lost 
all your musical powers? No! Send fora tuner to 
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put your instrument in tune. If you cannot pray, or 
enjoy the Bible, and are blue, do not chide your spirit. 
Put the instrument in tune. For a nervously 
depressed person sleep isthe great tuner. When I 
am “blue,” and do not feel Christ’s presence, and 
canrot pray, I no longer shut myself up in my cell 
and flagellate my soul; I find the stupidest book I 
can find, that yet has enough of interest in it to keep 
my thoughts off from my work, I forget everything 
and everybody and every duty, and presently I fall 
asleep. And when I wake, the blues are gone, and 
Christ has come back, and my prayers pray them- 
selves. ‘‘I laid me down and slept ; I awaked ; for 
the Lord sustained me.” é 
Do not imagine that you can do this at once. 
Sometimes only a string of the pianois out of key, 
and five minutes will set it right; sometimes the 
tuner must spend an hour or two over the instru- 
ment ; sometimes the piano must be sent to the shop 
and thoroughly overhauled. I have the ability 
anywhere and at any time to will myself to 
sleep. I shut my mind as I shut my eyes, and 
ordinarily in five minutes I am asleep. This is 
partly the result of temperament, partly the re- 
sult of training. All persons do not possess it ; and 
one hour of sleep is not for all conditions sufficient 
to restore the balance. Sometimes the soul and 
body need long epochs of rest. If you will con- 
sider the matter, God has given his great workers 
such periods of vegetation, when they could do very 
little, and, whether they would or no, must vegetate. 
So he sent Moses into the wilderness to be a herds- 
man for forty years; so he kept Christ in the Gali- 
lean village as a carpenter until he was thirty years 
of age; so he sent Paul off into Arabia, where he 
was converted, and later kept him a prisoner, with 
nothing to do, at Casarea, for two years ; so he took 
Luther out of the battle, and shut him up in the 
castle of Wartburg. If you are run down, if your 
nervous force is exhausted, stop; go to Arabia; shut 
yourself up in the castle at Wartburg ; send yourself 
to the repair shop. No skill can bring sweet music 
out of a disordered instrument. Meantime, the text 
for you is not, ‘‘ Pray without ceasing,” but, ‘‘ Rest 
in the Lord.” Yours, etc., Laicus. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON: 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


EW ENGLAND Methodists have held their two 
annual conferences, one at Brockton and one at 
Newburyport. Nothing of special theological impor- 
tance came to the front. Reports from the districts 
showed good spiritual results of the year’s work, more 
than average spiritual interest attending the regular 
ministrations of the preachers, This is a year when 
large numbers of changes in filling pulpits chance from 
statute limitations. Dr. Westwood, who went from 
the Methodists in New York to the Congregational 
Church in Auburn, Me., bas returned to the southern 
Conference, and been stationed in Providence. At 
Newburyport one session was devoted to the discussion 
of the temperance problem, which was followed by the 
passage of a resolution disfavoring non-partisan tem- 
perance action, and favoring co-operation with the Law 
and Order League. There was a vigorous minority 
which fought for party temperance affillation. A reso- 
lution also went through this body giving general 
sympathy to labor. Reports on education gave good 
showing. During the year the Board has aided four 
hundred students in the sum of $30,000, in ninety 
schools. Boston University has 710 students, with 101 
professors. The Conference recommended the forma- 
tion of Oxford Leagues and Chautauqua Clubs when it 
shall seem feasible. 

The Methodist system {is elastic. On questions of 
theology there is a good deal of thinking going on 
among the younger men and the scholars. When 
Professor Leamis, who recently went from the Boston 
University to a professorship in the West, was a circuit 
preacher, he was known to hold the view that the work 
of repentance and saving men may go on down to the 
final judgment. As he did not make himself obnoxious 
by preaching these views, the authorities were not dis- 
turbed. Among the thoughtful men of the denomina- 
tion there is serious facing of the problems that are at 
the front today. On the problem of lengthening the 
pastorates there is serious thinking. Dr. Horr, who has 
just left the denomination, assures me that this is true. 
One of the Boston Methodist clergymen tells me that 
there are now in Boston twenty clergymen preaching in 
other denominational pulpits who left Methodist pulpits. 
He further states that large numbers of their laymen 
have gone to other churches. He thinks the movement 
for longer pastorates will go like a flash when the time 
is ripe. Another prominent Methodist thinks that the 


question might be localized, leaving the length of the 
pastorates to be determined by local bodies. Bishop 
Mallalieu, within a year, sald to me that it is sheer 
folly ‘‘ to pull a man out who exactly fits, for no other 
reason than because he had been in his place three 
years.” But this question was not up in the Conferences. 
The Methodists may felicitate themselves, not only that 
they have so largely Arminianized New England Cal- 
vinism, but that they have quite revolutionized methods 
of preaching. 





The council which installed Dr. Elisha Horr as pastor 
of the Maverick Congregational Church in East Boston 
last week had an excellent opportunity to mix theol- 
ogies. Dr. Horr has left the Methodists, in which body he 
was beloved and estimated as an able preacher. He ts 
descended on his mother’s side from a stock that drank 
in the Heidelberg Confession, and on his father’s side 
from the Puritan stock. He was brought up in the 
sturdy ways of the Methodists. Twenty years he has 
been a circult preacher, in every place remaining the 
full time up to statute limitations. For some years he 
and his wife have felt that should an opportunity offer 
itself to them to go into an unlimited pastorate they would 
consider it. When the invitation from the Maverick 
Church came, unsought, they accepted It as providential. 
Dr. Horr spoke kindly and affectionately of the body he 
has left, and brought with him cordial recommenda- 
tions. He had an interesting experience and history to 
relate, and heartily accepted the new Congregational 
creed and the creed of the church over which he was 
settled. Dr. McKenzle, the Moderator, asked some 
questions on sin and redemption. Some other members, 
not in full sympathy with the new creed, asked ques- 
tions as if ‘‘ by indirection to find direction out.” On 
probation the only significant point was that the Bible 
offers of salvation are limited to this life. On the sub- 
ject of sin he holds that children are born in the favor 
of God, and not till they consciously sin do they incur 
the divine displeasure ; that they may be regenerated at 
an early age, not being conscious of the time. His 
willingnéss to repeat the words ‘‘expiation ” and ‘‘ pro- 
pitiation,” without explanation, seemed to satisfy those 
who discredit the new creed because it left out the word 
‘‘vicarious.” There was nothing probing in the 
examination. Most of the questions were subtle 
feelers. AJ] was done pleasantly. Dr. Horr made an 
excellent impression, and was cordially welcomed as an 
accession to the denomination. Dr. Meredith preavhed 
vigorously, Dr. Langworthy offered the prayer of 
installation, Dr. Herrick addressed the pastor, the Rev. 
C. P. H. Nason gave the right hand, and Dr. Twitchell, 
their former pastor, addressed the people. 





The Rev. David N. Beach, pastor of the Prospect 
Street Congregational Church in Cambridgeport, has 
recently had a most significant indorsement by his peo- 
ple. At the time of his settlement, over a year ago, Mr. 
Beach clearly showed signs of sympathy with progress- 
ive theology. On the atonement he held to the satis- 
faction theory. His mind has undergone a change on 
this theory of the atonement. He read an essuy before 
the Ministerial Association which set forth his views. 
He has also preached his views occasionally. In his 
large Bible class he has been specific in his teaching 
when the Scripture opened jnto the subject. Consider- 
able disturbance was occasioned outside of his parish. 
He received numerous letters from those who feel called 
of God to keep the faith for their neighbors. He also 
received some letters from some of his people. Reports 
got abroad that he had turned Unitarian. Mr. Beach 
accordingly made a full statement of his views on Sun- 
day, poiuting out wherein they have modified or changed 
since his settlement. He stated that he does not believe 
that Christ’s death was necessary to vindicate God’s 
justice or holiness; but that he did bear our sins in his 
body, and by his stripes we are Lealed. In the kindest 
and tenderest spirit he then stated that he should be 
unwilling to remain the pastor if even a small and 
respectable minority desired his resignation. He stated 
his intention not to go to the Friday evening meeting, 
and requested the people to take such action as they 
might feel impelled to. During the week floods of 
letters poured in upon the pastor, of the most sympa- 
thetic character. The Friday evening meeting was very 
largely attended. Resolutions of confidence, and re- 
questing the pastor to remain, were adopted, first by the 
church, no negative vote being cast, and only two 
blanks, and secondly by all present, with only one neg- 
ative vote. I know that members of Mr. Beach’s con- 
gregation, business men and others, many of them in 
advanced years, bear loving testimony to the helpfulness 
to their Christian lives of the pastor's presentation of 
Christ. The newer views to them have opened new 
spiritual vistas to their souls. This action, on the part 
of both pastor and people, is a noble specimen of Chris- 
tian manliness. Mr. Beach has not discarded the Chris- 
tian view of the atonement, but only theories, whether 
the ‘“‘ransom” or ‘“‘ governmental.” He has the confi- 





dence of his brethren in the Association. 





It is an open secret that the overseers of Harvard College 
will soon make attendance at daily prayers voluntary. 
The committee appointed to report a scheme for the pro- 
motion of the religious interest in the college, on which 
were Dr. Phillips Brooks and Dr. A. P. Peabody, with 
others, have recommended that the Plummer Professor- 
ship, which has been vacant since the resignation of Dr. 
Peabody, should be filled, and that the Board appoint six 
clergymen annually, oneof whom shall de the Plummer 
Professor, from the several denominations, who shall 
conduct the daily chapel by turn, and also the preaching 
service on Sunday. It is understood that each clergy- 
man shall officiate one-sixth of the time in consecutive 
service. The report has been unanimously adopted 
by the Board of Overseers. Appointments have not 
yet been made. It seems to be a foregone conclusion 
that Professor Francis G. Peabody, of the Harvard 
Divinity School, will be elected to fill the Plummer Pro- 
fessorship. Up to the resignation of Dr. Peabody the 
incumbent of this chair was college preacher and pastor, 
in connection with lecturing on ethics. By this arrange 
ment the idea of President Eliot to keep religious serv- 
ices in the college free from denominationalism will be 
carried out, so far as distribution of services can do it. 


Some people fail to see the compatibility of Dr. Griffis’s 
independent statement and progressive attitude before 
the Boston council with his acceptance of the Heldel- 
berg Confession and the creed of Shawmut Church. 
He “‘ referred” to the Heidelberg Confession as ‘‘ based” 
on ‘‘the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Apostles’ Creed.” The catechism itself teaches that 
these symbols are “‘ essentia! for a Christian to belleve.”’ 
Dr. Griffis accepted the Confession as based on ‘‘ these 
three symbols.” The creed of the Shawmut Church 
quotes Christ's words as preserved in the English trans 
lation, ‘‘ everlasting punishment.” This leaves it a ques- 
tion of interpretation. Dr. Griffis distinctly asserted 
that he believes, with Tayler Lewis, that the Greek 
word translated ‘‘ everlasting” did not carry with it our 
modern idea of ‘‘endlessness” to the writers of the Script 
ures. It is ‘‘the punishment of eternity.” Dr. Griffis ac- 
cepted the creed of the Shawmut Church with this em- 
phatic exposition of the language of the article. 


—Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, of The Christian Unton, 
lectured in the literary course at Wellesley College, 
Saturday, April 24. Dr. Noah Porter, of Yale College, 
preached in the chapel of the College on Easter Sunday. 

—At the ministers’ meeting of the Methodists on 
Monday it was stated that about one-half of the pastors 
have been affected by changes of pulpits. 

—Easter Sunday was quite generally observed in the 
church services of Boston and vicinity. Florai decora- 
tions and music were special features. The preaching 
was adapted to the occasion. 

—Judge Allen will begin the term of court to try 
divorce cases in Boston, May 5, there being on the Ist 
160 uncontested libels and seventy-two contested libels 
—the largest trial list of divorces ever presented in the 
State. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.} 


HE meeting of the Congregational pastors Monday 
morning was rendered peculiarly interesting by Dr- 
Scudder’s report on the meetings held by Messrs. Jones 
and Small. Dr. Scudder is fully alive to the deficiencies 
of these evangelists, is not in sympathy with their meth 
ods of indiscriminate attack upon the shortcomings of 
Christian people, but yet belfeves that they have the 
root of the matter in them, and that their coming to 
Chicago has been an unmixed good. He thinks that 
they learned a good deal while here which will be of 
service to them in future campaigns. In last week’s 
letter it was said that Messrs. Sayford and Towner 
would begin work here next Sunday in the Second 
Presbyterian Church. They are already in the city, 
and will meet the pastors and Christian workers of the 
South Side Saturday evening, at a tea provided by the 
ladies of Dr. McPherson’s church. 


The subject before the Congregational Club Monday 
night,‘‘ The Relation of the Churches to Education,” was 
admirably discussed in three papers by Professor Bolt- 
wood, of the Evanston High School, President Tanner 
of Ll!n0ls College. and Professor Boardman, of the Chi 
cago Theological Seminary. The first paper treated of 
the relation of the churches to our system of public 
schools and to academies, To the old New England acad- 
emy the writer gave the highest possible place of honor. 
He criticised the church for failing to see that the 
teachers in our public schools are persons of character 
and plety. The second paper brought out the relations 
existing between the church and the college, and the 
last paper was an admirable analysis and portraiture of 
the duty of the churches to support and sympathize with 
their theological seminaries, and of the direct responsi 
bility on the part of the latter to the churches, both in 
the matter of their teaching and in the method of their 
work. Professor Boordman would have the relations 
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between the churches and the seminaries so intimate that 
creeds and dogmas would be less binding and impor 
tant *han the res'ra'n'ng influence which comes from 
the fellowship of living and earnest Christlans. 


The graduating exercises of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary were this year in the First Congregational 
Church. The class was the smallest in the Seminary, 
but its numbers acquitted themselves creditably. The 
meeting of the alumni was held Tuesday, and closed 
with a banquet at the Union Park Church. The papers 
presented were cood, and the hearty fellowship was 
profitable and greatly enjoyed. 





The interest in Evangelist Wiord’s meetings at Htns- 
dale, one of our suburban towns, has been somewhat 
remarkable. Not far from elghty conversions have 
been reported, and the work stil! goes on, though Mr. 
Wiord has been compelled to jeave Hinsdale for Engle- 
wood, where the field is even larger than at Hinsdale, 
and where the need of work is correspondingly greater. 
Mr. Wiord is one of the three evangelists kept constantly 
at work in the State by the Illinois Home Misstonary 
Society, and no work which bas yet been undertaken 
in connection with the churches has been more satis- 
factory than this. In almost every instance the preach- 
ing of the evangelists has been accompanied with a 
revival. By their labors weak churches have been 
strengthened, dead churches made alive, strong churches 
made stil] more vigorous, and not a few churches called 
into existence. 

Rumor has for some time been busy with the name 
of the next President of the University of Chicago, an 
institution which to-day is entirely bankrupt, but which 
nevertheless intends to live and thrive. It is whispered 
in Baptist circles that if Professor W. R. Harper, who 
has achieved such a success with his Hebrew schools, 
can be persuaded to become its President, Mr. Rocka. 
feller, of Cleveland, Ohio, of Standard Oll fame, and 
with Standard Ol] wealth, will lift off the debt, and ald 
materially in putting the institution on a firm financial 
basis. It is devoutly hoped that the Universtty will be 
saved, and that Professor Harper, or some other man 
equally good, will become its President. Professor 
Harper is only about thirty-five, and, though devoting 
himself exclusively to the study of Semitic Ilterature, {s 
yet a very remarkable organizer. He easily makes 
friends, and, if left free to carry out his purpose with the 
University, would doubtless make it a firet class institu- 
tion. Dr. Harper was yesterday unanimously chosen 
President of the University, but as an extremely desir- 
able opening at Yale waits his acceptance, it is some- 
what doubtful if he feels i: his duty to remain here. 











The week has been prolific in strikes, none of them, 
happily, very serious. The employees of O. H. Andrews 
& Co., who demanded eight hours’ labor and twenty per 
cent. on the old wages, have quiotly returned to their work 
without securing theirdemand. The strike of switchmen 
on the Lake Shore Road, who refused to work unless 
the company would remove from the Chicago yards 
elght obnoxious non-union men, ended Friday, the men 
say by a concession on the part of the authorities to the 
wishes of the strikers. The non-union men will be sent 
out of the city and provided for elsewhere. This is to 
be done within sixty days. It is fair to add that Preei- 
dent Newell denies that the railroad officials have given 
any pledges whatever. So far as it appears, the non- 
union men have been sustained, and the strikers simply 
allowed to resume work as {if nothing bad happened. Cer- 
tain prominent business men interested in the stock-yards 
here agreed, so it is sald, to furnish employment to the 
eight obnoxious men, and thus save the wounded honor 
of the union switchmen. 


These strikes have seriously injured business. The 
furniture manufacturers have determined to advance 
prices ten per cent.; and, with the prospect of twenty per 
cent. imcrease in the cost of labor after the Arst of May, 
building contractors are slow to undertake new work. 
Still, the prospect of an early settlement of the labor 
difficulties is rather brighter than it has been, and per 
haps it is not too much to hope that, with suitable 
legislation, and the disposition to deal fairly both on the 
part of capital and of labor, they will disappear 
altogether. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union devoted 
Thureday to the consideration of the question of social 
purity. The services were held in the Clark Street 
Methodist Church. Miss Willard made a very earnest 
and able address, detailing the history of the movement, 
and exhorting Christian people in America to give it 
their indorsement and aid. Those interested in this 
movement have opened « reading-room on Fourth 
Avenue, in the very teeth of the enemy, where 
deliverance has been sought and found by nota few 
already. The plan of the movement, like that of the 
tempezance work, is along three lines—*‘ prevention, ref.- 
ormation, and legislation.’’ Success will not be achieved, 
nor the work given up, til] the saloon and brothel are 
banished from our country. 








WASHINGTON NEWS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


WAS talking with a New England Republican Sena- 

tor the other day, one of the most conservative an‘ 
safe men in that body, and I found that he was disposed 
to take a rather somber view of things. He thinks the 
country is in a very bad way, and, unless there {s a com- 
plete moral revolution, that we shall get into a position 
whence it will be hard to recede. Some of his views 
were rather interesting, and although I cannot say that 
they seem to me all to be well founded, yet it is worth 
while to give them as an expression of what is working 
in the minds of men who ought to be able to appreciate 
what is going on in the undercurrents. 

‘*Mr. Cleveland,” he sald, *‘ thinks that he fs running 
this Administration in his own way ; but, although he 
dictates personally the things which come under his 
knowledge, yet he has very little idea of all that is going 
on. Iam quite sure that he means to do right: but the 
Government is really in the hands of the old Bourbon 
Democracy, and all the Cabinet officers have adopted 
the idea of doing about as they please in their own 
spheres. There is very little sympathy between them 
and the President, and it looks to me as if he were get- 
ting to be more and more a figurehead, giving tacit con- 
sent to things going on among his subordinates which 
he could not openly approve. In spite of all the talk 
about disaffection between him and the Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress, I have yet to ses any positive evidence 
of a breach, and I do not believe that there will be any. 

‘Grover Cleveland will be the next Democratic can- 
didate for the Presidency, and he will be elected. There 
will be no breaking up of the solid South, and the 
Democrats in 1888 will carry New York and one or two 
other Northern States—enough to secure the election. 
The Republicans will not nominate Mr. Blaine, although 
everybody thinks they will, which {is just the reason 
why they won't. I do not care to predict who the man 
will be, nor do I think any Republican will be chosen. 
So long as forty-one Representatives sit in the other 
branch of Congress who openly acknowledge that they 
were not elected to their seats, and that they do not pro 
pose to allow the majority in their districts to say who 
shall be, it is of no use talking about the eafety of this 
Government. Whatever Mr. Cleveland may do, the 
Democrats intend in some way to elect their man next 
time. I think they will doit ; and that man, from the 
looks of things, will be Mr. Cleveland himself. We are 
talking a good deal about theses labor troubles ; but, in my 
opinion, they are not worthy of attention compared with 
the corruption, fraud, and bribery in elections which, ip 
enough States to control the result, are carried on as shame 
lessly as now. In my opinion, we have a good deal of 
trouble ahead of a kind for which no one is able to sug- 
gestaremedy. I feel it so strongly myself that, to some 
gentlemen who proposed to me not long ago to embark 
in « large financlal enterprise, I made the reply that 
until our political condition shows some kind of 
improvement, I for one did not care to go into any 
further enterprises of any kind. What we need is a 
moral awakening among the people, not only as regards 
Presidential candidates, but throughout the whole 
structure of our political system, from the township up. 
I sm in hopes that we shall see it, but just now the out- 
look to me is very bad. 

‘*Everywhere in office people are trying to make 
money who haven't any, without effort and without 
capital. Nearly all the investigations which are now 
going on in Congress find that at the bottom the trouble 
begins in this effort to use official position to make 
money. The case of the New York Aldermen was a 
very bad one, but it is not isolated. Tat same air per- 
vades the capital. There are more schemes here than 
ever before. You can’t tell what men are in jobs and 
who are not. Almost everybody has the money-making 
craze, and it comes to the surface here in Washington 
in ways that seem almost incredible. People do not 
appreciate how far thie rot has gone, but it has reached 
a stage where nothing will correct it except a revolution 
of sentiment. This indifference and slugaishness to 
questions of personal integrity in others, even among 
men who are themselves above suspicion, is wonderful. 
Men come and go here in Washington who are known 
to be identified with jobs, but nobody seems to care. 
They are treated with great respect, have the entré 
everywhere, until it is really quite fashionable to be 
known as an agent or an interested party in things of 
this sort. It isso all over the country, even in small 
towns. This idea that offices are channels to money- 
getting has become well established, and we shall not 
be in the right way until this evil is broken up; and 
because I can see no remedy is the reason that I am 
despondent. We are not going on as we should, and 
people ought to understand it.” 

Now, this sounds very gloomy, and, as I sald, I think 
the Senator has taken counsel of his fears rather than 
of his hopes ; but he does not speak so without careful 
consideration, and it is not the part of good journalism 
or of good morals to put wax in our ears, nor shut our 





eyes to grave and serlous facts which we certalnly can- 
not escape, and had better be anticipating in advance. 

Members of Congress are always complaining about 
the number of tasks put upon them by their constitu- 
ents, but really the funniest imposition upon them Is 
acting as guides here in the city. When a member’s 
constituents arrive in town, the first undertaking is to 
find out where the gentleman lives. Then they either 
present themselves at the latter's boarding-house or send 
in a card to him at the Capitol, with the most placid 
confidence that from that time on during their stay fn 
town they have on'y to ask whatever they may be lack- 
ing at the hands of their member. The corridors and 
waiting-rooms at the Capitol are always filled with visit- 
ing parties, and the regular routine of their enthustfastic 
reception by their Congressman {s very funny. The 
card goes in. Ina few moments the member comes out 
in a profusion of smiles, and inquiriogly looks around 
for the visitors. After a moment’s hesitation they rec- 
ognize him, and one introduces himself. Then he 
introduces all the rest. The Congressman smiles. and 
shakes hands profoundly. He struggles frantically to 
discover that he knows some one that they know, and if 
by chance such a link is hit upon, an avalanche of 
inquiry and questioning follows. Once in awhile a 
member will stop here, but the majority of them do not 
dare to do so, They immediately improvise themselves 
into guides, take their guests up into the members’ 
gallery, polnt ont other distingulshed members on the 
floor, try to make it clear to the ladies how the business 
of the House {s conducted, then down they go Into the 
cellar, and rehearse and pofot out how the ventilating and 
heating apparatus work. Then, amid the complatsant 
comfort of their guests, they move on the Senate, and, 
finding places in that gallery, again pofnt out and ex- 
plain. Thence to the Congressional Library, and, if 
he can afford it, the member winds up with a lunch, 
which is alwaysthe crowntng honor with which to wind 
up such a journey. The old Hall of Representatives ts 
a perfect whispering gallery. From certain spots on the 
tile floor there are most marvelous echoes. You stand 
on one tile, another person on another, and apparently 
from subterrancan recesses or from the apex of the 
domed roof come wonderful echoes. Now the particu- 
lar spots whence these effects are produced are very 
hard for the uninitiated to find. The regular guides 
know them, but very few others. So {t is worth an 
hour's time to stand around and watch the frantic 
efforts of the members of Congress amlably trying to 
locate their visitors in a way to enjoy the effects. You 
can see there every day the most profound statesman 
wildly hunting around on the floor to locate the particu- 
lar tile which they wish to find, fum{ng and perspiring 
at their lack of success, while the intended beneficiaries 
generally begin to think that, after all, their statesman is 
not so able a man as they had supposed. I don’t belleve 
that there is another room in the United States where so 
many Congressional reputations have grown less. In. 
deed, these echoes are a terror of the average Congress- 
man, and not a few of them nowadays always engage a 
guide to do the honors for them while escorting people 
from home through the Capitol. But enough of them 
do not to render that old hall, with its groups of heroic 
statuary, a continual scene of joy to the man who has no 
reeponsibfilties and has time enough to watch for a while 
the laughable struggles to find the echo. 

Mr. Cleveland {s terribly annoyed at the way the news- 
papers have been gossiping the past week over the story 
that he is to marry Miss Folsom, his young ward up in 
Buffalo. He tells his friends that if he wishes to get 
married he doesn’t see why the newspapers cannot let him 
go off in peace and do so. Well, perhaps they ought to, 
but of course they won’t, and, from what I hear, the talk 
has enough foundation to render it probable that the 
predictions will be justified. Miss Folsom was here last 
autumn, with her mother, at the White House, and the 
people who met her then are of one accord in saying 
that she isa very charming, sensible, and attractive 
young woman. She is a quarter of a century younger 
than Mr. Cleveland, but she fs mature for her age, and 
the President, in spite of his high station, is rather a 
boyish sort of a man after all, and as full of spirits and 
enjoyment in life as most men a dozen years his junior. 
There {is nothing that I can see improper about the mar- 
riage, and if the people, through the newspapers, take a 
kindly interest in it, why, it is an extremely natural thing 
for them todo. If the wedding does occur, Mr. Cleve- 
land will probably, as did John Tyler, under similar 
circumstances, go over to New York and be married. 
It will give us a little less formal air at the White House 
than has existed under Miss Cleveland’s reign, and when 
you have said that, the whole story, as far as the public 
is concerned, is told. But we all take an interest in the 
President, because he is the President, and he ought 
not to expect that any of his actions will escape comment. 

Politics in Congress are terribly dull. Outside of the 
mere promise of what each House {ntends to do, and the 
passage of commonplace bills, there is nothing going on. 
Nobody takes the initiative, everybody complains, and 
things drift. The Democrats are trying to patch up some 
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kind of a compromise onthe tariff, and the Republicans 
are opposed, waiting to see what their opponents will do, 
and as their opponents really have no head and no policy, 
the outlook {s suffictently barren. This session of Con- 
gress is going to turn out just like all the immediately pre- 
ceding ones, and when it adjourns it wil] be famous more 
for what it has not done than for anything it has accom- 
plished. The trouble {s that the idca that a Representa- 
tive is simply and solely aw agent for his district has 
driven all the national idea out of legislation in the Lower 
House. The only question which the average member 
asks himself is, ‘‘ How will this affect my district, and my 
own re-election ?” This produces no end of little, mean, 
paltry ideas of public service, and about the only thing 
nowadays that the House seems to take any Interest in 
is bills to get money out of the Treasury, to be spent in 
public works or some other kind of a gift enterprise. 
The member who gets a post-office building or cyclone 
or flood Joan is the successful one, and the House will 
fight all the afternoon over some petty triviality of this 
sort, and refuse persistently to take up the important 
legislation which the country really needs. But where 
it can put off it puts off, and where it can dodge it 
dodges, so that, by common consent, some important 
bills are smuggled in committees, and others are refused 
consideration. The Senate is better in this respect, but 
the time {it has wasted this winter on indifferent matters 
is appalling. But there is little need to deliver a homily 
on this subject. It is fair to presume that if the people 
wanted business done they would send men hereto doit. 
EMERSON, 








NORUMBEGA. 


EVEN years ago, one June morning, the honored 

founder of Wellesley was walking in the College 
grounds with a friend. Reaching a special coigne of 
vantage, the pair stopped to take a view whose com- 
panion-picture Nature left unpainted, when Mr. Durant, 
with that expression of radiant inspiration which only 
they remember who knew him best, exclaimed : 

‘‘ Do you see what I see ?” 

Who, indeed, ever saw all that that fore sighted, far- 
sighted man, with the Janus gift of looking both ways, 
saw ? 

‘I see but a lovely landscape ina perfect summer 
morning,” was the reply. 

“‘T see,” he continued, as if he had not heard, and 
speaking as under the spell of a vision, ‘‘ on that hill an 
art college; down there a musical conservatory ; on the 
slope yonder a scientific school ; beyond it, an observa- 
tory ; at our farthest right a medical college ; and here, 
in the center, a new stone chapel, that outgrew the chapel 
of the old college. Yes, it will all be—sometime.” The 
transfigurating moment passed, and he went on to speak 
of the affairs of the present. 

Already two of the sites he named on that prophetic 
morning are crowned with the fulfillment of his viston, 
while a third waits but the acceptance of builders’ pro- 
posuls to take architectural form in the new Art College, 
recently the bequest of Mr. Isaac D. Farnsworth, of 
Boston. 

Those who were present, nearly a year ago, at the 
corner-stone laying of a new building, temporarily called 
Decennial Cottage, will be glad to learn of its successful 
completion and occupancy. Saturday evening, April 17, 
President Freeman, in her new and beautiful suite of 
rooms, received her friends, including Professor Hors- 
ford, the faculty, the senior class, and other invited 
guests. Since Professor Horsford, of Cambridge, and 
Mr. Goodenough, of Worcester, the most generous 
donors to this building, each declined to give it his 
name, it was decided to call it Norumbega, in apprecia- 
tlon of Professor Horsford’s recent historical and geo- 
graphical discoveries, lately made known through the 
press, and his interesting brochure entitled ‘‘ John 
Cabot’s Landfall in 1497, and the Site of Norumbega.” 

Most appropriately, Professor Horsford was made the 
Scheherezade of the occasion, and told his Arabian 
Nights’ tale of the fabulous Norumbegza to a delighted 
audience gathered in the spacious hall. President 
Freeman then read Whittter's poem of ‘‘ Norumbega,” 
adding, to the pleasure and surprise of her auditors, the 
following note of regret, with the accompanying son- 
net, received that evening from the venerable poet : 

AMESBURY, 4th mo., 16, 1886, 
Pear Miss Freeman : 

I thank thee for thy kind note and the invitation to the 
House-Warming of, Norumbega Cottage. It is very fitting 
that Professor Horsford should light the fires. I would be 
glad to be a looker-on, but as it is out of the question, I send 
a rbyme, which I had no time to copy or make better. With 
all possible good wishes for thee and Wellesley, I am always 
thy friend, Joun G, WuHITtier, 

NORUMBEGA. 
Not on Penobscot’s wooded bank the spires 
Of the sought city rose, nor yet beside 
The winding Charles, nor where the dally tide 
Of Naumkeag’s baven rises and retires 
‘The vision tarried : but somewhere we knew 
The beautiful gates must open to our quest, 
Somewhere that marvelous City of the West 





Would lift its towers and palace domes in view. 
And, lo! at last its mystery is made known, 

Its only dwellers maidens fair and young, 

Its Princess such as England’s Laureate sung ; 
And, safe from capture save by love alone, 

It lends its beauty to the lake’s green shore, 
And Norumbega is a myth no more! 

Regrets were also received from Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of The Christian 
Union, the Rev. Phillips Brooks, ex-Governor and Mrs. 
Claflin, Mrs. H. B. Goodwin, and others. 

With the Hghting of the household fires on each 
hearthstone by Professor Horsford, the Lares and 
Penates were supposed to be set up, and the happy 
occupants of the new house will hereafter recklessly snap 
their fingers at those fierce winds prophesied by Milton 
as coming 

** from the north 
Of Norumbega, armed with ice 
And snow, and hail, and stormy gust and flaw.”’ 
Lourse Mannina Hopekrns. 
WELLESLEY CoLLece, April 19, 1886. 








THE STRANGE STORY OF AN EPITAPH. 
By tue Rev. T. P. Huenes. 


REMARKABLY good story has been going round 

the papers. Itis this: A missionary who lived 

at Peshawur, on the Afghan frontier, was shot by his 

watchman, and the people of the place inscribed on his 
tomb, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

It is a capital joke. It appeared first in the London 
‘Vanity Fair.” It is even toldin Mr. Wylie’s guide to 
his maps of Central Asia, which are drawn with such 
mathematical precision. It is related at every dinner 
table in India. And it is likely to be handed down in 
every book of clerical anecdote for generations to come. 
The story as told in ‘‘ Vanity Fair” isas follows: There 
resided at Peshawur a Presbyterian missionary, wno 
was a learned man, but of a highly irascible temper, and 
who was, consequently, but little loved by his Episcopal 
brethren. The learned man was a Jew andan American 
citizen, and when he was accidentally shot by his watch- 
man the English residents of Peshawur collected a con- 
siderable sum of money, and requested the Episcopal 
missionaries to erect a suitable monument over the grave 
of their Presbyterlan brother. But they took their re- 
venge. They put on the monument: ‘‘ The Reverend 
, Shot by his watchman. ‘ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.’” 

The story is recorded as an amusing and comical 
instance of clerical bigotry. But it unfortunately lacks 
one important element, the element of truth. It is not 
true. Not aword of it. 

The inscription runs thus : 

‘* Erected to the memory of the Rev. Isidore Lowen- 
thal, misstonary of the American Presbyterian Mission- 
ary Society, who translated the New Testament into 
Pushto, and was shot by his chowkidar, April 27, 1864. 
‘I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ. For itis the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believ- 
eth.” Rom.i., 16. 

That is all; not one word more. And yetif you travel 
in India you will meet with the most respectable people 
who will be ready to swear that they have seen the very 
words ‘‘ Well done,” etc , on the tomb with their own 
eyes, I was once dining at the mess of the Royal Artil- 
lery in Peshawur, and I heard the chief civil officer of 
the district tell the story amid roars of laughter (for a 
joke at the expense of the clergy always takes). ‘I 
beg your pardon, Captain O——,” I said, ‘“‘but do 
you know that little story of yours is not true ?” ‘‘ I beg 
yours,” the magistrate replied, ‘‘but I have seen the 
words on the tomb myself.” A friend of mine called 
upon the officer commanding the Nineteenth Cavalry at 
Peshawur, when the gallant colonel told the story of the 
epitaph. Upon hearing it again repeated, I called upon 
the colonel of the Nineteenth Cavalry and assured him 
that the story was not true. ‘‘ But I have read it onthe 
tomb,” was the reply. On another occasion 1 was din- 
ing atthe house of the Sessions Judge at Peshawur, when 
the Jady of the house entertained her guests with the 
story. After dinner I informed my hostess that it was 
not true. She said: ‘‘ I have read it on the tomb.” I 
offered to take her to the cemetery the next morning, 
and I[ then pointed to the inscription as itstands. ‘‘Then 
you have changed it,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ for I am certain 
I once read it.” Now, here is one of the most remark- 
able instances of the unsatisfactory nature of circum- 
stantial evidence. The chief magistrate of a civil dis- 
trict, the colonel of 4 cavalry régiment, and the wife of 
a sessions judge, all three witnesses of undoubted 
reputation, were, I firmly believe, prepared to swear to 
the existence of that text of Scripture on the tomb of the 
Rev. Mr. Lowenthal, and now we have not only “ Var- 
ity Fair,” but ‘‘ Wylle’s Guide,” and a host of papers, 
asserting the same thing. ‘' But what proof have you 
that the text was never on the tomb ?” it will be asked. 
My reply is, I am the person who selected the text which 
ison thetomb. I did not write the inscription; that was 





written by a clergyman now at Umritsar, in the Punjab. 
Sut, at his recjuest, I selected the text—Rom. 1.,16. And 
there never has been any other teat on thetomb. Then 
how could such a story originate? Its history is as fol- 
lows: In the previous year to Mr. Lowenthal’s death, a 
missionary died at Peshawur, and the chaplain of the 
station wrote over the entry of the death in the register 
of burtals, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant.’ 
When his Presbyterian brother was shot, the chaplain, 
who was a personal friend of his, wrote the same text 
across the entry of his death, without the least intention 
of perpetrating a joke. I related this fact to the chap- 
lain’s successoer—for the chaplain who made the entry 
died soon afterward—who sent it to a church paper In 
India. ‘‘ Ruffler,” the Indian correspondent of ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair,” got hold of it, and perverted the facts as they are 
now related. But it may beasked, How do you account 
for s0 many respectable witnesses being so confident 
that they have read the words on thetomb? This 
strange circumstance is accounted for by the fact that 
the words of the inscription, ‘‘Translated the New Testa- 
ment into Pushto, and was shot by his chowkidar,” 
always excite remark, the transition being somewhat 
sharp, and the people go away remembering that there 
is something peculiar in the inscription, so when they 
hear the story from ‘‘Vanity Fair” they feel certain that 
they have seen the words on the tomb. The whole 
circumstance I have always found to be exceedingly in- 
teresting to students of legal evidence. 

The Rev. Mr. Lowenthal was aremarkableman. He 
was bora at Posen, in Prussian Poland, of Jewish parents, 
in 1827. He emigrated to America in 1847, and was 
reduced to poverty, and became a peddler in the streets 
of New York. Having madea little money, he became 
a teacher in Lafayette College. In the autumn of that 
year he embraced Christianity, and was baptized. In 
1852 he became a student in Princeton College, where 
he graduated. He was accepted as a missionary of the 
American Presbyterian Society in 1857, and went out to 
Peshawur, where he was celebrated for his linguistic at- 
tainments, and where he translated the New Testament 
into the language of the Afghans. He was accidentally 
shot by his watchman in 1864, the year I first went to 
Peshawur. His memorial tomb isan exceedingly hand- 
some monument of Delhi sandstone, and it islikely to be 
one of the most historic monuments in India, for not 
only is there the strange story of its epitapt, but it was 
afterward discovered that in the Persian translation of 
the English inscription the Mohammedan sculptor had 
added the words, ‘‘ Don’t laugh;” a circumstance which 
is related in ‘‘ Murray’s Handbook,” the writer of which 
verifies the truth of my present narrative. And thus it 
happens that the memory of this distinguished graduate 
of Princeton is more likely to be handed down to pos- 
terlty by the strange blunders regarding his monument 
in that distant cemetery than by his literary reputation, 
or even his translation of the Scriptures into the language 
of the Afghan people. 








The United States Department of Agriculture, in its 
Forestry Division, has prepared a schedule for obser- 
vations of tree life, and, accompanying it, of weather 
conditions, for the purpose of alding an interest in for- 
estry work, and to arrive at certain results explained on 
the schedules. It is desirable that these observation 
should be noted by a very large number of persons ; 
and everybody interested will be welcome to apply for 
the blanks to the Department. As the season is rathe 
advanced, not all the points required may be taken this 
year, but even a partial report will be acceptable. 





WORK FOR WOMEN AT OXFORD. 


By Vrpa D. ScuppDErR. 


IN TWO PARTS.—I, 
HERE {fs no more fruitful source of misconception 
than a failure to state clearly what one does no 

intend to do. It will be well, therefore, to say at onae 
tbat this paper makes no pretense of giving an exhaustive 
or detailed account of the general methods of work at 
the elder of the two great English universities. It is 
designed simply to furnish a few hints and suggestions, 
gathered during a winter's residence in the gray old city, 
to those who may be interested in the openings fo 
women’s study all over the world, and especially to any 
who may have a more or less definite desire to study 
some day at Oxford. A student who is able to translate 
that desire into fact will probably suffer more or less a 
first from bewilderment and perplexity. To any one, 
indeed, fresh from the definite and clearly formulated 
system of our American colleges, the complex mechan- 
ism of the English universities must, I think, seem 
hopelessly confused. It is inevitable that a system 
which isthe growth of centurfes, and has expanded, 
first In one direction, then in another, to meet the vary- 
ing needs of successive generations, should be more 
difficult to grasp than one which sprang into existence 
comparatively speaking, a completed whole ; and it 
also natural that those to the manor born should be un- 
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als. The average Englishman comes into the world, I 
verily believe, with an innate kno viedge of the different 
functions of Responsions, Collections, Great Mods and 
Little Mods: and he regards with courteously veiled 
disasin and amazement any one who fails to grasp at 
first sight the fact that rector and master and president 
and warden and provost and dean are synonyms for 
exactly the same thing. I remember well my struggles 
in endeavoring to find out anything during my first 
week in Oxford. My friend andI sallied forth at a vent- 
ute on our second morning, to find Lady Margaret 
Hall, where the women students reside ; I say at a vent- 
ure, for the map contemptuously stopped short before 
it reached that modern institution. We wandered on, 
however, enjoying glimpses of tranquil, cloistered 
quadrangles, of old church towers and picturesque 
gables, covered with searlet creeper and glossy ivy, till 
it seemed the part of prudence to make inquiries 
‘“‘Ffoh, certainly,” sald the good-natured woman whom 
we first asked. ‘‘Hi know the’All. You goes right 
on till you comes to the top, and there you are.” Grate- 
ful, but slightly bewildered, we proceeded on our way, 
but soon stopped another woman. ‘“‘ Surely,” she re- 
plied, with cheerful alacrity, ‘‘ You'll find it as soon as 
you get to the bottom.’’ We thanked her, and sought 
counsel no more. But even when we had finally dis- 
covered the mysterious combination of top and bottom, 
our troubles were not over. The lectures, it seemed, 
were not given in the Hall—oh no, indeed ; that was sim- 
ply a place where the young ladies lived. We must go 
down St. Giles’s, and up St. John’s, till we came to the 
Mews, and then, ‘“‘back there” we should find ‘‘a 
funny little place—you can’t possibly miss it.” Then 
we could go to any lectures we liked for a while—no- 
body knew just which were being given that day—and 
decide which we preferred. The whole system seemed 
hopelessly informal and confused, and we were at first 
inclined to be rather contemptuous of the instruction 
given in so incidental a manner. We changed our 
minds, however, when we had found the “funny little 
place ”—very funny it was—had attended a few lectures, 
and, still more, had learned to know some of the girl 
students, and to estimate the quality of their work. 
The truth is that women have been studying at Oxford 
for a very short time—less than eight years, I believe— 
and the number of students is so lmited that no need 
bas been felt for very definite arrangements. Moreover, 
in so conservative an institution it is well to be as un- 
obtrusive as possible, and to avoid all flourish of tramp 
ets And the English system, as I shall point out 
presently, dispenses largely in any case with formalities 
and red-tape 

Unless she has matriculated at London University, or 
has passed the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, any can- 
didate who desires to study for the equivalent of a de- 
gree at Oxford is obliged, even if loaded with honors 
from other colleges, to pass certain preliminary exami- 
vations. The standard of these preliminaries is decid- 
edly lower than that of our entrance examinations. 
Modern languages, for instance, can be offered instead 
of Latin or Greek, and the candidate may take her 
choice between two books of Euclid and elementary 
algebra. 

In the general scheme of the University course, as 
taken by women, there is noticeable a curious reversal 
of the ideas which, untfl recently at least, have pre 
vailed in America. Whatever may be the final solution 
of the much-vexed question of the province of electives, 
the student in this country has until now been allowed 
increasing liberty as she advanced in the course and 
cained in maturity. In England, on the other hand, she 
is forced at the very outset to one great act of choice ; 
and. this once made, she has absolutely no further free- 
dom, except in the methods of studying a given subject. 

In the first place, then, she decides whether she will 
‘imply endeavor to pass, or will go in for honors. A 
girl, however, who cares enough for study to go to 
Oxford at all will probably not be satisfied with the 
¢quivalent of the bare degree. If, then, she aims at 
taking honors, she chooses between eight different de- 
partments, or schools: classics, mathematics, modern 
history, physical science, English, modern languages, 
ancient history, philosophy. In only three cases—math- 
«matics, modern history, and natural sclence—are these 

chools identical with those in which the young men 
study ; for in these cases alone have the authorities as 
vet granted to women the power of taking the regular 
University examinations. The standard in the other 
departments is, however, analogous to that in the Uni 
versity, and the teaching and examining are all done by 
University men. The work demanded is usually the 
same as that required in some University school ; and 
it is to be hoped that all the departments, especially the 
grand School of Liters Humauiores, will in time be 
opened to women students. 

Once this momentous question decided, the student 
turns her back, absolutely and forever, on all depart- 
ments but herown. Has she chosen the classics? not 
a moment will she waste on the literature of her own 
country. Is her liking for ancient history? she will 





strain every nerve to master the details of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and remain ignorant, to the end, of the sim- 
plest principles of natural science. Specialization to 
the last degree is the governing princlple of study at 
Oxford. Again and again I was asked, ‘“‘In what did 
you take your degree ?” and was regarded with simple 
amazement when I replied, meekly, ‘‘ In things in gen- 
eral.” It is hardly an exaggeration to say that, as far 
as prescribed studies are concerned, the idea of general 
culture is ignored in the University. 

Having decided on her specialty, and passed the pre- 
liminaries, the woman student has, during her two or 
three years’ residence at Oxford, no further connection 
with the University. Her object, and the object of 
every student, is to pass with as much distinction as may 
be in the final schools ; for, by a change of application, 
the term ‘‘school” signifies, not only a given depart- 
ment, but also the examination at the end in that depart. 
ment. The efforts of generations have been expended 
in discovering the best means to attain this end, and the 
method fixed upon is the separate, private training of 
each individual. The whole practical work of teaching 
in the University is done by private tutors—men who, 
as a rule, have taken honors themselves, and remain in 
residence, enjoying a fellowship, or some other honorary 
position. There are, indeed, the regular University and 
College lectures ; but it is not in these thst the real solid 
work is done. Sometimes they are largely popular, and 
attended by the general public, as in the case of the de- 
lightful lectures which we heard from Mr. Ruskin in 
his capacity of Slade Professor ; sometimes they are 
really useful to students, though not aimed at any par- 
ticular end, as in the course given last year by Free- 
man on methods of studying history ; but for purposes 
of special work they are seldom of much avail. We 
attended one of these courses last year, with the vain 
expectation of learning something of constitutional his- 
tory ; and, although we fafled in our main object, I think 
that we felt ourselves more than repaid by the general 
impressiveness of the scene. The lectures were given in 
the hall of University College, a place filled with mem- 
orles of Shelley. The beautiful Gothic roof, the mull- 
foned windows filled with rich old stained glass, and 
the armorial bearings cn the ceiling, all carried one back 
at least three centuries ; while the portraits of founders 
and benefactors on the walls looked down benignantly 
in perpetual witness to the continuity of history. When 
the immense hal! was filled with several hundred black- 
robed students, and the Master, in cap and gown, called 
the roll with sonorous emphasis, one could have imag 
ined one’s self listening to Abélard, had it not been for 
the eminently modern element introduced by the minute 
handful of us women making ourselves as inconspicuous 
as we could in our own particular corner. As the years 
pass on, more and more of the University lectures are 
open to women, though some benighted professors still 
sturdily refuse to admit them. It is no great loss, for, 
as I say, the solid work is done by private teaching. 

The girls at Oxford, however, introduce often a 
slight modification of this system, and reduce the ex- 
pense by clubbing together in classes of five or six— 
never, I think, exceeding a dozen. As the examina- 
tions at the end are the only matter fixed by law, there 
is in many of the departments no regular, gradated 
course of study. In the English, for instance, where 
my own work lay, a student took up first any book or 
any period she chose, according to her convenience. 
The consequence is that the classes do not at all 
represent different grades of attainment. One may, 
and often does, find first, second, and third year girls 
all mixed up together. The result would be disastrous 
under our American system, which, in order to work 
successfully, demands a certain evenness of training 
and ability in the scholars ; but it makes no real differ- 
ence in England, where the class system is simply an 
ex'ension of individual tutoring entered upon for con- 
venience. Talking in class is unknown, and a dreadful 
breach of etiquette. ‘‘ Recitations ” are relegated to the 
primary schools. The work, in all cases of which I 
have personal knowledge, {s conducted by lectures on 
the part of the teacher, aud by the preparation of papers, 
more or less elaborate, on that of the pupil. An ex- 
tremely high standard, both in quantity and quality, is 
demanded in these papers, as indeed it may justly be, 
since they represent a much greater proportion of time 
and work than would ever be given in America to any 
one class. For it follows from the comparatively narrow 
ficld covered during the three years’ residence, and 
from the great demand for thoroughness and scholarship 
in the department chosen, that only a very few classes 
are attended ata time. Five hours a week is, I think, 
the maximum ; I myself never took more than three, and 
found every instant of my days occupied. How the 
English girls manage with five hours I do not know, 
or rather I do know, for they used to narrate to me with 
glee their skill in evading the authorities, and sitting up 
till four in the morning, or rising at three. It doesn’t 
seem to hurt them at all—perhaps because they recuper- 
ate their strength once in a while by a little twelve-mile 
walk before breakfast. 





SOME MATTERS IN VIRGINIA WORTH 
NOTING. 


By 8S. W. Powe tu. 


T is a great advantage for one from the North who 
wishes to get inside and therefore sympathetic 
views of the social, religious, educational, and political 
condition and progress of the South, to begin the study 
of any locality with some inquiry as to its industries 
and resources. For this are several reasons, but I will 
mention only one. The South is very anxious to devel- 
op its resources, and believes that the North has the 
skill, labor, and capital which the South needs. A 
stranger from the North who goes among merchants, 
planters, or manufacturers, asking specific, well-directed 
questions as to the methods of carrying on any particu- 
lar business ; the amount and value of the output, and 
the increase or decrease in the profit; the conditions 
necessary for improvement, or the causes that hinder 
desired results, will find a quick and hearty response. 
Reserve and distrust are soon gone, and he finds himself 
getting on friendly terms in a few minutes with men 
whom he had perhaps supposed were bristling with 
incurable antagonisms to everything hailing from the 
North. It is surprising how soon one gets the feeling 
that one has always known the lumberman, oyster 
dealer, peanut broker, or truck-raiser, with whom he 
began to talk about his specialty ten minutes before. 
The questions must be those which are evidently put for 
the sake of getting information ona subject that the 
man you are talking with thinks that he understands. 
Of course the fact of your asking implies that you are 
disposed to take the attitude of a pupil, and his pupil. 
Take notes of what he says. Ask him to restate points 
that seem to you important, especially if it is clear that 
he considers them such. 

This need not be in any way a piece of insincerity. 
What you want is the man’s real opinion, and that, of 
course, he will not give you as long as he distrusts you. 
In one instance my questions were a little too discrim- 
inating. Just before leaving New York I had become 
interested in a certain new industry—and {t seems likely 
to become a very important one before long—and had 
read a carefully written series of articles relating to it, 
and made an abstract of them. On visiting a certain 
important town on the Atlantic seaboard I was delighted 
to learn that a quite extensive plant for developing this 
particular resource has recently been established. At 
once I sought the proprietors, and, in my eagerness to 
learn some points that were not quite clear to me, showed 
that I had some special information on the subject. It 
80 happened that, not long before, a man connected with 
a rival establishment had visited them and been shown 
around with great courtesy, his true errand not hav- 
ing been perceived until several valuable secrets had 
been let out. As my questions began to grow specific 
the answers began to grow evasive, and before long there 
was a point-blank demand to know what use I wished to 
make of the information. Fortunately, I had the means 
of satisfying this very natural and reasonable demand, 
and the result was that one of the gentlemen of the firm 
took me in his carriage, and showed the whole thing, 
which was worth going a long way to see. Another 
advantage in forming these acquaintances with business 
men is that in the South they are, as a rule, better in- 
formed as to what is going on in other parts of the 
country, and less apt to be prejudiced against people 
and ideas coming from outside than professional men. 
They are more ready to see the needs and defects of 
their communities, as well as the advantages and merits. 
You will not, indeed, get such wholly rose-colored views 
from them as you will from some other sources, espe- 
cially from editors. And, after a cordial relation with 
them is secured, you may inquire freely as to social, 
educational, and political matters, particularly if you 
happen to think that President Cleveland's election is, 
on the whole, a good thing. If, in addition to this, you 
area Mugwump, you are reasonably sure of keeping on 
good terms, even if you should evince some interest in 
the delicate subject of the color line. Several times, 
after establishing friendly relations by talk about busi 
ness matters, I have had earnest and entirely good- 
natured discussions on the relations between the races, 
and the bugaboo of social equality. My strong convic- 
tion that nothing can be settled in a safe way any where 
until every one is treated for just what he is, no matter 
what his color—this conviction, with the best arguments 
I could muster in its support, has again and again re- 
ceived fairly hospitable consideration from those who 
felt sure that such a state of things would mean chaos. 
I parted, as far as I could judge, upon the most cordial 
terms with a man who said he would rather his children 
should die than that they should live ina community 
where a white person could eat with a negro, no matter 
how refined and intelligent, without losing social posi- 
tion. After a general talk about business matters, we 
gradually worked around to a very warm, but perfectly 
friendly, discussion of this incendiary topic. 
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A remarkable though indirectly beneficial result of 
the Mahone episode was indicated to me by one of 
the keenest and best-Informed observers, who is himself 
thoroughly opposed to Mahone and all his works. The 
massing of the colored vote, and its manipulation in the 
interests of the worst demagogism, has opened the eyes 
of the more thoughtful and intelligent whites, who would 
have been tardily won, if at all, to any hearty support of 
free schools. They see that such a mass of uneducated 
voters is a standing menace to law and order, and espe- 
clally when they are excitable, clannish, and easily influ- 
enced, as are most of the negroes. It is greatly to their 
credit that, exceedingly anyry as they have all been, they 
have not, as aristocracies have always been prone to do, 
regarded savage repression as the only available re 
source. To be sure, the strong probability of Federal 
interference has no doubt helped to prevent a general 
resort to this tempting panacea. But this does not alter 
the fact that many of them not only have not tried vio- 
lence, but have also seen that education {is a hopeful 
alternative. Had they been solid against free schools, 
it is doubtful if the Democratic party of Virginia would 
have run, as it has, a neck-and-neck race with the 
Mahoneites in bidding for colored votes by legislation 
in favor of common schools, and in making the appro- 
priations for the negro schools equal to those for the 
whites. 

Some of these concessions have, it is true, been of 
doubtful benefit. A marked instance is that of the sub- 
stitution of colored for white teachers and officers in the 
colored normal school at Petersburg. A good deal of 
money has been squandered in buildings that are not 
worth anywhere near their cost, and up to the present 
time—three years after the commencement of the enter. 
prise—very little has been accomplished except to create 
a disbelief in negro capacity for managing such under- 
takings. There were colored men, no doubt, capable 
of taking the $100,000 appropriated for buildings and 
grounds, and the annual sum voted for tuition, and ex- 
pending them in such a way as to satisfy any fair- 
minded man. The success of Professor Washington, a 
graduate of Hampton Normal Institute, in building up 
the colored normal school at Tuskegee, Ala., proves 
that capacity of this sort is to be found among the 
colored people. But the chances were against finding 
such a man—if at all—except after several failures. 
There are plenty of whites of proved capacity who 
could have been secured. In the meantime Professor 
Langston, who has just undertaken this serlous respon- 
sibility, should have the sympathy and encouragement 
of every friend of the negro. 

A marked contrast to this way of spending money fs 
that afforded by the normal school for white girls at 
Farmville, Va., of which Dr. Ruffner is principal. 
Starting with a very modest equipment of buildings, 
and spending money freely for salaries, thus securing 
very capable teachers at the start, the brilliant and yet 
solid work done will secure the success and popularity 
of the school, unless Virginia human nature is different 
from that of other regions. A few such schools for 
boys, and equally good ones for negroes, would make 
short work of most of the opposition to free schools. 

Hampton Institute, by the success of its industrial 
system, is conferring benefits upon tide-water and 
Southern Virginia that have won for it the enthusiastic 
support of all intelligent citizens who know what it is 
doing. The last report of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shows that 242 of the teachers em- 
ployed in public schools were from Hampton, seventy- 
seven being the highest number from any other school. 
The aim of General Armstrong is to equip his pupils 
for the seven or elght months when there will not be, 
as well as for the five or six months when there will be, 
teaching for them todo, Farming, saw-mill work, sash 
and blind makinz, wood-turning, plumbing, shoemak- 
ing, tailoring, black and tin smithing, wagon work, 
harness-making, and printing are taught to boys, while 
girls learn eooking, housekeeping, nursing, and laundry 
work, sewing both by hand and machine, etc. It is de- 
sired that, as far as possible, graduates make permanent 
homes that will be object lessons of cleanliness, honesty, 
chastity, temperance, economy, and thrift to the com- 
munities among which they teach. To do this it is 
necessary that they be able to earn a living during the 
long vacation necessitated by the poverty of the parents 
of their pupils as well as by the scantiness of the public 
money. Most colored families need the income that 
even young children can earn. To supply teachers 
with high character, a fair English education, and 
skill in teaching, with employment in the schoolroom 
not more than five or, at the most, six months, and 
enable them to live decently the rest of the year, is no 
mean victory over a very formidable difficulty. As 
long as the majority of colored schools can remain open 
so few months out of the twelve, they cannot have com- 
petent and, what is of perhaps equal importance, per. 
manent teachers unless industrial skill is a part of their 
outfit. The influence of such a Christian home as most 
of these teachers will establish in these communities is 
cumulative, hence the importance of staying power. 





Something in the same direction is almed at in the 
Bishop Paine Theological School at Petersburg. Here 
the idea is to give a fair Euglish education, with some 
knowledge of the Episcopal polity and doctrine, and 
considerable Bible knowledge. To this is to be added, 
if possible, some instruction in the principles of scien- 
tific farming. Then, with a church building, a mod 
erate amount of land, and a comfortable, plain parson- 
age, the incumbent can, with $100 a year outside aid at 
first, $90 the second year, and $10 less each year, come 
in a few years to self-support. Here again the cumula- 
tive power of permanent residence in one.community 
is counted as of the greatest importance. Such intelli- 
gent, well-ordered Christian homes are contagious, and 
especially so among a docile race like the negroes, 
Their greatest danger lies in the lack of such homes. 

In the same town (Petersburg) is Mr. McCabe’s famous 
fitting school, the principal alm of which is to give as 
thorough a preparation as possible for the University 
of Virginia and other higher institutions. Aside from 
the rigid and exact, as well as extensive, fit which this 
school claims to give, and which renders it facile prin- 
ceps among similar schools in the South, there is an 
application of the principle of governing by trusting to 
the honor of the boys which is carried further, ap- 
parently, than Arnold carried it at Rugby. A boy 
who attempts to deceive a teacher, and especially Mr. 
McCabe, must be sure that no other boy knows or sus- 
pectsit. If it becomes known, there is an instant demand 
foratrial. A panel of twenty is proposed by the prin- 
cipal, and the accused may, without assigning reason, 
object to eight of them, or, if he should insist, all would 
be excused from the duty of serving—a very distasteful 
one, by the way, but one from which no boy will ordl- 
narily be exempted—and a new panel chosen. This 
case has, however, never occurred. The trial is patient 
and thorough, and when the verdict is made up the 
opinion of the youngest boy is asked first, and so on up 
to the oldest, as is the judicious practice in courts- 
martial. If the accusation is sustained, the boy must 
leave the school, and he can never hold up his head 
again among his schoolfellows anywhere. The result 
is that the boys do not dare—even those who would not 
be restrained by principle—to risk the chance that some 
of the many keen eyes or ears of their schoolfellows 
would see or hear enough to awaken suspicion. The 
working of the principle exempts the teachers and fac- 
ulty entirely from the necessity of spying or watching. 
Absolute trust of the honor of the boys is the indispen- 
sable condition of success. If a boy has done any- 
thing out of the way, fear, if no higher motive, makes 
him seek the earliest opportunity to report it. If he 
does not, some other boy will be almost sure to know it, 
and then he will receive a pretty plain hint that he 
must be in haste if he wishes to stay in the school. No 
one would dare neglect such a hint, and any one who 
has waited for it finds himself in a very uncomfort 
able position. So it has come about that an offense 
that is not at the earliest possible opportunity reported 
by the offender {s liable to bring upon him a penalty so 
severe that most high-spirited young Virginians would 
prefer the amputation of a limb. 

I sat with Mr. McCabe in his study in the evening 
during a considerable part of the time prescribed for 
study hour. Every few minutes a boy would tap at 
the door and request permission to visit another than 
his own room. As a refusal would have involved a 
doubt of his honor, the request was always granted. But 
Mr. McCabe said that no boy would dare go to another 
than his own room without getting leave, or to speak 
on any other subject than his lesson, as it is the under- 
standing that permission to leave one’s room will not be 
asked or used except it is really necessary for the lesson 
assigned to the hour. This makes it an acted false- 
hood to ask or use it for any other purpose, and would 
send a boy to Coventry at once. It will be seen that 
this is not the same as making the boys spies. They 
do not report each other for this or that offense, but for 
attempting to deceive. 

I have taken some pains to ascertain whether Mr. 
McCabe is mistaken in supposing his plan works as de- 
scribed above, and think the evidence is strong for 
believing that he does not overestimate his success. 

WINTER Park, Fla. 








THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. 
By AMELIA E. Barr. 
IN FOUR PARTS.—I. 


IFTY years ago Garsby-Langside was one of the 

fairest spots in England ; a valley of green meadows 
and waving corn, musical with the sound of leaping 
water and the songs of robins and nightingales. But 
with the advent of power-loom weaving, men began to 
estimate the value of its water force ; and the hillsides 
were very soon blotched with mills, and the sparkling 
cascades forced into service and made to toil and to 
spin, 





When John Denby built his cotton factory there 
Garsby was a mil] town, with cranks and wheels and 
greasy piston-rods plunging and groaning at every 
window of its dreary streets. Bales of raw material 
crowded the passengers off the narrow footpaths, and 
even the hedges outside the town were ragged with 
flakes of cotton. Denby Mill was partly to blame for 
this, for it was built a little outside Garsby, up the fell, 
close to the rush of water known as “Garsby Force. 
Higher up was Garsby Grange, an old farmhouse which 
was John’s home. In older times it had been a fine 
place, with a terraced garden full of wallflowers and 
stocks and lavender, and all kinds of berries and sweet 
herbs. John Denby had done much to restore the house, 
and the garden was his delight. On summer mornings 
he was busy in it before the mill whistles shrieked their 
reveille of labor. 

Very early one day toward the end of August he was 
standing among the pink and silver asters, which were 
just beginning to blossom. He had a thought of stroll. 
ing into the larch wood behind the house, where the 
robins were trying to repeat their spring song, buta clear 
voice called him ere he could do so. 

‘* John ! John Denby !” 

‘“Why, Mary, I’m sure it isn’t breakfast time yet.” 

‘*No, it isn’t, John. Weare a bit early this morning. 
But thou knows our new preacher comes to-day, and we 
would be a poor lot of Wesleyans if we did not make 
some kind of a doo-ment. There is to be as nice a tea 
as ever was; and all the class-leaders and their wives 
will be there; and I should think that thou, being a 
trustee, would try and meet them at the railway 
station.” 

‘* What time, then ?” 

‘* Six o’clock.”’ 

‘“‘ Then I can’t doit, Mary. The mill won’t be out, 
and I have as much right to attend to the mill on week- 
days as to the chapel on Sunday.” 

‘* But smarten thyself up a bit, and come along later. 
They say the preacher is bringing a very bonny daughter 
with him.” 

‘* Bonny women are nothing in my line, Mary.” 

‘*Don’t talk in that way about women, John. 

& man down to do it. 
wife.” 

‘I have not a word to say different. 
the ‘ Yorkshire Post,’ will thou ?” 

‘Hey, John! I wonder how ever thou can bear to 
read 80 many newspapers. They would worry me to 
death if I took any notice of them.” 

‘* But I have to know the price of cotton, Mary ; and 
thou sees I’m bound to go for news where news is,” 

After a short silence he ejaculated : ‘‘ Well, I never ! 
It is Mr. Fletcher that is coming to our circuit. When 
I was a lad in Preston Bible-class he used to talk to me. 
There are some things he said to me then I have never 
forgot, and never will forget. Hey! but I’ll be glad to 
see him again.” 

This intelligence was full of interest to Mary Denby, 
and it gave a little sense of triumph to all her prepaya- 
tions. About four o’clock she dressed in her best black 
silk, and went to the preacher’s house. She was 
accompanied by a maid carrying a Yorkshire pie 
daintily wrapped up in white damask and sprigs of 
fresh parsley. There was a number of matrons already 
there, busily employed in setting a couple of tables for 
the welcoming feast. How merry they were! How 
every contribution of cake or chicken or fruit or 
flowers delighted them! It would have been easy to 
travel many a mile and not see a pleasanter sight than 
these comely women, with their white caps and flutter- 
ing ribbons, and their silk dresses carefully pinned back 
under aprons of white muslin. 

When John Denby joined them it was after seven 
o’clock, and he was the last of the expected party. The 
maids were beginning to clear away the fragments of 
the meal, and the company were sitting or standing in 
little groups about the two lower rooms. John knew 
Mr. Fletcher at once, though his hair had whitened since 
the days of the Preston Bible-class. He was a little 
man, with an air of great refinement, and the intro- 
spective eyes of one who communes more with the 
unseen than the visible; and his unworldlike air was 
made more remarkable by the frailness and delicacy of 
the earthly tabernacle which held the treasure of the 
immortal part. 

John did not notice at that time any of these 
pecullarities. He was only sensible of a grave pleasurc 
in seeing his old pastor, and of a singular feeling of 
embarrassment in the meeting, for at Mr. Fletchers 
side stood his daughter Salome, and John felt her larg 
gray eyes raining the sweetest and most perplexinie 
influence upon him. She was plainly, even poorly, 


It lets 
It is time that thou had a good 


Just reach me 


dressed in a gray merino, and wore no ornaments but a 
knot of blue ribbon at her neck; but Banker Booth’s 
bride, in rich'satin and’a gold chain and brooch of Baby- 
lonish length and value, did not look half so dis- 
tinguished and attractive. 

Before John’s arrival Salome Fletcher had been silen 
and distrait ; after it she brightened the whole room 
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with her smiles and words and pretty attitudes. She had 
either heard, or had divined, that John Denby was un- 
married, and was a man worth wianing. Had she 
known it, there was no “winning” in the case. John 
had found the woman he could love ; he had not known 
her ten minutes when he acknowledged {t to himself. 

In adimmer degree Salome also bad been touched, 
although she was not so conscious of tt. She had too 
long accustomed herself to try all feeling by the test of 
money to be aware of an attraction so defined. Yet 
from the first she took into her estimate of John some 
unusual considerations. ‘‘ He looks really good,” she 
said to her mother the next morning, ‘‘ and I have heard 
men called handsome who were not as fine looking, and 
there was a great deal of dignity inhismanner. I heard 
several people speaking of ‘Denby’s mill.’ I suppose he 
is rich, and I know he’s not married, for that woman in 
red silk, and a cap with a love bird on it, began to tease 
me about him.—I suppose I shall never do better, 
mother ?” 

** Salome ! that is not the way in which to look at 
marriage. Do not be so mercenary and selfish.” 

**T am obliged to be mercenary and selfish. 
poverty, and I have had enough of it.” 

** You have never wanted any good thing.” 

** Indeed I have. A handsome house, rich clothing, 
plenty of money, are good things ; and I have wanted 
them ever since I can remember.” 

“ They will not make you happy unless—” 

‘«There never was a girl with more discouraging par- 
ents. Father wants me to marry a preacher, with 
ninety pounds a year; and you will not take a particle 
of interest in any plan I make.” 

** Because you cannot ‘ plan’ your own way, Salome ; 
God has laid it out, and in vain you will seek a nearer 
road than he has ordered. Until the right man comes, 
you will not be married ; when he does come, nothing 
can prevent it.” 

Salome did not answer. She saw John Denby tying his 
horse at the garden gate, and she lifted her sewing, and sat 
silent until he entered the room. He had brought some 
grapes and flowers, and, being their landlord, had come 
to see if there was anything Mrs. Fletcher would like 
done to the house. He even spoke of the paper and 
paint. ‘ Perhaps Miss Fletcher would prefer something 
brighter ?” 

Miss Fletcher glanced at the somber walls, and shook 
her pretty head. ‘‘ You see, Mr. Denby, Wesleyan 
preachers have no homes. Weonly lodge a year ortwo 
within these walls, then we must move on, and some one 
else will sit in the chairs, and eat at the tables, and work 
a little in the garden. Why should we want a pretty 
home? It would only be the harder to leave it. Our 
lot is to be homeless! I must say I feel it hard some- 
times.” 

John looked with pitying admiration at the beautiful 
girl, and then at Mrs. Fletcher. That lady smiled faintly, 
and answered: ‘‘ Salome speaks for herself only, Mr. 
Denby. Wesleyan preachers and their wives know that 
they have ‘no continuing city ;’ they are satisfied with 
the promise of that one which is to come.” 

“ But their daughters do not always inherit their res- 
ignation, dear mother, and then it is hard on the daugh. 
ters. I, for instance, should like to Jive in the same 
house always, and every year I should make it more 
beautiful, and loveit better. Home is the most delight- 
ful word in the language.” 

John heartily indorsed Salome’s opinions. He thought, 
with her, that it needed a special grace to give up the 
idea of home, and be content with the passing shelter 
of changing circuits ; and he was not ill pleased that 
she had not this special grace—for every moment he spent 
in her presence incressed his admiration, and made him 
more ardently long to see her mistress of his own 
home. 

After this first visit John was very frequently at the 
preacher's house. It was easy to find excuses ; something 
happened almost every day. And as winter advanced, 
there were the tea meetings in the chapel, and the Dor- 
cas meetings at various houses. Mary Denby was 
an important woman in such affairs; she never missed 
one: and John always dropped in at their close, in order 
to escort his sister home. Then he saw Salome for half 
an hour, and every half-hour confirmed and strength- 
ened her power over him. The girl knew it; she was 
so sure of her ground that she appointed, in her own 
mind, the very day on which John Denby should ask 
her to be his wife. ‘‘ The Dorcas Society meets at Mary 
Denby’s on the 6th of January,” she thought, “ and the 
affair might as well be settled then.” When the day 
came she was quite prepared to have it settled. John 
also had looked forward totheevent. Often he pleased 
himself with the idea of the beloved girl sittiag at his 
fireside, and brightening his table, and making the old 
rooms forever beautiful in his memory. And in the 
pleasant confusion immediately after tea, all happened 
as Salome intended it, and John asked the question 
which he had been longing to ask. 

There was something almost pitiful in the intensity of 
his feeling, compared with her shy and measured satis- 
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faction. But John’s was not an exacting nature ; he was 
willing to believe that the reference to her father was all 
that he could expect, and he walked about among the 
gathering cotton-spinners with such an inward sense of 
pride and bappiness that more than one of them com- 
mented on his appearance. 

** He’s been making some g 0d bargain, I’se warrant,” 
sald Jonathan Green ; ‘‘ he carries himself as if he had 
looked at the Cotton Exchange and concluded to buy 
it out.” 

‘‘Nay, nay; there is no bounce about John Denby. 
By what I've heard, he has gotten a lass in his head, and 
I don’t say he {is wrong, either. He has made things 
very comfortable about him. I don’t know as I ever sat 
down to a nicer supper.” 

‘It will be Salome Fletcher, I’ll be bound.” 

‘*For sure ; anybody can see that. Why, the very 
sunshine comes to his heart through her eyes !” 

Others noticed that John went home with the Fletch- 
ers, and that Salome leaned upon his arm. At the gar- 
den gate the preacher stood waiting for his daughter, 
and he bid John ‘‘ good-night.” But John answered, 
“Nay, Mr. Fletcher, I want to speak to you; give mea 
few minutes to-night.” 

Without a word the preacher led the way into a small 
room which served for hisstudy. Ashe entered, a serv- 
ant placed a candle on the table, and he began in a 
nervous manner to gather together the loose sheets of a 
manuscript sermon. The gift of utterance does nct 
always accompany the gift of feeling, and John could 
not immediately command the words he wanted. 

‘* What do you wish to say to me, Mr. Denby ?” 

‘*T wish to tell you, sir, that I love your daughter, 
and that, with your consent, Salome has promised to be 
my wife.” 

**Are you sure you love Salome? She has many 
faults. You must not think that in marrying her you 
would marry a perfect woman.” 

‘Tam full of faults myself. It is not likely I would 
expect to marry a woman without them. I love Salome 
asshe is. I have not seen anything in her I want to 
change.” 

“Yes, yes; that is natural. Her faults are womanly 
faults, that men do not quite understand ; but they can 
cause misery, a great deal of misery. Poverty has been 
unlovely and hard to Salome ; if God fills her cup, per- 
haps she will walk more cheerfully before Him. I am 
quite satisfied with you, John Denby.” 

‘Then, that is all at present, sir. I will stay no 
longer to-night.” 

** Stop a moment—there {s something else I must say. 
Few flocks are without their black sheep, few families 
without their prodigal. I have a son who is a shame 
and a heartbreak to me. If you come into my house- 
hold, you must see its skeleton.” 

‘‘T am very sorry for you, Mr. Fletcher; but Sa- 
lome’s brother cannot in any way alter my feelings for 
Salome.” 

“She is very much attached to him. You must 
understand this. She will not hear him blamed. She 
will stand by him under any circumstances. I must 
confess to you that only towards her brother has she 
ever shown herself capable of a devoted and unselfish 
affection.” 

‘It would be a very queer thing if I didn’t under- 
stand what sisters and brothers are to each other. Why, 
whatever should I have done without Mary ? Where is 
Salome’s brother 1” 

‘Somewhere in the great wilderness of London. We 
never name him except to God. Of course you will 
talk to Salome, and to your sister Mary, on the subject. 
I wish you to do that; but I should be sorry if it was 
any furtber known. There are £0 many ready to point 
to the children of preachers, and ask how it is they are 
so often so wild and disobedient. And, to tell the truth, 
John, I have often wondered myself why good men 
have #0 frequently very bad sons.” 

‘* Well, sir, when men are bad who have had good 
fathers and mothers, and pure homes, whatever would 
they be if they had bad bringings up? Maybe, now, 
the very best thing God can do for a bad soul is to put 
it under a good father.” 

“Thank you, John. 
now.” 

John went up the fell, not less happy than he had 
come down it with Salome upon his arm, but certainly 
less exultant. A tender thoughtfulness veiled the first 
rapture of accepted love. In his own way he could not 
help noticing how closely the extremes of life touched 
each other ; forno sooner did his love and joy stand 
confessed, than grief, born of an equal love, came and 
stood beside it. Nor was the bewitching beauty of 
Salome exempt from the same antithesis; it would not 
be separated from the pale, spiritual father, with his 
tender conscience, and his nervous hands turning so 
restlessly the leaves of his sermon. 

In the meantime Mary Denby had fully understood 
her brother’s delay. It had given her a little pang, for 
the grace of cheerful renunciation is one of the last the 
Christian learns. And John was all in all to his sister. 


We will say good-night 





In the great sorrow of her life he had stood by her 
side and comforted her. She could hardly bear to 
thiok of giving up her sweet cares for bis comfort and 
happiness, and her own dependence upon him for com- 
pany and pleasure. But the selfish thoughts were the 
short thoughts ; in a little space she had put John first, 
anticipated his household bliss, and comforted herself 
with the assurance of a love ‘‘ closer than a brother’s.” 

When John passed the parlor window, he saw her 
moving about in the pleasant fire and candle light, 
setting a table with ‘‘ a bit of late supper” for him. 
He stood a moment and watched her. She was a very 
handsome woman, about forty years old, rosy, and 
good to look at. As she walked to and fro she was 
singing—singing gladly and confidently, as if from a 
heart running over with assurance— 


‘There is a land of love 
Where every wind breathes soft and free, 
And every silver stream exhales 
Heart-joyous melody. 


‘* No burning sorrows there ; 
No broken hearts can there abide ; 
No silent, unrequited love— 
All, all, are satisfied.” 


At the word “‘satistied” John entered, and she 
turned to meet him with the contentment of it in her 
smile. ‘‘ Hey, John, but I am glad to see thee! Thou 
has been a bit longer than I thought for.” 

“TI had a talk with Mr. Fletcher. It is all right, 
Mary.” 

“‘T am very glad to hear it. Now then, I will get the 
house made sweet and nice enough for any bride to 
come to. Thou must spare a bit of money, John, for a 
bonny bird deserves a bonny nest, and Salome has a 
hankering after pretty things—mocet girls have, and why 
not? When will thou be married ?” 

‘**T hope in the beginning of May.” 

‘* That will give me plenty of time. It was real lucky 
Dixon left my little house last month. It is the very 
place to suit me—so near to chapel and all else.” 

** Whatever art thou talking about? Thou wilt never 
leave this house. Nobody ever thought of such athing. 
Why, it is as much thine as mine; so don’t thee talk 
nonsense.” 

“ Yes, I will go to my own house. It is the best thing 
all round. Young married people have to work out their 
happiness alone. The third person is just the one thing 
not needful. Besides, the change will be good for me. 
I have been working for my own pleasure, and thine, 
many a year ; it is about time I did something for others, 
John. Come and have a mouthful of supper now. I'll 
warrant thou is hungry after thy walk.” 

“Nay, I can’t eat anything. Give me a clean clay 
pipe—l’ll have a smoke.” 

Mary laughed merrily. ‘‘Thou must be very bad in 
love, John, when thou says ‘no’ to a bit of good eat- 
ing.” But she bad that fine instinct which refrains from 
urging a man against his will, and she gave him his clean 
“yard of clay,” and, while he smoked and talked, put 
cheerfully away the unappreciated dainties. 

It was only a housecleaning to common eyes; only 
ihe supervision of painters and plasterers, and women 
inclined to pas3 an inch of wood carelessly ; but it in- 
cluded much love and self-denial, and much forgiveness 
of little thoughtless words and deeds, not like Jokn’s 
usual considerate way in regard to her. For all lovers 
are selfish ; the world for them revolves in Paradise, and 
they are the only inhabitants. John fell at times into 
this delusion. But the days and weeks went by, and the 
rooms, one by one, were made beautiful, and shut up in 
shadow and scent, with all their empty drawers and 
vases holding dried rose leaves or sweet lavender. 

In May Salome came to them, a lovely and a happy 
bride. There had been a short trip to London, but John 
was not able to leave the mill long, and Salome expected 
more happiness in the ¢clat and power her position gave 
her in Garsby than in making one of the unnoticed 
millions drifting about a big city. She walked through 
her large, handsome rooms, all so dainty and spotless, 
and felt proud of being mistress of so fairahome. The 
garden was in its spring glory. The cuckoos in the 
larch wood were telling their name all the day long. 
From her elevated position she could look over the labor- 
ing valley to the peace of the unplanted hill—to Simon 
Fell and Moughton Scar and Ingleborough. The shadow 
that had so often darkened her beautiful face lifted ; for 
a little while she was really a happy and grateful 
woman. 

As for John’s happiness, it was a wonder to him. It 
made him a wonder to others. When his wife watched 
him away in the morning with smiles, or waited with a 
kiss his return at night, or when he took her on his arm 
to chapel on Sundays, he had a joy in his heart that 
mere words could notinterpret. Every one noticed how 
bright his face was. If he had been a bit “‘ close” with 


his ‘‘ hands” before his marriage, he very soon after it 
got the reputation of being ‘‘a rare good master.” At 
this time of his life all the grapes in the garden of God 
were sweet to John, 
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As for Selome, she seemed to expand like a flower in 
the sunshine She was loving to her parents, and open- 
handed ia all matters of charity and good-will. It 
delighted her to be appealed to, to contribute, to take the 
chair at women’s meetings, to be spoken of as ‘‘the rich 
and benevolent Mrs. John Denby.” Toa woman who 
had always lived in small houses, who had always 
wanted the little luxuries of adornment and the changes 
of apparel she longed for, It was a wonderful thing to 
have drawers full of dresses and laces, and a house with 
bedrooms enough to lodge half a dozen preachers when 
the District Meeting needed her hospitallty. Nothing 
had marred her pleasure in her new estate. Mary Denby 
had not only gone to ber own home, but she had tried 
to make Salome feel as if she had done some particular 
favor to the house of Denby. ‘‘ John is looking that 
happy and well,” she would say, ‘‘ however can I thank 
thee enough, Salome!” 

But to the selfish and the small in soul, blessings only 
please while they are fresh. As the novelty of her post- 
tion wore off, Salome began to find many things disagree- 
able in it. One morning in the September following her 
marriage she came down stairs in a mood which was a 
surprise to John. He saw the cloud upon her brow, the 
shadow in her eyes, the careless indifference of her 
manner, as soon as she entered the breakfast room. 

“ Art thou sick, Salome? Has anything vexed thee, 
dearle ?” he asked, anxiously. 

No.” 

‘*Can I do anything for thee ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

‘+ Whatever is the matter, then ?”’ 

‘Oh, lifeis the same thing every day. I am tired 
of it!” 

‘*Don’t thee be foollsh, my lass. Life hes to bet’ 
same ivvery day. If we kept on changing weer work, 
we'd do nowt worth looking at.” 

‘© * Nowt’—can you say ‘ nothing’ ?” 

‘For sure I can. I can speak as fine English as any 
one; but Yorkshire is more homelike, I have heard 
thee say 80 often.” 

‘‘T have said many things I did not mean.” 

‘‘And tbat is one of them, Salome. Come, little 
woman, don’t be unreasonable.” 

There was no answer but the dark face and the lowered 
eyes and the petulant movement of the spoon in her 
coffee cup. John looked at her lovingly. She would 
not see the look. When he rose to go to the mill, she 
did not go with him to the steps and watch him down 
the road, and kiss her fingers at the last corner. The 
door was shut when he turned, and he felt as stunned 
as if he had been struck by it. 

Of course it was only a woman’s unreasonable ill- 
temper, and many men would not have made a heart- 
ache of it. But John had no experience of a woman 
ike Sslome. His sister had been cross not unfrequently, 
but she had always either a real or a fancied reason for 
the mood, and she had always stated it frankly. It 
was possible to understand and redress a grievance of 
that kind. But Salome’s vague, indifferent manner 
made him miserable ; and as he had some very impor- 
tant business to decide upon that day, it irritated him 
not to be able to fix his mind upon it. 

In an hour every one in the mill knew that ‘ Master 
Denby wer’n’t like himsen at all;” and at the dinner 
hour the overlookers, in some depth below, discussed 
the circumstance while enjoying their pipes. 

‘“'T’ warp ends o’ his temper are all brokken down 
this morning,” sald one; ‘1 hev tried him by t’ rule o’ 
three, and I can’t mak’ him oot st all.” 

“Try nim by t’ rule o' two, lad. It’s him and t’ wife, 
1 ll lay thee a shilling on it.” 

“If a man 1s middling comfortable with his wife, he 
ought to be varry weel satisfied. I doan’t mind saying 
that t’ master wer’ too much set up wi’ his.”. 

“Thou says right. My Sarah Ann wer’ hired at t’ 
preacher’s when t’ match wer’ made up. She says that 
t’ lass went up five stories in a day. She looks varry 
sweet and smiling like; but Sarah Ann suys she’s none 
without a tongue, and noways backward in lettin’ folks 
hev it.” 

““Women learn nowt by experience. Here’s a poor 
preacher’s lass got a right good husband, and she’s that 
blind and ignorant she doesn't know she’s happy aad 
well off.” 

‘**T hev seen lots o’ her sort. What's t’ use o’ fratch- 
ing wi’ them? If my wife says, ‘ Joshua, five is an even 
number,’ I answer, ‘ for sure it is, Mally, my lass.’ If 
you know owt o’ women, you'll know that they are past 
finding oot.” 

Certainly Salome was past John’s finding out. How 
could he understand that she had been in some measure 
playing a part, and had suddenly become disgusted 
with it? She did not know just why herself. There 
had been many days and weeks when she had thought 
she was quite happy, and honestly devoted to her hus- 
band. Even in her perverse mood she knew she was 
wicked and foolish, but she could not bring herself to be 
less so. ‘‘ John has found me out at last,” she thought, 
‘and it is just as well. I can be as cross now as I want 





to be. Iam tired to death of smiles and sweet words.” 
And she actually looked forward to the indulgence of 
her temper with something of the wickedly pleasant 
anticipation of a man who determines to break the 
promises made to his better self, and return to his wine- 
cup and his debauchery. 

John went home determined to make peace if {t was 
possible; but it was not possible. His wife preserved a 
dogged, nonchalant silence. Who shall say that Cemont- 
acal possession does not yet exist? Whence came 
the dumb, mocking spirit that looked from Salome’s 
eyes, and scorned away all the tender and manly ad- 
vances John tried to make? Even at the end of the 
second day, when she perceived that his patlence was 
exhausted, and his anger slowly rising, she looked at 
him with the same mute superciliousness, and to all 
direct questions opposed tha unsurmountable and un- 
attackable ‘‘ yes” and ‘‘ no.” 

On the evening of the third day she met her husband 
with the faint, patient smile of a woman who had made 
up her mind to forgive ; and John consented to take the 
pardon which he should have given, and to put aside 
hisown wrong. For love which has given all can for 
give all, and the woman was dearer to him than life. 

Next morning, when he got to the mill, Mr. F.etcher 
was waiting for him in the office. He seemed to be in 
great sorrow, and his sorrow ran into motion, as most 
sorrow does. He was walking up and down, nervously 
clacpirg and unclasping his hands. 

Joho closed the door and sald, ‘‘ Good-morning, 
father. Is there something wrong ?” 

“IT have been robbed, John—robbed of sixteen 
pounds. It is the chapel money. I have not five pounds 
in the world, and it is quarterly meeting next week.” 

‘*T have money, and It is all the same, father. When 
were you robbed ?” 

‘Yesterday afternoon. The money was in my desk 
when I locked it at one o'clock. At seven last night 
Samuel Knowles brought me some class money, and I 
unlocked it, to put his money with the rest. The 
drawer was empty.” 

‘* Where were you in the afternoon ?” 

‘‘T went out at two o’clock to visit the sick in the 
Long Lane. I did not get home until half-past five. 
Then I had my tes, and was sitting talking to mother 
when Samuel Knowles called.” 

‘* Where was mother all afternoon ?” 

‘* With your sister Mary. I met her at Mary’s gate, 
and she came home with me.” 

‘* Was any one in the house ?” 

“ The servant maid, Martha Sykes.” 

‘* Any callers ?” 

** Yea.” 

‘* Who ?” 

There was a moment's pause, then one word, ina pain- 
ful whisper—‘‘ Sulome.” 

John leaped to his feet ; he felt as if he was suffocat- 
ing ; and he asked, almost rudely . ‘‘ What does thou 
mean? Thou should not speak in that way. I[t might 
be Martha.” 

‘*No, I am sure it was not Martha.” 

The silence that followed was intense. It smote upon 
both hearts with a force and certainty that needed no 
speech. The young man, pale as death, and trembling 
through all his soul, staggered to the window, and 
stood there, looking blankly into the mill yard. The 
elder one sat still, but on his face there was that look of 
stern reproach which reflects the just anger of a 
wronged soul. John was the first to speak. He turned 
heavily round, as if in his sore heart-struggle he felt 
flesh and blood to weary him, and he sal, slowly : 

“God help us both, father, if this be true! The 
money is the least of thesorrow ; butit must be replaced. 
I will not ask the cashier for it now ; he might connect 
it with your visit. I will bring it to-night, father.” He 
had drawn near while speaking, and at the word 
‘* father” he put his brown, strong hand upon the frail, 
nervous one. which lay with such a pathetic air of help- 
less sorrow upon the table. 

‘Thank you, John, for all. As for help and com- 
fort, we both know where to go for that. This morning 
the Accuser said to me, ‘ Now you are come Into astrailt, 
and there is no promise for it.’ But when I opened my 
Bible I opened it on these words—‘ For the son disbon- 
oreth the father, the daughter the mother; a man’s 
enemies are the men of his own house.’ Well, John, 
that verse told me my trouble ; the very next one its 
cure: ‘ Therefore I will look unto the Lord ; I will wait 
for the God of my salvation. My God will hear 
me.’” 

From the mill Mr. Fletcher went straight to his 
daughter. As he mounted the fell his soul rose with 
every step—for it was one of those finely tempered ones 
which reveal all their strength and sweetness in the hour 
of conflict. 

‘** E’en as the falcon when the wind is fair 
Close to the earth on lagging pinion goes ; 
But when against her beats the adverse air, 
She breasts the gale, and rises as it blows.’’ 





Salome was in the garden. She saw him coming, and 





went to the gate to meet him. She knew her power over 
her father, and she intended to exert It ; but the momen 
they stood face to face she saw that something about 
him against which she knew all her professions and 
caresses were useless, It was not, therefore, worth while 
to offer them, and she did not attempt the part. On the 
contrary, she said, coldly, ‘‘ You are early up the fell 
this morning, father.” 

‘T have a reason for {t, Salome; I am eure that you 
know it. Shall we go into the house, or do you wish 
me to speak here ?” 

It was an autumn day, fine and still, with a breath of 
wind shivering through the air. She drew her pink, 
knitted wraps more closely around her, and said: ‘I 
know what you have come to tel] me. Here will do.” 

‘*Then you took the money from my desk ?” 

‘Yes, I took it.” 

“Why ?” 

‘*Not for myself. You know that. You know also 
that there {s only one living creature for whom I would 
take money. I stole the money for Richard. He wrote 
to you for help—for help to get away from his tempta- 
tions and bad companions, for help to get away and lead 
a new life, and you would not give It to him. Then he 
wrote to me. I could not go to John again, for I got 
fifty pounds from him last month, so I went to see you and 
mother yesterday afternoon about the matter. Both of 
you were out attending to the wants of a lot of strange 
people who are in troubie, so I took what I could find 
for my brother. I think Richard has some rights, and I 
am not going to see him ruined for the sake of a few 
sovereigns. I have heard something about a soul being 
worth more than the whole world.” 

“Stop, Salome! You are quoting God's word as the 
devil quotes it, for wicked ends. You know well all 
that I have done for Richard.” 

‘Yes, I have heard it often enough.” 

** Yet I will tell you it again. Not even a father js to 
bear everything and utter no complaint and make no 
remonstrance. Remember that for twelve years his 
mother and I gave up everything for his education. She 
went bare and shabby ; I did without the comforts and 
books I sorely needed.” 

‘*T suppose I did without things also.” 

"No, you did not. I did not rob one child for 
another. You had all things needful and proper to your 
station in life. Your mother and I bore the deprivations 
alone. True, they were common ones. It is not 
romantic to say that year after year we gave up butter 
to our bread, and sugar in our tea, warm and fresh 
clothing, books and newspapers, or that I walked hun- 
dreds of miles to spare the hire of a horse, or that these 
small acts of self denial brought in their train, as you 
well know, many others smaller and more humiliating. 
All this, continued year after year, was never romantic, 
and even grew to be contemptible, in your eyes. But 
good deeds are great deeds, Salome. Yes, even though 
they fail they are great deeds. How has Richard repaid 
us ?” 

“Poor, dear Richard! He ts young. and surrounded 
by temptation ; you should think of that.” 

‘* He deceived us continually. He ran up shameful 
debts, some of which I am still paying. He joined 
himself to companions who have taken him to the very 
gates of hell. The last time he was at home he spoke 
{rreverently of holy things, set some philosopher whom 
he cailed Comte before Christ, wounded me through my 
Saviour a hundred times aday. Let him come to the 
foot of the cross, and I wiil belleve in his reformation, 
When Jesus Christ {s hissurety for future good conduct, 
he may have the last penny | possess.” 

‘That is, Richard must be good in your way, or you 
will not help him. I call that bigotry.” 

“It is not my way ; it is God's way—it is the only 
way. Now listen to me, Salome. Many times, through 
many years, I have been robbed, as far as the picking 
of God's lock upon my right is concerned ; but this is 
the first time you have dared to pik the lock of the 
law. The next time you do it you shall settle with the 
law.” 

‘** You need not preach at me, father; I—’’ 

‘*T can never preach toa more ungrateful sinner. Oh, 
Salome! go humble yourself before God, and confess 
your sin to your husband. If you do not, then when 
Iniguity hath fully played her part, the day of reckon- 
ing will come. Thought will call to Fear, and Fear to 
Horror, and Horror to Despair, and all your lights shail 
be put out at once.” 

With these words he turned away from her, and went 
slowly down the fell side. She could not bear to watch 
him, and she stood with dropped arms among the asters 
and the late autumn flowers—stood tii] she shivered 
slightly, and instinctively drew the pink, fleecy wrap 
about her more closely. She had been in a whirl of 
angry, rebelilous passions, and it suddenly seemed to 
her as {f the stillness of the lovely place was stirred bya 
rush of evil things. A nameless terror—even there in 
the broad sunlight—came over her. She hurried into 
the house, half conscious of a fancy that some evil 
presence climbed the steps behiad her, 
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ESTRANGED. 


By FRANKLIN PIERCE LYNCH. 


oe are some souls that ever walk alone 
In this brief round of human life, 
Stitling within the ever-rising moan, 
Lest it betray their constant inward strife. 


No soft, caressing hands are laid in theirs, 
No voices speaking kindly words of cheer. 
We meet and pass them often unawares, 
Though they see us and check the rising tear. 


These, as the cereus of a midnight bloom, 

Are rare and fair, tho’ shrouded ’mid the gloom. 
The mystic plan of life would still be incomplete 

Unless the path of fate which they have trod 
Still bore the imprint of their weary feet, 

Striving and toiling toward the heights of @od. 


Yaxrx Dryrnity ScHOooL. 








SORROW’S AFTERGLOW. 
S there a human being who does not shrink from 
trouble? No preaching as to the blessed results on 
the tried soul can jor one moment assuage the shrinking 
horror from the touch of sorrow or trouble. In mo- 
ments of emotional ecstasy one can sing : 
‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee ! 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me.’’ 
But as the first shadow of the coming cross appears on 
the horizon of our jives, the Gethsemanic cry, ‘‘ Let this 
cup pass from me,” is heard in heaven, without the 
divine cry of submission, ‘‘ Not my will but thine be 
done, O Father.” 

After the dreaded shadow is behind us, we see the rift 
through which an assurance of blessed resuits is pro- 
phesied. Time fulfilis the promise. And those about 
us feel the mellow glow of that sunset of our sorrow : the 
warmer human incerest outside of the personal life; the 
loving touch of sympathy ; the clearer vision into others’ 
sorrow ; the greater charity for weakness and rebellion. 

When the sorrow has become a fiber in spiritual 
growth, revealing the hidden forces in our nature, that, 
roused into being, are forming in us a character worthy 
of our inheritance, we kiss the rod that smote us in 
thankfulness. 

“‘ She watched the winding brook steal from the shade 

Of somber pines, where it had loitered long, 
And, leaving all its dusky ambuscade, 
Run down the sunny slope with merry song. 
“«*Oh, happy brook,’ she sighed, ‘ dost not regret, 
Within that gloomy copse, thy lingering ? 
The brook laughed iow. “In that dark wood are set,’ 
It said, ‘ the springs that give me strength to sing.’ ”’ 








THE HOSPITAL FOR BROKEN RESOLU- 
TIONS. 
By Hester WOLCOTT. 


BOVE my head, over the entrance to a large 

building, was a sign in large letters, ‘‘ Hospital 

and General Home for Broken Resolutions.” I was 

standing in the doorway talking with the General Super- 

intendent, a man of somewhat severe though most noble 
aspect. He was just saying: 

** Yes, the hospital is fliling up rapidly now, but later 
in the year it will be crowded to overflowing. Theonly 
rest our doctors and nurses have is about New Year’s 
time, when there is a grand thinning out both of our sick 
wards and the adjoining Home where our good Resolu- 
lutions remain when out of employ.” 

So saying, he acceded to my urgent request that I 
might inspect the institution, and accordingly we visited 
first a general lounging-room where a group of con- 
valescents were conversing. I noticed crutches or 
canes at the side of each. I was glad that they were so 
much engrossed by their conversation that they did not 
notice our entrance, asin this way I could be an un- 
obtrusive listener. The Superintendent told me the 
speakers’ names. Mr. Resolve-to-be-punctual was 
speaking when we entered. 

** Yes, it was a sad experience,” he was saying. “A 
warmer welcome I never received from any host than 
that on last New Year’s morning. He embraced me 
most ardently, and declared that he should never under 
any circumstances allow me to leave him. For a fort- 
night I received the kindest treatment, but after that 
time a series of cruel acts of regret resulted finally in my 
summary dismissal in February, insuch a rough manner 
that, as you all know, I have not yet recovered from my 
injuries.” 

‘* Your experience was much like my last,” said Miss 
Resolve-to-speak-no-{il-of-others, “except that I was 
turned out ina week. I foretold from the first that I 





was not likely to have a comfortable stay, in spite of my 
hostess’s cordial greetings on New Year Day. The very 
next morning she nearly turned the cold shoulder on me 
when her attention was engrossed by a spicy bit of 
gossip, but I was patient and forbearing. On the 
seventh day, however, I heard her repeating with such 
evident gusto an outrageous piece of slander that my 
self-respect obliged me to leave, for my sensitive con- 
stitution was already seriously impaired by her treat- 
ment.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Resolve-not-to-smoke, ‘‘I doubt if 
any of you have had such a fightasI this month. A 
man took me in on his birthday. He had nearly 
smoked himself to death, and I was glad to help him, 
and determined to stick by him as long asI could. He 
was a plucky fellow, for though I could see he perfectly 
hated my presence, come strong sense of duty obliged 
him to treat me well. He actually housed me for a 
whole month, though many a time he was on the point 
of turning me loose. Poor fellow ! I was sorry to leave 
him, but I saw it had to come. One day he determined 
he would smoke, if he died for it, and if he never saw me 
again. In justice to myself, I must say that his health 
had improved wonderfully during my stay, but it all 
seemed of no use, and after a regular hand-to-hand fight, 
for he was a strong fellow and I was determined to stay, 
he shoved me out-of-doors so violently that I felt as if 
my very backbone were broken. Poor man! he’ll 
probably want me again on his next birthday, but my 
stay will be shorter then than the last.” 

At a beckoning gesture from the Superintendent we 
moved on into a ward filled with little cots, in each of 
which lay a poor little Broken-Resolution slowly gain- 
ing strength for renewed efforts to help the people of 
this wicked world. 

“These two belong to a very large family,” sald my 
guide, pointing to the nearest cots—‘‘ the Resolve-to-act- 
on-the sermon family. When well they attend all church 
services, and seek for homes while the sermon ifs being 
preached. They often find excellent homes for life in 
this way, and we consider it a much more reliable means 
of obtaining places than those generally secured by the 
New Year and Birthday department. But many even 
of this excellent family are turned away before their 
entertainers have quitted the church doors. One of the 
commonest causes of their discharge is the sudden 
alienation insptred in their hosts by the dissipating con- 
versation in which so many of our church-goers indulge 
even while walking down the church aisle and on their 
way home.” 

Here the occupant of a cot close at my elbow, Master 
Resolve-to-be-a Christian, spoke up: 

“I was taken in by a sweet young girl at a prayer- 
meeting one evening,” he said; ‘“‘ but the very next 
night she went to a gay party, and, though I advised her 
to wait and pay more attention to me, so recent a visitor, 
on her return she seemed to have forgotten all about me. 
I waited several days im vain for any notice, but finally, 
being nearly starved, I had to leave her. If this were 
the first time, I should not feel so discouraged, but she 
has welcomed me so eagerly so many times, and then 
treated me like this, that I begin to weary of going to 
her. I did hope she would keep me until I could send 
my big brother, Resolve-to-grow-as-a-Christian, to take 
my place.” 

How any one could resist that loving little fellow, with 
his peaceful, restful face, was hard to see. 

We next went over the spacious building adjoining 
the hospital, where all good Resolutions who were well 
enough to leave the hospital, and yet having no per- 
manent homes, were cared fcr. 

In the first room I saw many little creatures dressed 
in somber colors, and some in black. 

“‘ My name {s Resolve-to-live-so-that-I-may-be-ready-to- 
die,” said one, in response to my question. ‘‘ My 
sisters and I find many permanent homes with the 
friends of those who die or have some great sorrow. We 
think we are better off than most other families of 
Resolutions, for we are seldom turned away. My last 
experience, however, was a sad one,” she continued, 
sighing. ‘‘My hostess kept me until she put off her 
mourning dress, and then she put me off too.” 

We met one worn-out-looking old man in the hall. 

** Who is that ?” said I. 

“Poor old Resolve-to-read-the-Bible-in-course-a-chap- 
ter-a-day,” replied the Superintendent, withasmile. ‘‘ He 
belongs to the New Year Day department, but he 
seldom keeps a home after the first two months ; when 
his keepers get to Leviticus they turn him off at short 
notice.” 

In the next room were a great many good Resolutions 
—Miss Resolve-not-to be-lazy, Mr. Resolve-to-keep-the- 
laws-of-health, Mr. Resolve-to-use-no-slang, and his 
brother, Resolve-not-to-exaggerate. Miss Resolve-to-be- 
obliging and Miss Resolve-to-be-patient were there, and 
a host of others, all in a more or less degree bearing 
marks of the neglect or cruelty of their former enter- 
tainers. 

** Besides the regular church-service allotment, there 
are numerous good Resolutions,” said my guide, ‘“‘ who 





go out with every good book and newspaper which ap- 
pears in the world. These often find excellent perma- 
nent homes in this way. ... But, sir, I cannot help 
observing that I think the common treatment which our 
charges receive from their entertainers is simply shame- 
ful. And now I have said so much, I will go still 
further,” he continued, waxing indignant. ‘‘ You may 
remember, sir, that you yourself have often acted in 
this same unprincipled manner. Only last New Year’s 
you promised to give a permanent home to three of our 
most valuable helpers—Miss Rezolve to-be-contented, 
Mr. Resolve-to-be-charitable-in-judging-others, and Mr. 
Resolve - to - think - more- of -others’-happines3-than-my 
own. Where are they now ?” 

His question was answered in a most uncomfortable 
manner for me, by the sudden appearance of these 
three old guests of mine. As each approached me, the 
Superintendent, before whom I seemed suddenly to grow 
quite powerless, deliberately stabbed me with a slender, 
sharp instrument, which wounded at every thrust. I 
tried to escape, but was prevented by a crowd of other 
good Resolutions. Birthday and New Year’s Resolu- 
tions whom I had not seen for years ; Church Resolu- 
tions; Bible Resolutfions—al] kinds came rushing in 
upon me from all sides. Numerous as they were, how- 
ever, my ruthless guide managed to inflict a stab for 
each of them in my poor body. By this time, even in 
the midst of the tumult of reproaches which met my 
ears, I more than once heard the Superintendent ad- 
dressed as Conscience! When I became conscious that 
he was in reality that dread character, I made one more 
desperate effort to escape. I pushed, I struggled—when, 
lo! I awoke. I was in my study chair, the lamp burned 
low, the clock pointed to midnight, and before me lay 
my open book with the mark at these last words which 
1 had been reading before I fell asleep : 

‘* He who will form but one good resolve at a time, 
and make that the subject of earnest prayer and con- 
stant daily effort, need reproach himself with few 
Broken Resolutions.” 





MRS. BALL’S WAY. 
By M. F. Burts. 





E were out for a drive in Mrs. Ball’s comfort- 

able family carriage—Mrs. Ball, my cousin 
Kate, myself, and Nina Ball, a young lady of eleven. 
Now, Nina was one of those irrepressible creatures that 
are the despair of staid elderly folks. My cousin Kate, 
who was both staid and elderly, though by no means 
old, glared at her a dozen times the first half-mile, say- 
ing plainly with her fine black eyes, ‘‘ Oh, if you were 
my child!” We were driving through bewitching scen- 
ery—hills, vales, meadows, all velvety with June. 
Daisies and wild roses filled the scene with fairy beauty ; 
grapevine and clematis, alder and white birch, made a 
delicious tangle by the roadside; birds sang, brooks 
rippled, sunbeams flashed, and—Nina talked, just gab- 
bled incessantly. Mrs. Ball spoke quietly to her daughter 
three or four times, reminding her that she was ‘‘ spoll- 
ing the ladies’ pleasure.” She answered the child’s 
questions patiently, stopped the horses for her to get out 
and pick wild roses, let her run alongside the carriage 
when the capricious little lady desired—in short, was 


‘amfability itself. 


When we were at home again, and in the guest-cham- 
ber that I shared with Kate, the latter said : 

‘**T don’t care if I don’t have another drive while I am 
here ! And the country is so charming. I think it is just 
too bad for that spoil-sport to ruin our pleasure. If she 
were my child”—what would happen in such a case 
Kate did not say, but she looked unspeakable things. 

It happened that evening that we played the eaves- 
dropper quite unintentionally. Nina’s room was near 
our own, and after the house was still Mrs. Ball visited 
her little daughter. The conversation that we listened 
to was very impressive, and neither of us is likely to 
forget it. The lady began by chatting pleasantly with 
Nina about little matters that interested the child, prais- 
ing her for her attention to little duties that belonged to 
her share of the housekeeping. Then she led the con- 
versation gently to the point she wished to reach. Pres- 
ently she said : ‘‘ You do so well in some things, Nina, 
that your faults are the harder to bear. I was very much 
grieved today by your rudeness and thoughtlessness. 
My ride was completely spoiled. I should have enjoyed 
myself much better at home reading or sewing on the 
piazza.” 

‘*Oh, mamma!” said Nina, her voice full of concern. 

‘* And,” continued Mrs. Ball, ‘‘I am sure the ladies 
were on pins and needles all the time.” 

“I am sorry,” said the child ; ‘‘ but I don’t care so 
much about that ;” and there was mischief in her tone. 

‘* But they are our guests. A lady puts aside her own 
preferences always for her visitors—always studies their 
pleasure. But to-day you only thought of yourself. 
And you have driven through the same country dozens 
of times ; and it was all new to them.” 

“Oh, I know they were disgusted with me; I saw it 
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in their eyes,” said Nina, as confidential as if she had 
been talking to a playmate. 

‘“* And how did I feel to know that my little daughter 
was disgusting my guests ?’ asked Mrs. Ball. 

‘Oh, mamma, I didn’t think of that! Why didn’t 
you make me stop ?” 

‘“*T trusted that next tlme you would stop because It 
was right to stop. I don’t want to do anything to sepa- 
rate your heart from mine, darling.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then alow sob. We 
knew that the child’s arms were around the mother’s 
neck, and that the good eed sown was being watered 
by tears. 

‘“ Well,” whispered my cousin Kate, drawing a long 
breath, ‘‘that 77a mother. ‘ Let ratlence have her per- 
fect work.’ I never understood the meaning of that 
text 0 well before.” 

“¢ Provoke not your children to anger,’” said I. 
‘Our next drive will be more agreeable. I have great 
faith in Mrs. Ball’s way.” 








THE WEAR AND REPAIR. 


N article in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review” by Robson 
Roose, M.D., on ‘‘ Rest and Repair in London 
Life,” gives suggestions most helpful, and equally appli- 
cable to overworked humanity in any center of civil- 
ized life. 

That much of the nervous exhaustion of modern 
time is the result of unnecessary overwork, of criminal 
carelessness on the part of the worker, is the opinion of 
all close observers. Nature sends out many warnings 
before she ceases to perform her functions, and the wise 
man and woman hear and obey: Much of the exbaus- 
tion among women {s due to the unhealthy excitement 
that becomes to some natures a necessary condiment to 
every-day life. 

For such there is no remedy. A morbid nature 
craves unhealthy methods of work or play. Exhaus- 
tion produced by devotion to ‘“‘soclety” can easily be 
avoided by refraining from its alluring pleasures beyond 
one’s powers of endurance. 

Work frequently forcesa man beyond the line of 
prudent care, but, if forced beyond the line, he should 
have reserved forces to call to his aid in these times of 
necessity. Let him beware of the demands he makes 
on these forces, that they be not exhaustive, draining 
the sources of supply. Dr. Roose says: 

‘In estimating the amount and character of brain-work 
which can be performed without causing undue wear and 
tear, itis obvious that no rules of universal applicability 
can be laid down. Men’s capacities for work differ as much 
as their features, and very much depends upon previous 
training, but a few practical suggestions may not be without 
value. If the sleep be normal in amount and refreshing in 
character, and if the appetite and digestion remain good, it 
is certain that no harm is being done.”’ 

The difference between individuals prevents any rule 
as to the requisite hours of rest for all workers, 

‘‘When sleepleseness is troublesome, relief should be 
sought for in the discovery and removal of the cause, when- 
ever possible. The con lition is often due to indigestion, and 
when this is the case the ordinary remedies for inducing 
sleep are worse than useltss, The nervous relations be- 
tween the brain and the stomach are so intimate that dis_ 
order of the one organ is almost certain to affect the 
other. Excitement, worry, and anxiety, which have their 
seat in the brain, interfere with the functions of the stom 
ach, and in like manner anything that unduly taxes the 
power of or irritates the stomach disorders the circulation 
and nutrition of the brain. The sleeplessness often com- 
plained of by gouty persons is due to the poisonous effect 
of the morbid material upon the nervous system. Exces- 
sive smoking, too much alcohol, tea, and coffee, often re- 
sorted to by overworked per3ons, are frequent causes of 
sleeplessness. In all these cases the cause is removable, 
while the effect may be counteracted by appropriate treat- 
ment. Nothing is more mischievous, however, than to con- 
tinue the habits, and to have recourse to drugs to combat 
the effects. A due amount of exercise tends to induce nor- 
mal sleep, and such exercise may not be of a violent char- 
acter. A walk of twoor three miles daily is sufficient, and 
is perhaps as much as a busy man can find time for. A 
ride on horseback—the Palmerstonian cure for gout—is 
probably the best form of exercise for those whose minds 
are constantly at work. It has been well said that a man 
must come out of himself when in the saddle ; he is forced 
to attend to his horse, and to notice the objects he meets. 
Walking may be a merely automatic process, and afford 
little. if any, relief to the mind, and carriage exercise may 
be practically valueless, if the mind is not diverted from 
what had previously occupied it.” 

In regard to food, Dr. Roose says : 

“The state of the digestion has been alluded to as a test 
of the effect which severe mental work is producing on the 
system. A man who works hard with his brain must eata 
sufficient quantity of food to supply the waste of the nery- 
ous tissues. Indigestion, with its host of troubles, is to be 
kept at bay, and it is often difficult to accomplish this ob- 
ject. Given, however, a fair constitution, much may be 
done by ordinary care and forethought. A good appetite 
for breakfast is an excellent test of the state of the diges- 
tion, and of the good effects of the night’s rest. Captain 


Dalgetty’s plan of securing, on all occasions which offer, 





‘as much vivers as the magazine can possibly hold,’ is 
not one to be recommended for ordinary persons engaged 
in peaceable occupations, but there can be no doubt as to 
the advantage of taking in a reasonable supply before 
beginning the more arduous labors of the day. The late- 
ness of the dinner hour at the present day necessitates, for 
most people, a tolerably substantial meal between one and 
two o’clock ; and if a man is kept hard at work during the 
afternoon, it is highly desirable that he should take at least 
half an hour’s rest before dinner. Nothing is more likely 
to produce Indigestion than to eat, even moderately, when 
mind and body are thoroughly wearied with the day’s toil. 

‘* With regard to the quality and kind of food beat suited 
to men who are working hard with their brains, space will 
not allow me to offer more than a few suggestions. A man 
must be very unobservant or very foolish if he does not 
find out for himself what suits him and what does not, but 
few men realize the extent to which our sensations are 
influenced by the condition of our digestive organs, and 
what an effect indigestion often produces upon our views of 
things in general, and our own prospects in particular. 
Under any circumstances, if indigestion is to be avoided, a 
positive sense of satiety should never be experienced after 
any meal, for this is beyond the point of healthful indul- 
gence, and really signifies that too much has been taken. 
That which ought to be attained occurs immediately pre- 
vious to this, and is characterized by ease and quiescence.”’ 

The abuse of alcoholic stimulants Dr. Roose condemns, 
while a very mild and judicious use of them he advo- 
cates at meals, but never as a means of stimulating to 
greater exertions powers already exhausted by overwork. 
‘* Their use must always be followed by rest, and not by 
renewed efforts.” 

‘A hard-worked man,” he says, ‘‘ should think no 
form of recreation beneath his notice.” 

‘* Reading offers the most available means of recreation. 
Dean Hook’s practice in this respect also is worthy of adop- 
tion. He tells us himself that he always had a novel in 
hand. It lasted him a long time, ‘but when a man has 
much to do, a little time thus spent does the mind good.’ 
Books, however, should be suited to the occasion. 

‘*By all means let the recreation be comformable to the 
tastes of the individual, and adapted to his condition. 
When a man over sixty, who has lela sedentary life, sud- 
denly and vehemently takes to tricycling, he may feel pretty 
sure that he has failed to catch the meaning of the term 
‘recreation,’ and that a very different process will cer- 
tainly develop itself.” 

Holidays Dr. Roose strongly advocates, taken with 
due regard to the work and taste of the individual, and 
says that the anticipation of a holiday is restful even if 
never realized. 

Every one knows that the subject of health can be- 
come 80 abso: bing as to shut out the purpose of life. A 
man who fosters and nurses himself merely to retain 
health is a legitimate object of ridicule. A man who 
fosters and cares for his health in order to accomplish 
his work in life is to be honored. Is not the body the 
temple of the spirit? Is not the spirit worthy of a tem 
ple in a perfect state of preservation ? On this subject 
Dr. Roose says : 

**T am far from advocating any undue anxiety or unneces- 
sary care with regard to health, but seeing as I do many 
instances of men breaking down under hard work, and in 
some cases never regaining their previous condition, I have 
been led to offer these few remarks by way of advice and 
warping. If overwork and worry cannot be lessened, com- 
mon sense tells us that we should endeavor to mitigate their 
effects in every possible way, and the best method of com- 
passing this object is to preserve the mind and body in such 
a condition as will enable them to perform satisfactorily’ 
every function which can reasonably be required of them. If 
this result cannot be attained, the question of reducing the 
amount of work will demand a prompt solution. The ac- 
quirement ¢f fame and fortune is but asorry exchange for 
bealth and vigor. Non est vivere, sed valere vita.”’ 


FALSE MAXIMS. 
By Mary W. F. WILper. 


. ELL, I suppose the grandparents will spoil 

her, as they always do.” This was said when 
the loving heart and home were opened to receive the 
orphan child of a beloved daughter, just gone to her 
heavenly home. On hearing this unkind remark, I was 
led to inquire, Is this true of grandparents, or {fs it a 
maxim come down from the ‘‘ dark ages,” thoughtlessly 
repeated from generation to generation ? I have lived 
many years, and have failed to recall any instance in 
which a child has been ‘‘ spoiled” by the injudiclous 
training of its grandparents; on the contrary, I have 
known many cases where the grandparents have success- 
fully reared them to become useful and honorable mem- 
bers of society, well fitted to share in the burdens and 
responsibilities of life. 

If grandparents are more lenient to thelr grand- 
children than they were to their own children, may it 
not be because they better understand themselves, as 
well as the children committed totheir care? They see 
their own faults and failures, and cease to expect in 
inexperienced childhood that perfection of character in 
which they themselves have so often signally failed. 
They have lived to little purpose if their experience has 
not taught them many deep lessons in life. They re- 
member that God has been very patient with their oft- 
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repeated failures, and thus learn to be patient with the 
faults of children, remembering that they require “line 
upon line, precept upon precept.” I belleve no child was 
ever ‘‘spoiled” by the love of judicious parents or 
grandparents. There may be unwise grandparents, but 
are there not unwise parents also? A poor return they 
receive from the world for this unselfish devotion, at a 
time, too, when rest and freedom from care is so desirable. 
Regardless of this, they cheerfully again take upon 
themselves the care and responsibility of the grandch!! 
dren God has given them, and many times with great 


sacrifice of pecuniary means. In this age of ‘new 
departures” would it not be well to ignore this un 
christian maxim and adopt the far better one—‘* Love fs 


the fulfilling of the law” ? 

Why, also, not repudiate that antediluvian sentiment, 
that ‘‘ children should be seen and not heard”? Who 
can tell how many heartaches this thoughtless speech 
has caused! Our heavenly Father has implanted this 
desire in children to ask questions, and they are wronged 
when denied a pleasant answer. They come into the 
world, where everything is new and strange, and what 
is more natural than to ask questions of parents and 
older persons ? Of course a wise parent wil! teach a 
child when {t {s not proper to ask questions, but in such 
& way as not to wound its self-respect or check its 
desire for information. A sensitive child will soon learn 
when to speak and when to be silent. 

‘*Spare the rod, spoil the child.” Have we not 
reached an age when all these hurtful maxims should be 
consigned to the oblivion they deserve, and learn that 
& blow inflicted on the body of a child is inadequate to 
cure a moral defect ? 


——————— ——— 


OLEOMARGARINE.—The House Committee on Agri 
culture have agreed on a bill to be presented to Congress 
that provides for the sale of oleomargarine distinct! y 
branded as oleomargarine, the retail dealer to pay a tax 
of $48, the wholesale dealer a tax of $480, the manu 
facturer of $600, for the sale of the article ; and a fine of 
$1,000 to $5,000 for the manufacturer, $500 to $2,000 
for the dealer, and $50 to $500 for the dealer not con 
forming with the law governing the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine, 











Gur Youna Rotks. 
JERRY'S CARP POND. 


By JERRY _ R—. 


Y hee down to the meadow with me, Jerry, and | 
will show you a fine location for a fish pond. If 
you make the pond, I will stock it with fish, and we 
will have {t for a surprise for your papa when he comes 
home.” 

I was not long about getting my hat, and hurried off 
down the lane with Dr. D to the familfar old spring, 
where I had made more than one little pond in past 
seasons, and set the water wheels turning. 

“‘ Here ts the site fora pond almost ready made for 
you,” sald the Doctor. ‘‘ This ground hollows out in a 
natural basin for nearly two hundred feet below the 
spring, and there, where it narrows again to about sixty 
feet across, all you have to do is to build a solid bank, 
and so dam up the water. Then make some ditches 
round the banks to carry off the surface water in case 
of rains or melting snow; put a piece of drain-pipe 
through the breast bank, and one overflow pipe, and 
your pond {fs complete and ready to turn in the carp. 
Leave all that grassin the bottom of the pond, and those 
clumps of black alder; they are the very things the 
fish delight to feed on. I will make you a drawing of 
the outlines of the pond, showing just where the pipes 
should be placed, and the surface drains. You can get 
it ready in the fine days, and I will express the carp to 
you to stock it.” 

The plan was delightful, and I was ready to begin at 
once ; for, of all things, I love fishing, and the streams 
aud mill-ponds in our nelghborhood have been so much 
fished over that you can sft a half-day on their banks 
with nothing better to reward your labor thana tiny sun 
or cat fish dangling on your hook and line. All the 
table fish we can get are shad and herring for about two 
months each spring, when men haui them from the head 
of Chesapeake Bay, fifty miles away, and retat! them 
round. 

br. D—— Iisa friend of papa’s, and a few years agohe 
and others formed a company and started large carp 
ponds to suppy fresh fish to aninland town. They have 
been very successful, but I never thought of a little boy 
like myself ‘‘ engaging in pisciculture,” as the papers 
say, until the Doctor told me how easy it would be. And 
then, the pleasure of doing something that would please 
my papa so much as this! That would be worth more 
than anything else, for he loves birds, fish, insects, and 
animals so much, and {s so interested in watching their 
habits, feeding and attending them ; and when he was 
at home, what jolly walks and talks and fun we had, in 
fields aud woods, and wherever we went! But now May 
anc I had not seen him for more than two long years, 
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for I must tell you he is a naval officer, and was sent 
away out to the China station for a cruise; and little 
boys and girls who have their fathers always at home 
cannot tell how hard it is to wait three Jong years to see 
any one they love so much, and are thinking about all 
the time and wishing for, from the time they open their 
eyes in the morning until they shut them again at night. 

We had our pictures taken twice a year, and sent them 
to papa, and he sent us his and lots of toys and curlos- 
ities ; but we would have given them all to just put our 
arms round his neck and give him one good hug, and 
hear his real voice again. When I told May about it 
she was just as eager to help as I was, and we both 
looked at Dr. D——’s plan for the pond, and she said : 
** Wecan smooth off the banks and plant flowers, and sow 
grass seed, and get some roots of water-lilies, and some 
of those Japanese bulbs papa sent home. They love a 
moist place, and will grow beautifully at the head of the 
pond. Wecan have some seats fixed on the banks to 
sit and watch the fish aad feed them ; and it will be just 
the nicest place to come to and bring our friends with 
us.” 

Before the Doctor went away he wrote downa few 
plain directions about mak!ng a pond, for I wanted to be 
sure | was working right and not afraid to go ahead. 

The spring to supply our water is not a very strong 
one; but it never fails, summer or winter, and has an 
average temperature of about fifty degrees. Below it 
the ground widens out gradually in a natural buasia, 
fron a width of about ten feet at the top until it narrows 
again, two hundred feet below, to about sixty feet across 
Here was where I was to make the bank, and this wis 
the hardest part of the work ; but I had built too many 
banks in play to be afraid of a little real work now that 
was to be of some account. 

Mamma gave me a pair of overalls, and, with my rub- 
ber boots, I was ready to dig. Tne ground is soft in the 
spring of the year, and digs easily, especially in a damp 
place. Icould have had a man to help me, but I wanted 
to do it all myself, so as to make it my own present to 
papa. I made a bank ten feet wide at the base, and 
sloped it up until it was eight feet wide at the top and 
five high. It was all made of the soft earta and sod, 
just as dug out except at one end, where a plle of stones 
were lying ; these I built into the bank, and covered with 
earth, and afterward these same stones caused me some 
trouble, as I will tell you later. 

To get enough ea:th to make the bank I had to dig 
out the bottom of the pond at the lower end; but this 
was necessary, as one portion of the pond should havea 
depth of at least five feet of water, so that it will not 
freeze in winter. The carp go to the bottom in cold 
weather, and arrange themselves there in a circle, with 
their heads toward the center, where they remain mo- 
tionless. 

I put a terra-cotta pipe six inches in diameter through 
the bank, about a foot above the foundation, and fixed a 
board to raise and lower at will over the mouth. This 
was for a drain-pipe, to empty the pond when we should 
want to change or handle the fish. 

At the top of the bank a wooden trough was placed to 
carry off any overflow of water, and a ‘‘fish way,” as 
itis called, was dug from end to end of the pond This 
was about eight inches deep and twelve wide, and the 
object is to collect the fish in this when the pond is 
drained. 

As the banks at the sides were on a level with the sur- 
rounding meadow, I had our farmer plow a deep fur- 
row round the head of the spring and the two sides of 
the pond, and I shoveled this out until it was about two 
feet wide and one foot deep. This was to carry off the 
surface water when it rained, and to keep anything un- 
clean from washing into the pond. I left the mouth of 
the drain-pipe open until all was completed ; then I 
closed it with the board, and waited anxiously to see the 
water rise. 

Each evening and morning I measured the depth at 
top and bottom of the pond, and when it reached the 
level of the overflow trough at last, it proved to be over 
six feet deep at the lower end, and ten inches at the 
upper ; the bed of the pond having a natural fall of 
some fourteen inches from head to foot, and in the larger 
part of the pond the swamp grass was only partly covered. 
The water grew beautifully clear, and I began to believe 
my work a success, when, on my first visit one morning 
about a week afterward, I was dismayed to see the pond 
nearly empty of water. Hurrying to the breast bank. | 
found the drain-pipes all right, and no water c ming 
through there ; but at the end of the bank where I had 
put in the stones a hole had been made, and the water 
was rushing through. Then I remembered that Dr. D—— 
said mice were sometimes troublesome if stones were put 
in a bank, and would work their way through and let 
out the water, There was nothing to do but take out the 
stones and replace them with earth—a discouraging job, 
but it had to be done. 

When finished, the drain-pipe was again closed, and 
again I waited for the water to rise, and this time there 
were no accidents ; and when I found the banks secure, 
] leveled{them off, sowed grass seed and water-cress and 





wild rice along the margins of the pond, and we sent to 
a seedsman for bulbs of the white water lily. The yel- 
low lily we could dig up in any of the ponds of the 
neighborhood. The Japanese bulbs were planted above 
the water line, but where {t was very molst. All grew 
finely, and the banks soon looked like green velvet. I 
put some rustic seats around, and under the one fine tree 
shading the spring I wavted to plant more trees, but Dr. 
D—— sa{id I should not do so, as leaves dropping into the 
water injured the fi vor of the fish, and we did not want 
the pond shaded. The more sunlight on the surface of 
the water the better, as the warmer the water could be 
kept in summer the faster the tish would grow ; and for 
the same reason we did not want too strong a stream of 
water—juet enough to supply leakage and evaporation, 
but very little overflow. When everything seemed in 
working order I wrote to the Doctor, and he sent me by 
express two hundred carp, scale and mirror. They came 
ina wire cage, inside a tin case—this was filled with 
water. I went to the rallway station myself the mora- 
ing they were expected, and, as soon as possible, emptied 
the water off them and filled the can again from the 
pump. As soon as I got home we carried them to the 
pond and turned them in. They averaged two inches 
in length—the largest was four inches long. Off they 
sailed, round and round in a drove. A sudden noise 
would send them all to the bottom out of sight, but they 
would soon reappear again. We threw them pleces of 
bread, but we could not see them eat any. Maybe they 
were too shy at first. Every day we carried them some 
pieces of bread ; there were grasses and roots enough to 
feed them, but we wanted to tame them, and we always 
fed them at the same time and place, so they would 
know where tocome. They soon learned to know us, 
for if a strang+r went with us they would be slower 
about rising. We would go to the bench, sit down with 
the plate of bread, and throw bits into the water at our 
feet; in a few moments a smack would be heard at the 
surface that s] ways made new comers laugh—it sounded 
so much like a hearty kiss. Then they would rise all 
round, smacking at the pieces of bread, and sometimes 
half a dozen snapping at one piece ; and a long row of 
them would come up to tbe bank, looking like pigs at a 
trough—the pecullar snout-like shape of their jaws made 
them seem particularly pig-like. 

In time, we could hold the bread at the surface of the 
water, and they would eat it out of ourhands. Asthey 
only suck and do not bite, they never hurt our hands if 
they caught them. One of our friends, helping to feed 
them one day, wore adiamond cluster ring. Oneof the 
carp snapped at it, and she screamed. They all dived 
out of sight. She thought her ring and finger were gone, 
but poor Carpy did not want diamonds. He preferred 
bread, and had only given her finger a gentle pinch, and 
not hurt the ring at all. 

They grew very rapidly. It was April 20th when they 
were placed in the pond; and of all the pets we have 
ever ralsed, none grew so rapidly. One cause for this 
was their excellent feeding ground ; another, the pond 
was broad and shallow except at one place, and the 
water kept warm. If we had fed them too much they 
would have grown lazy and not provided for their own 
table. 

Carp are vegetarlans. The natural grass and roots in 
ponds is their best food. If there is not enough of these, 
bread, potatoes, mush, apples, cabbage—anything of the 
kind—wil] answer. 

We expected our paps home in September. The 
ship was on the homeward way all summer, but navy 
ships are so slow, and take so long to come from the 
Chins station. May and I often talked over how we 
would surprise papa, when he came, with our pond ; and 
when a neighboring farmer planted corn between the 
pond and the road from our railway station we were 
glad, because then he could not see the water shining 
from the road. When the telegram came at last that 
the ship had come in, mamma went on to meet papa, 
and, as soon as the ship was cleared, and the orders came 
detaching the officers, they came home. 

My pspa seemed exactly like he did when he went 
away, and, before he had been at home an hour, I could 
hardly belleve he had been away at all; but May is 
younger, and she was a little shy at first. Papa had 
grown a beard while at sea, and she did not like it, and 
sald: ‘‘ Take {t off, papa; it makes you seem like a 
strange man.” 

We could hardly leave papa out of sight long enough 
to dress for dinner. After dinner we started fora walk 
round the place. The flowers, trees, gardens, orchards, 
all had to be seen, and the changes and growth. Our 
poultry yard, too, and the horses and cattle. The two 
colts, Jack and Jill, that were little things when papa 
went away, were grown up now, and good drivers. After 
we had been to the stables mamma suggested a walk to 
the old spring. The friendly corn hid the water from 
sight until we reached the end of the lane opening into 
the meadow. Then papa stopped and said: ‘‘ What fs 
all this ?” and mamma said: ‘‘It's the children’s gift to 
you, dear.” I think papa was inclined to whistle. 
** Well! do you know J sort of suspected something of 





this kind was going on! for Dr. D—— sald in one of his 
letters, ‘If you are not home in time for your birthday, 
you may not miss your present, after all.’” 

We had slipped some bread into our pockets, and we 
threw some in at the feeding-place. How papa laughed 
as the fish came up and smacked at it! ‘ When did you 
do all this ? and what made you think of it? I often 
thought of having carp ponds here, but never had time 
enough at home,” he sald. We sat down on the bench, 
and, with an arm round each of us, he heard all about 
it, and admired the flowers, the pretty green banks, and 
comical fish as much as we could desire. 

‘You are always sending us pretty things, and we 
wanted to do something for you too,” I told him. 

‘*You could not have done anything to please me 
more. You are a dear little pair, and when my boxes 
are opened there may be something in them you don’t 
expect.” 

We wanted to wait until Dr. D—— came to visit papa, 
and then we would have the pond drained. When he 
did come, a few days afterward, we all wevt down to 
see the water drawn. When the nelghbors and people 
driving past saw what we were doing, they came too, 
until we had quite a crowd. When the water got very 
low, the fish began to splash, and what fat, shining 
beauties they were! Two of the men went in with rub- 
ber boots on, and caught them in a net, and we carried 
them to a deep hole in the upper end of the pond. The 
largest one weighed one pound fourteen ounces, and 
some others approached that weight. 

Every one seemed surprised over the rapid growth. 
Even Dr. D——- said they had grown much faster than 
any in their large ponds. Only five were missing of the 
two hundred put in in April. One of these jumped out 
on the bank, where we found it dead, and another a 
crane carried off. The others may have been lost in 
the same way. But the whole thing was a success, and 
we felt so proud of our big fish! 

We had some of them very nicely cooked for dinner, 
and all who tasted them safd their flavor was very fine, 
and did not taste one bit of mud, as carp are often said 
todo. Now we can catch fish whenever we want, for 
we will have plenty to stock our own pond next summer, 
and start a number of others; and if any other boys who 
have a spring or bit of land want to make a pond for 
themselves, it is a very easy thing to do, and there are 
plenty of large ponds that make a business of supplying 
stockers at a small cost. All the boys round here are 
making ponds, since they fiud it such a simple thing to 
do, and soon we will have more fish than we ever had 
in these waters. 











A ONE-DOLLAR VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


By Joun N. Dickie, 


OP-SIDED people are not uncommon. You can 
find them everywhere, my young friends, and 
they are not to be abused. They are very useful in their 
way, because, by making a specialty of some one thing, 
they can talk wisely about it. Sometimes, when we see 
them grow enthusiastic on a subject, we laugh in our 
sleeve, and flatter ourselves that we are just a little bet- 
ter balanced than they are. Now, in the “ One-Dollar 
Flower Garden” the writer talked quite learnedly of 
annuals ; and it is very likely you will think it imposst- 
ble that the author of that article derives as much pleas. 
ure in the growth and development of a flat Dutch 
cabbage as of a China aster. Wouldn’t you, now? But 
I'll answer for him. He does. And this brief article is 
to prove the fact beyond all dispute. 

One hundred cents will furnish all the seed required 
for any ordinary kitchen garden. Competition has low- 
ered prices greatly in the last five years, and the quality 
is constantly improving. In my opinion—and I hope it 
is yours—there is nothing more suggestive of spring and 
coming plenty than 

THE PRA, 

Commonly as this vegetable is cultivated, but few 
plant it properly. Dig a trench at least five inches deep, 
and drop the seed in thickly, say, a quarter of an inch 
apart. Cover, and walk over the row. This keeps in 
the moisture, and all garden seeds should be treated in 
the same manner, Sown deep, they will stand dry 
weather, when Mr. Shallow's across the way are all 
dried up. The little round peaisthe hardiest. Carter's 
First Crop is one of the best. The wrinkled varieties 
are far superior, however, and McLatn's Little Gem 
stands at the head. It needs no support, and ylelds 
abundantly. Peas are so delicious, one needs to plant a 
good many. So I guess twenty cents will not be too 
much. 

Five cents will buy all the seed needed of the appe- 


tizing 
RADISH. 


This is now one of the most difficult of all vegetables 
to grow well. If possible, get a little soll from the 
woods. If the weather is at all dry, water twice a day. 
Dust the young plants with soot or ashes—plenty of it— 
and the little black flea will visit your neighbor's rad- 
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ishes. He always goes where he receives the best treat- 
ment. Long Scarlet Short Top ts the standard. 
THE CABBAGE 

A good patch of this vegetable never fails to gain the 
profound respect of even the greatest minds. Perhaps 
it is because they grow so much to head. This may not 
be so. I merely throw it out as a suggestion. 

Of all the early cabbage grown, there is but one that 
takes first rank, and that is the Jersey Wakefield. Of 
course it is now too late to sow seed for the coming sea. 
son, but plants can be purchased of any gardener. Seed 
of late cabbage—a package of which will cost ten cents 
—is generally sown too early. Do not think of planting 
before the middle of May. Thin out well. Never grow 
them in a mass. as many do. Transplant from the 15th 
to the 20th of June. Can be set in between early pota- 
toes, if your garden is small. The Excelsior, Flat 
Dutch, Fottler’s Improved Brunswick, and the Filder- 
kraut are among the best. 

In growing cabbage don’t revile the green worm. It 
isa beautiful thing in its way, and was born to die. 
Kill {t, but not with Paris green or patent powder. Pick 
them off. This isa sure way, and ten minutes every 
morning wil] rid any ordinary patch of these pests. 

THE BEAN. 

It isa popular idea that this humble chara>ter is fond 
of thin soil—wouldn’t have any other asa gift. This is 
a legend, my young friends, originating, probably, with 
some poor farmer, who owned poor soil, and was enticed 
into the society of beans because they said they didn't 
mind—they would grow anywhere, So they will; but 
ten hills on rich land will produce as much as fifty on 
poor. This is especially true of pole beans. 
Wax is the Jeading string sort, and the Speckled Cran- 
berry and Lima for poles. An assortment will cost you 
twenty-five cents. Sixty cents thus far. Don’t grow 
uneasy. We propose to have enough, even if we leave 
out something. 

THE BEET. 

Five cents will furnish seed enough for several hun- 
dred plants. I generally sow ina seed bed and trans- 
plant. Most people thik it a great thing to rafse large 
beets. This beats all. You can’t boil them whole—you 
must cut them, and that spoils them. I ralse the Eeyp- 
tlan Blood Turnip for early, and the same variety for late 
by sowing the first of July. They are small, but in 
flavor they are the very best. 

No vegetable has grown so rapid!y in popularity in the 
last few years as 

CELERY. 

Seed should be sown as early as possible in a seed- bed. 
Cover with boards raised an inch from the bed, until 
the plants break ground. Remember, the soil must be 
kept constantly moist. When the plants show second 
set of leaves, transplant into another bed, two by three 
inches, 

Along in July set out the plants about four or five 
inches apart, in a trench six inches deep, thoroughly en- 
riched. Keep well earthed up as the plants grow, and 
in September bank upto the top with the spade. The 
red celery is the best, but the white {s more generally 
cultivated. All the varieties advertised are good. In 
fact, there{s but little difference efther in quality or 
growth. The seed will cost you one dime. 

THE CUCUMBER 

is as near a useless vegetable as anything honored by 
that name. It {s not fit to eat in the green state, and in 
the guise of pickles they are principally to be valued 
for the vinegar they contain. Having made this decla- 
ration of principles, you will all want to cultivate it, of 
course. The Early Russian grows in pairs, and rarely 
fails, The White Spine is the best, and the Green Prolific 
furnishes the choicest picklers. Five cents, if you please 
—and it is money thrown away. 

LETTUCE. 

I bave grown almost every variety advertised—and 
the list is a very long one—to decide on Black Seeded 
Simpson as the best for all seasons and soils. I have 
grown single plants that a bushel basket would hardly 
go over without touching. This isa dreadful story, but 
it’s the best one I have on hand at present. I have thrown 
inthe word ‘‘ hardly” for the benefit of the skeptical. 
It renders the anecdote safer, as a whole. 

Sow the seed thinly. Do not grow in a mass, asmany 
do, Transplant in a bed elghteen inches apart at least, 
just to see what you can accomplish. 

THE TOMATO 

{sone of our most healthful and delicious vegetables. 
Seed can be sown as late as the 20th of April, in boxes, 
and will fruit the latter partof August. Puta shovelful 
of manure in each bill, thoroughly incorporated with 
the soil. The varieties originated by A. W. Livingston 
are the best—the Acme, Paragon, Perfection, and 
Favorite. The firat named {s inclined to rot at the blos- 
som end. The Paragon is the latest and the largest, 
Each five cents per packet. 

We have now invested all of ninety cents. We have 
just twenty cents left, as the seedsmen allow you ten 
cents on the dollar, to draw you on. One.quarter of 
this will allow you to plant a bed of, 


The Black 


THE ONION. 

This is usually raised from sets, but is more profitable 
grown from seed. The Early Red is one of the surest 
varieties ; in fact, it rarely fails. Make the soll very 
rich, and get in as soon as possible. Thin the plants to 
an inch and a half apart. Do not draw the earth up to 
the bulbs. One paper of seed should raise you a bushel 
of prime onions ; but you can’t do it on poor soll. 

As this article is running away with me, I must leave 
the remaining fifteen cents in your hands to invest in 
summer squash, parsnip, and Black Mexican sweet corn 
—the most delicious of all varieties, although not so 
handsome. 

And now, with a dollar invested in flowers and 
another in vegetables, you can, if you will, have a para. 
dise of your own, where God will walk with you and 
reveal his goodness and bounty as plainly and unmis- 
takably as ever he did in days of yore. 








MINISTERING CHILDREN. 


} O one can be truly happy who is selfish, and the 

longer a selfish habit is indulged the harder it is 
to overcome it. <A lady living in London decided, only 
a few months ago, that a society or league could be 
formed among children that would enable them to over- 
come selfish thoughts and habits by giving them an 
object to work for that would arouse generous motives, 
and eventually form generous habits. She called the 
society The Ministering Children’s League. This lady— 
Lady Brabazon—visited this country not Jong ago, and 
as a result of this visit several branches of The Minister- 
ing Children’s League have been formed kere. The 
object of the League is— 

1. To promote kindness, unselfishness, and the habit of 
usefulness amongst children, and to create in their minds an 
earnest desire to help the needy and suffering. 

2 Togive them some definite work to do for others, that 
this desire may be brought to good effect. 

RULE, 

Every member of the League must try to do at least one kind 
deed every day. 

N. B.—It is hoped that the observance of this rule may 
tend to the greater happiness of home circles, which is often 
sadly marred by the lack of gentle words and deeds; and 
also may teach children to be thoughtful toward all, and 
quick to minister to those who are in need. 

PRAYER. 

The following has been drawn up in the hope that it may 
be used by all the members of the League every Sunday: 
Loving Father, make me, like the Holy Child Jesus, a minis- 
tering child, loving, kind, and useful to others. Teach me 
to feel for those who suffer, and may I be ready to do what 
I can to help all who are in need, for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

MEMBERS. 

Children of all ages are invited to join. It is especially 
wished that elder ones should become members, not only 
because their work will be of better quality than that done 
by little children, but because their example and influence 
will be of great value amongst younger brothers and sisters. 

Parents and teachers are invited and urged to join the 
League as a help to the little children. 

The members of each branch are expected to work for 
some object, as the maintenance of a bed ina child's 
hospital, the support ofa child in a mission school, the 
sending of a city child to the country for a country 
week, the making and mending of garments and toys 
for poor children, or any object that interests the great- 
est number of the members of each League, Full infor 
mation about The Ministering Children’s League will be 
furnished by Miss Emery, 43 Lafayette Place, New York 
City. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF SITTING HENS. 


By A. M. G. 
HE time of the year has come when the sensible, 
forebanded hen {s making up her mind that she 
has laid enough eggs to produce a fine brood of chickens. 

In our part of the country (Northern New York), 
where the cold comes early and lingers late, we do not 
like this sitting time to be sooner than the middle of 
March nor after August. 

When we fiod a hen—that usually files off her nest 
with a hearty cackle, divesting herself of further re 
sponsibility and roosting with her mates—sitting calmly 
on, we may conclude that her line of inaction for the 
next three weeks Is settled. 

She should be gently lifted off, the nest shaken out 
clean, and freeh straw Jaid smoothly in. 

In the summer hens show an inclination to make their 
nests on the ground. We have inferred from this that, 
at a hot, dry time, a shovel of earth in the bottom of the 
nest, under the straw, may help along the hatching. 

Eggs that have not been chilled should have been laid 
aside, and I have been told that those first laid are the 
best. A large hen easily covers thirteen, and if each 
egg be marked with the date, {tis kept in mind ; and 
then, {f another hen should be so unfair as to lay in the 
same nest, the fresh eggs can be easily distinguished. 











Three weeks from the day a hen is set, if one listens 
beside the nest, one is pretty sure to hear soft peeps, or 





perhaps see a tiny head thrust out from under the kind 
old wing. 

The hen had better be left undisturbed another day, 
as warmth and rest are more essential at firet than ford, 

Very comfortable coops are those shaped like a gable 
roof. They shed the rain, and give ground surface. A 
henshould never be put ina barrel nor on boards, where 
she cannot scratch the ground. 

It is easlest to move the hen from nest to coop after 
dark. Lift all of the chickens carefully out, and put 
them in a corner of the coop, on a nest of dry chaff 
(straw is likely to tangle around their tender feet), then 
depostt the old hen over them, and leave a scattering of 
food and saucer of pure water for their early breakfast. 

Clabbered milk and Indian meal {s the best food for 
the first week. The brood should be fed often, a little 
ata time, and kept always supplied with fresh water. 
The hen should have corn or grain, and new and then a 
tuft of grass or weeds. 

In about two weeks the hen may be let out in the 
middle of a warm, dry day. 

If two hens bring off at the same time small broods, 
it is wiser to give all of the chickens to one hen, and 
leave the other hen free to lay. Iam most famillar 
with the Plymouth Rock hens, and find they are gener- 
ally regarded with favor. They are large and plump 
for the table, are steady layers of great, rich eggs, are 
gentle to handle, and make exce!lent little mothers. 


HOW TOMMY SAVED HIS BROTHER. 
by H. A. 2 


OMMY was very fond of his little brother Harry, 

and was very careful that no harm came to him. 
Although Tommy was a little boy himself, and only 
four years old, he felt that he was a great big boy when 
he Jooked at lfttle Harry, who was hardly more than a 
baby. One day Tommy and Harry were playing in 
the garden, while their papa and mamma sat on the 
porch. Harry would run behind a currant bush, and 
Tommy would run after him and say, ‘“‘ Peek-a-boo!” 
They thought this fine fun. But all at once Harry 
started to toddle down the garden walk, and Tommy 
didn’t find him behind the currant bush when he went 
around to say, ‘‘ Peek-a-boo ’ Where was he? Tommy 
ran after him, and found him—looking at what do you 
think? A strange creature that sat very still, right in 
the path. It was a dumpy little thing, with a rough, 
brown skin, and twinkling eyes that seemed to gay, 
‘“‘T’m not so wicked as I look.” But Tommy thought 
it must be some dreadful cresture, and was afraid it was 
going to devour his poor little brother. So when he 
saw Harry moving still nearer the little animal, he 
called out, ‘‘ Don’t, Hahwy, don’t!” and then caught 
Harry up in bis arms, and carried him away from the 
creature that migbt hurt him, to their papa and mamma 
on the porch. And then mamma, who had seen 
Tommy’s carefulness of his baby brother, told them 
that the awful monster that they had seen was only a 
poor little toad that would not harm them for the 
world! But Tommy always felt glad that he had tried 
to save Harry from what he thought might do him 
harin. 





SCHOOL NEWS. 
MASS MEETING in the interest of the birds was 
held in Wellesley College Cha pel lately at the cal 
of the Microscopical and Scientific Soclety, whose 
President presided. Professor William Niles, of Boston, 
interested all in a presentation of the subject from a 
scientific stand point. 

Appalling facts were stated from a recent ‘‘ Science” 
supplement, and ‘‘ Lend a Hand.” 

The ‘‘ Birds of Killfogworth ” was rendered, with its 
graphic picture of the dire consequences which follow 
a ‘‘ St. Bartholomew of Birds.” 

Miss Freeman, President of the college, brought all to 
& practical conclusion by a confession and a promise in 
behalf of all the college. The confession was that a 
great wrong had been done thoughtlessly by a blind fol- 
lowing cf fashion ; the promise, that all influence would 
be exerted by example and precept to demand for orna- 
ment something more befitting an en!izhtened Christian 
woman of the nineteenth century, ani less what might 
be supposed to please a pagan Roman woman whose 
chief delight was to be taken to gladtatorial shows. 


The students connected with the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic [Institute of Troy passed a resolution at the 
meeting held to make arrangements for the Grand 
Marshal night, that not any of the money collected from 
the students to meet the expenses of the entertainment 
should be expended to purchase liquor. The resolution 
was presented by J. W. Iloward, who most justly 
maintained that the use of any portion of the money 
collected for the purchase of liquor was unjust to those 
students who opposed the drinking of intoxicating 
liquors, and was a misrepresentation of their principles. 
The resolution was a surprise, but was passed by 3 vote 
of four to one, 
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Sunpay GrTeRNoon. 
SOWING AND REAPING. 


{International Sunday-School Lesson for May 9, 1886.] 
John iv., 27-42. Revised Version. 

And upon this came his disciples; and they marvelled that he 
was speaking with a woman; yet no man said, What seekest 
thou? or, Why speakest thou with her? So the woman left her 
waterpot, and went away into the city, and saith to the men, 
Come, see a man, which told me all things that ever I did: can 
this be the Christ? They went out of the city, and were coming 
to him. In the mean while the disciples prayed him, saying, 
Rabbi, eat. But he said unto them, I have meat to eat that ye 
know not. The disciples therefore said one to another, Hath any 
man brought him aught to eat? Jesus saith unto the2i, My meat 
is to do the will of him that sent me, and to accomplish his work. 
Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then cometh the har- 
vest ? behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on 
the fields, that they are white already unto harvest. He 
that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life 
eternal; that he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice 
together. For herein is the saying true, One soweth, and another 
reapeth. I sent you to reap that whereon ye have not laboured : 
others have laboured, and ye are entered into theirjlabour. 

And from that city many of the Samaritans believed on him 
because of the word of the woman, who testified, He told me all 
things that ever I did. So when the Samaritans came unto him, 
they besought him to abide with them : and he abode there two 
dave. And many more believed because of his word ; and they 
said to the woman, Now we believe, not because of thy speak- 
ing: for we have heard for ourselves, and know that this is 
indeed the Saviour of the world. . 

27-30. The woman left her water-pot. In her haste, forget- 
ting it.— Which told me all things that ever I did. The natural 
exaggeration of enthusiasm.— Then they went out of the city. 
Her enthusiasm was contagious. 

31-38. J have meat to eat that ye know not of. His work was 
not his meat; the Christian does not grow by simply doing 
the will of his Father, but by receiving grace from his 
Father. Christ’s language here is interpreted by Matt. 
iv.,4; xxv.,4; John v., 19, 26, 30; xiv., 10, 11.—My meat 
is to do the will of Him that sent me. Rather, for me meat 
is in order that I may dothe will of Him that sent me. 
This is the literal rendering of the original, and the meaning 
is, the object of all food is service. Compare Acts xx., 24; 
Phil. i., 21 —Say not ye, There are four months, etc. Perhaps 
a proverbial expression ; perhaps a chronological indication 
that it was then four months before the harvest. Tholuck 
combines the two views, and supposes that Christ referred 
to a proverbial expression appropriate at that time because 
it was then the seed-sowing season.—He that soweth and he 
that reapeth may rejoice together. The sowing is in tears; the 
reaping is with rejoicing (Psalm cxxvi., 5). He who sews 
in faith like his Lord sees all the travail of his soul prophet- 
ically, and rejoices. 

89-42. This is the only instance of Christ’s preaching to 
other than a Jewish community. This instance, however, 
shows clearly that his not preaching to others was not due 
to his sharing Jewish prejudice. It was due to the fact 
that he had but a limited time, and that time he spent in 
laying foundations for his future church, and among the 
Jews, from whom salvation was to go forth into all lands. 


HOW TO REACH THE SAMARITANS. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


OW to get non-church-goers to go to church {s not 
a very important question. How to carry the 
Gospel to those who do not come to the Gospel is a very 
different question, and very important. On'this anestion 
Christ’s general methods throw some light. His two 
days’ mission among the Samaritans may serve to {llus- 
trate his methods. There was nothine extraordinary or 
startling about them, and nothing difficult, abstruse, or 
profound about the philosophy which underlay them. 
There really is not much difficulty in answering the 
question how to carry the Gospel to our home heathen, 
to our own publicans and sinners and Samaritans; the 
difficulty is to find men and women with the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and divine consecration adequate to enable 
them to do it. The difficulty is not theoretical, but 
practical ; it is not in designing a method, but in doing 
the work. 

1. In the first place, it must be noted that the problem 
is not how to get people to come to church. but how to 
carry the Gospel tothe people. Let us clearly under- 
stand what we want. Is {it to make self-supporting 
churches, or self-supporting Christians? Is it to add to 
the resources of our denomination or to add to the 
resources of humanity? These are very different 
problems; and we only confuse ourselves if we confuse 
them. Christ’s life throws no particular light on the 
church problem. He made no attempt to get people 
into his church, or intoany church. Ecclesfastically he 
wasa Jew throughout his life. He attended worship 
and preached in the synagogues as long as the rulers 
would let him, and be habituslly went up to the Temple 
on the great national feast days. But he never, I think, 
made any attempt to induce men to go to the syna- 
gogues. When he sent out his disciples, two by two, it 
was not to gather recruits, but to make converts ; not to 
add toa newsect, but to prepare for the kingdom of God 
He sought not to make proselytes. In the story before 
us, while he very distinctly told the Samaritan woman 
that the worship of the Samaritans was ignorant and 
unspiritual, and that salvation was of the Jews. he made 
no attempt to convert her to Judaism. So far as I can 














see, the example of Christ throws no light on the ques- 
tion of church extension. But it throws a great deal of 
light on the question how to extend the kingdom of 
God. 

2. In his missionary work Christ began with the 
individual, or with a few. The famous Sermon on the 
Mount was preached primarily to the twelve disciples, 
though the multitude gathered about the twelve and 
hear.i it. Most of his work was conversational. Inthe 
case before us his miss/onary work began with one. The 
Semaritans were outcasts. If ever a people deserved con- 
tempt, they deserved the contempt which the Jewish 
people felt for them. Their religion was a hybrid, half 
pagan, half Jewish; thelr character was treacherous 
and cowardly. In the perpetual wars between Jew and 
pagan, when the pagan was victorious the Samaritan 
claimed to be pagan, when the Jews were victorious the 
Samaritans claimed to be Jews. The woman who had 
had five husbands, and who was living with one who 
was not truly her husband, we may safely pronounce an 
outcast among the outcasts. With her Christ com- 
menced his missionary work. He began it in a direct 
personal conversation. As soon as her interest and 
enthusiasm were excited she became a missionary, and 
called her townsfolk to come and see the man who 
‘told me all that ever I did.” The missionary work 
was perhaps all the more effective because she was an 
outcast of the outcasts. Paul began his work fn Athens 
inthe same way. The conversations In the market 
place came first, the sermon on Mars Hill afterward. 
Christ’s method is beautifully illustrated in fiction in the 
story of ‘‘ Robert Falconer,” in history in the life of that 
English clergyman in London which is supposed to have 
furnished the basis for ‘‘Robert Falconer.” All successful 
evangelists have been successful conversationalists. 
Whitefield began his ministry by teaching the prisoners 
and the poor in private houses. Finney was as remark- 
able for his power in personal conversation as in the 
pulpit. We shall not reach the poor with the Gospel by 
meeting in convocation and talking about it, nor by 
sitting ina library and writing about it. A consider- 
able proportion of our discussion on this theme {s ex- 
pended on the question how to get people to go to our 
churches, whereas what we should be discussing is how 
to get our churches to go to the people. A considerable 
further proportion is expended in debating how to do 
missionary work without doing it. When Mr. Schauffler 
goes down to the East Side and begins a practical work, 
and goes from house to house, he finds the way open to 
him. and apparently the only limit to his work is the 
smallness of his chapel. It may be reverently doubted 
whether even Christ could have gotten the Samaritans 
to come to the Temple at Jerusalem to see him. But 
when he went to Samaria they flocked about him. It 
is much easier for me to sit here, surrounded by my 
books, and write about the way in which others should 
carry the Gospel to the outcast by individual effort, than 
it is for me to go into the Eleventh Ward and watch my 
chance to open a conversation with an outcast. Christ 
has given us fair warning that we cannot be his 
disciples without taking up our cross to follow him. 
Even when we do take up our cross, there are still per- 
plexities ; but the one absolutely insoluble perplexity is 
how to follow him without taking up our cross and 
personally doing an individual and uncongenfal work. 
The disciples marveled that he, the Master, should spend 
his time in talking with a Samaritan woman. We have 
not got over the surprise yet, nor are we generally ready 
to follow his example in our modern Samaria. 

3. The convert becomes at once a missionary. I have 
heretofore urged that the function of the laity in the 
Christian Church is to be preachers—that is, heralds—of 
the Gospel. But here is to be noted another fact—that 
the evangelists for each class are to be sought for in that 
class. It is true that no community can save itself ; its 
salvation must come by the play of a higher influence 
moving upon it. But it is also true that every commu 
nity must save itself; it cannot be saved merely bya 
ministry sent to {t from another community. This two- 
fold and fundamental truth {is illustrated by the history 
of Christianity. Salvation is brought te man by Christ ; 
but the heralds and messengers of salvation are not 
superhuman creatures, they are fallible, sinful men, 
who, having been saved from their sins, speak out of 
their experience to those that are in their sins. Sydney 
Smith ridicules the cobbler preachers of Methodism. 
But a large element in the power of Methodism lay in 
the fact that it found preachers among the people whom 
it was endeavoring to reach. and ordained them to the 
work of an evangelistic ministry. If Christ bad sent 
James and John into Sychar, they could not have 
brought back a crowd of Samaritans with ‘hem; it 
required a Samaritan woman to do that. It has been a 
matter of some question in missionary circles how far 
we may wisely go in employing native missionaries, and 
in throwing the responsibility of the missions on them. 
That the trend of missionary effort is in that direction is 
a sign of progress. A converted Hindu knows far better 


| how to interpret the Gospel to Hindus than a sanctified 


Anglo-Saxon. It is not enough to transliterate the Gos- 
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pel into the foreign language, it must be translated into 
the foreign thought ; and it requires the foreigner him- 
self todo that. If English and American missionaries 
would keep out of France and Italy, and we would give 
our funds to the Huguenots and the Waldenses, Protest- 
antism would make far more rapid progress in those 
lands. Here again comes in that wicked ambition of 
church extension. We are not content to make Chris- 
tians, or even Protestants; we want to make Puritan 
Congregationalists or Scotch Presbyterlans of the 
Frenchmen and the Italians. I believe that in the 
DeWitt Memorial Church and Olivet Chapel—two very 
successful missions in New York City—all the up town 
mission teachers have been encouraged to withdraw, 
and leave the Sunday-schools to be officered and taught 
by East Side Christians. As soon as enough East Side 
teachers can be found, this is the wise method. If I 
want to tell the readers of The Christian Union about a 
special subject of complexity and difficulty, I do not ask 
an expert to write the article. Fer it is as important 
that the writer should understand the popular ignorance 
as that he should understand the subject. And it is 
easter for an intelligent writer to acquaint himself with 
the subject than for an expert to familiarize himself 
with the state of popular {gnorance. Similarly, it is 
easier fora heathen who has imbibed the spirit of Christ 
to acquaint himself with enough of Christian theology 
to preach Christ to other heathens than for a Christian 
scholar to understand the mental and spiritual state of 
the heathen. If we want to reach the North End and 
the East Side, we must send North Enders and East 
Siders, at least at first, to prepare the way. A Samart- 
tan is the best first missionary to the Samaritans ; Philip 
may go afterward.' The most important work in the 
South for the negro people is the education of negro 
teachers and negro preachers. The negro race must 
teach and evangelize itself. A negro preacher {s a bet- 
ter preacher to a negro congregation than a white 
preacher can be; and a negro teacher will be a better 
teacher to negro children than any but an extraordinary 
white teacher can be. The law of education, erpectally 
of moral and spiritual education, is Samaritan missfon- 
arfes for a Samaritan field. 

4. The disciples had no {dea that the field in Samaria 
was ready for the preaching of the Gospel. They felt 
about the Samaritans much as some very good Christians 
—not very rich, however, in faith and hope—feel in our 
time as to Irish Roman Catholics or German infidels. In 
estimating the possibilities of acommuntity for Protestant 
missionary work, they count out the Roman Catholics and 
the infidels. Their reading of Paul would be, The Gospel 
is the power of God unto salvation to any one except 
Irish Catholics and German atheists. So the disciples 
considered the Samaritans outside the reach of religious 
effort ; not so much because they were not worth sav- 
ing as because they were not salvable. The time may 
come, they would have said to themselves, as Christians 
say in our own time of similar classes—the time may 
come when something can be done for Samaritans ; but 
it is evidently idle to attempt it now. Christ pointed 
them to the Samaritan woman coming from Sychar 
with the congregation of Samaritans which she had 
gathered. ‘‘ Ye say, there are yet four months, and 
then cometh the harvest. Lift up your eyes and look 
on the fields ; for they are white already to harvest.” 
In every soul is a heart-hunger for the Gospel. Love 
opens all locks, Humanity is ready for the message ; 
we have only to carry the message to humanity in the 
spirit of the Master. I have heard recently of a pagan 
woman who came out of her paganism, like Abraham 
of old, seeking for something better, she knew not what, 
and greatly rejoiced in the Gospel when at length she, so 
to speak, stumbled on it. I have heard of a town in 
India discovered by a missionary, where a Christian 
community had grown up without any other knowledge 
of Christianity than such as was furnished by one native 
missionary who had been converted, had brought a 
Bible with him to the place, had preached its teachings 
to the people, and had died leaving behind him the 
name of ‘‘ The Man with the Book.” Mr. Moody speaks 
in every city to Roman Catholics ; because he preaches, 
not Protestant dogma, but Gospel truth. If the reader 
of these lines is a Christian, I would like to ask him a 
question : Has he ever attempted, in a spirit of genuine 
love for men, to tell any individual of the love of God 
and find his message resented ? It sometimes is; but 
such experiences are very rare. There is more deep 
but undeveloped religious sentiment in human hearts 
than most of us are aware of; just as there is dormant 
patriotism which does not manifest itself until some 
event calls it forth. 

With us in this country it is certainly true that other 
men have labored and we have entered into their labors. 
We have a magnificent inheritance of spiritual truth 
and influence. Christianity is wrought into our laws, 
our national institutions, our literature, our socfal life, 
our moral conceptions. It has for us liberated the 
slave, enfranchised the nation, destroyed autocracy 





1 Acts vill., 5. 
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bound the people together in a Christian fraternity. 
There is no land under the sun where the prejudices 
against Christianity are so few and the prejudices in its 
favor are so many. There is therefore no land where 
the reasons for aggressive Christian work are so many 
and the obstacles are so few. Lf wecan rid ourselves of 
those that }e in our own apathy and indifference, or in our 
love of ease, all the rest will be easily vanquished by 
following Christ’s method—by striving, not for church 
extension, but to extend God’s kingdom; by personal 
work ; by looking for our co-laborers among the classes 
we wish to reach ; and by having the faith to perceive 
that the fullness of time has already come, and that the 
heterogeneous peoples in America, though they may not 
be ready for our church or our creed, are ready for 
Christian hope, faith, and charity. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
SOWING AND REAPING. 


By Emity Huntineton MILLER. 


UST before the poor Samaritan woman started to 

return to the city the disciples came back to the 
well with the food they had brought. They saw the 
woman, and they wondered that Jesus should take the 
trouble to speak to her ; but they did not ask any ques- 
tions, and presently, when she went away, they brought 
the food to Jesus and begged him to eat. But Jesus 
answered: ‘I have meat to eat that ye know not of.” 
What did he mean by that? The disciples did not 
understand ; they looked at each other, and talked to- 
gether, and perhaps they asked John: ‘‘ Has any one 
brought him anything to eat?” Then Jesus explained 
to them that even when he was faint and tired it was 
better than food to him to do God’s work, and teach 
people how they might find the living water. He sald: 
‘“*My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to 
finish his work.” This poor woman whom they despised 
was one of God’s children. When a child is very sick 
the mother watches it so anxlously, and is so eager to 
do something to help and relieve it, that she often for- 
gets to eat; and then, when the child opens its eyes 
and shows that it is better, the mother is so happy she 
forgets that she {s tired and worn out. Her love makes 
her forget food and rest. That was the way with our 
Lord Jesus. He went about doing™good and thinking 
only how he could save people. 

When Jesus said, ‘‘ My meat is to finish God’s work,” 
the disciples thought in their hearts that it was not 
worth while to spend words of truth upon just one 
woman. They thought it was like sowing good seed 
where it never could grow. But Jesus told them to lift 
up their eyes and look. What did they see? Why, a 
great company of people coming from the city, and 
hastening over the plain to the well, all eager to see and 
hear this strange teacher of whom the woman had told 
them. She went through the streets saying to every 
one whom she met: ‘‘ Come see 8 man who told me all 
things that ever I did; he is out yonder by Jacob’s 
well.” 

Jesus told his disciples that the world was like a har- 
vest fleld, where the grain was already ripe, and they 
were sent out to gather itin. When people sow wheat 
they expect to walt a long time for It to grow and ripen. 
In that country, when they sowed the seed, they said: 
‘In four months the harvest will come.” But this good 
seed that Jesus had planted grew up at once and began 
to multiply. A great many of the Samaritans believed 
just because of what the woman told them, and they 
came to Jesus himself to learn more. They were so 
eager to hear, and to have others learn about this blessed 
teacher, that they begged Jesus not to go on his journey, 
but to stay and teach them. So Jesus stayed with them 
two days, and many more believed on him, and sald 
to the woman : ‘‘ Now we believe, not because of thy 
saying, for we have heard him ourselves, and know that 
this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 

I am sure the very happiest person in all that city was 
the poor woman who brought the news to them, and said, 
‘‘Come and see Jesus.” She had sowed good seed, too, 
and it had grown wonderfully ; so she was one of God’s 
laborers just the same asthe disciples and the prophets 
and all the good people that ever had lived. Some of 
God’s laborers prepare the ground, some sow the seed, 
and some gather it in, but they are all one company, and 
Jesus said by and by they will all meet and rejoice 
together. Children often help to plant the fields. I 
have seen a whole family working together, the father 
plowing the ground, the older children smoothing and 
marking it into furrows, and the very little ones drop- 
ping in the seed. So very little ones have sometimes 
dropped good seed into some place which God has pre- 
pared for it, and our Father himself looks after every 
seed that is planted with prayer and love. A wicked 
man was once converted by reading a Sunday-school 
lesson leaf whicha litle girl threw from the window of 
a railroad train. It fell at his feet as he stood upon the 
platform, anfl he picked it up and read it, and God sent 
the message home to his heart. 





Every one of you may scatter good seed at home, 
among your own brothers and sisters, and at school 
among your mates ; and every one of you, by being good 
yourself and helping others to be good, may help to 
gather in God’s harvest. Just hear what Jesus sald to 
his disciples and to you: ‘‘ He that reapeth receiveth 
wages.” What wages will you have if you work for 
God? What wages do you get when you try to help 
and please your mother? Could anything make youso 
glad as when she says, ‘‘ Nobody but mother knows 
how many tired steps this l{ttle girl saves me,” or ‘‘ No- 
body but mother knows what a help she {is in making 
things move smoothly and pleasantly, and keeping the 
others from trouble and disobedience.” 

Just such precious wages God gives you when he says 
to you every night, ‘‘ Dear child, I have seen how you 
have tried to please me; you are sowing good seed in 
your own heart, and in the hearts of others; you are 
helping to gather fruit for life eternal ; you shall have 
blessed wages every day, and by and by all my work- 
men will come home and rejoice together.” 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


HE disciples would have quizzed and rebuked an 

avery-day Jew for violating the conventionalities of 
life by talking to a despised woman of a contemptible 
race. They simply sat down and chewed the cud of 
amazement, and asked Jesus to havesome luncheon. A 
superior mind rises by tacit permission above the petty 
restraints of society. The King can dono wrong. I 
am not sure whether, if Queen Victoria ate soup with a 
chopstick, society wouldn’t at once throw up its spoons. 
But when we come to moral greatness there is yet larger 
swing permitted. One remembers that after a lady of 
the English aristocracy went into the slums, the aristoc- 
racy made ‘‘slumming” fashionable. Great permis 
s{ons follow great commissions by a sort of tacit consent 
of those who ordinarily are busy measuring off red-tape. 
We should all be bound hand and foot in social conven- 
tions but for these superior moods of superior minds. 


Can bigotry appreciate length or breadth or any third 
or fourth dimension ? Can darkness appreciate light ? 
Can a man who never went outside of Yuma appreciate 
the orange groves of Riverside? Is a prickly pear a 
pear ? What knows he of the fragrance of mignonette 
who never smelt anything beyond the bouquets on the 
spring millinery ? We ask too much when we expect a 
man to rise to large ideas who never had any* ideas ex- 
cept those that the world is trying to outgrow, but don’t 
know exactly how. I had a fat larva hung on my wall 
this spring, and the lovely creature got tangled in the 
old shell. My friend, who is somewhat of an entomolo- 
gist, sald: ‘‘ Help disentagle that lovely amber wing.” 
I gave the airy creature a gentle bit of active sympathy, 
and off he flew—full-fledged, like a spirit. Grace some- 
times needs the co-operation of Nature, and there {s lots 
of orthodoxy in a helping hand. Your woman or your 
man hedged about with the old hide-bound influences 
can cast off the old coat of conservatism less easily than 
the worm can be winged. Nothing but God’s touch 
can give liberation, and then one’s wings need the 
invigoration of use. The woman at Jacob’s well got a 
lesson in breadth ; but the Apostles also got a lesson in 
the narrowness of Jewish tape. A touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin, and all these Samaritans 
and all these Jews required was a touch of a divine na- 
ture to arouse the sense of a real kinship. Henceforth 
we shall see them, if not broad, less narrow, and broad- 
ening. And are we not happy if our evolving is pro- 
ceeding un er the same blessed law ? 





Strong feeling suspends the appetite. What changes 
there might have been in the world’s history if Jesus 
had sat him down in the arcade and eaten the Samaritan 
tidbits instead of dining on God’s will and work—that 
spread of the divine bounty which was to include in the 
hospitable banqueting hall of humanity Jew and Samar- 
itan, bond and free—not only universal mankind, but 
universal womankind ! It really required several thou 
sand years of inspiration to fertilize the idea of man- 
kind ; and we are just getting it into our heads that 
equality in the kingdom of God also includes all kinds 
of womankind. 





Where do we sow seed in religious life? I know 
teachers who dump a lot of {t on a rock and then talk 
about the barrenness of Zion. There fs no more tact 
used, a8 a rule, in spiritual and moral sowing than there 
is in falling off alog. We think that methods of instruc- 
tion are important in secular schools, but anybody will do 
to teach a Sunday school class, and ask anybody to teach 
who really can teach ; and the law of averages is that 
they have had to sow so much intellectual seed six days 
in the week that their spiritual garden has gone to grass . 
when, the fact is, it should be a great rest for one who 
has cultivated the top of the soll all the week to give a 
little attention on Sunday to underdraining. You never 
can get a good crop of Christians unless you look after 


the subsoil as well as the soil. Where you sow is as 
essential as sowing. The parable of the sower gives us 
plenty of light on the importance of the where. 


Lots depend too, on ow you sow. You sometimes 
need to sow broaccast ; sometimes ’tis better to do it in 
drills. Sometimes your hand work {sg better than your 
machine. Sometimes you get a dozen seeds where only 
one should be, and they get in their own way. Too 
much seed is as bad as not enough. Embarrassment of 
riches is the original source of the king’s evil. Conges 
tion is another name for the gout. Many teachers and 
preachers who preach neither ‘‘ too thin” nor too thick, 
preach without knowledge of their people. I've seen 
sowers who scattered the seed in a high wind, and you 
could see in the harvest’s green waves just how every 
gust blew. Your preacher must make allowances for 
the puffs of opinion—for the drift of thought; and, 
while he must not preach to please men in the sense of 
toadying to them, if he sets out to measure his success 
by the degree in which he displeases them he will get 
some new ideas before he {s done with it. Some peo 
ple are as proud of their independence as a donkey of 
his heels. 


Enunclation, for instance, when labor and industrial 
questions are rife, is far better than denunciation, 
whether from the pulpit or press. There is a right way 
as well as a wrong way to do the right thing. The 
mapner rather than the matter is what’s the matter 
with lots of very excellent preachers. No man was 
ever such a master of the how-to-do-{t (I say it reverently) 
as was Jesus, and no man {s so much the master of how- 
not-to-do-it as some of us, his unworthy disciples. I 
suppose the trouble 1s, instead of sitting at his feet to 
learn, we get up in our sky-parlors and look down, while 
the work goes forward on blind Bartimeus in the court 
below. 


Everybody sees good men and true sowing seed 
where there {s good ground and plenty of water, but 
they are not adapted to their environment. I don’t 
blame the soil. I don’t blame the parson, unless, for- 
sooth, having a hint from events and from the pews 
that he ought to have a providential ca!) elsewhere, he 
fails to act onthe hint. Some soils are adapted to corn, 
others to wheat ; some to fruit, some to cranberries, 
and some to pumpkins. It is nonsense to pay a pastor 
$3,000 salary to plant pumpkin seeds in a Cape Cod 
cranberry bog. 





We who sow may reap, as Jesus did; or we who 
sow may see Others reap. What matters it, so the 
huvger of this world is assuaged ? We are not work- 
ing for our own glory, but God's, if we are his elect. 
Ought I not to rejoice that the kingdom of God 1s get- 
ting populous, even though it is by a big revival in the 
Five Points Mission ? He that sows as well as he that 
reaps should together rejofce; for are not their works 
interdependent ? Do you not ever thank God in 
September, when you pull those luscious pears off the 
stem, for your friend who planted the trees and went to 
heaven before any pears ripened ? I honoran old man 
who plants a young orchard more than I do the son 
who swings in a silken hammock and lets the sweet 
boughs distill into his mouth. Anybody can harvest, 
but it takes a patient husbandman to pull weeds. 





Thad a very devoted pastor, years ago, who labored for 
a long time faithfully, got discouraged, and went West 
to grow up with the country. We had a sky rocket 
successor, who in one year added to the church seventy- 
five new members, and at the end of the year rolled the 
statistics comparative off his lips with great unction. 
But there wasn’t a man, woman, or child in the pews 
who failed to perceive that this egoistic parson was mis- 
led by his vanity. He had simply climbed into the 
boughs of the trees and pulled off the fruit. That 
humble parson who emigrated was, under God, the man 
most to be accredited with these results. Let us work, 
and leave God to take care of his own ledger. Some 
Christians are wasting their force in double entry book- 
keeping. The harvester needn’t throw stones at the 
sower, nor need the sower undervalue the fellow with 
sickle or stepladder. God has given the church all gifts 
to be used, not to be envied. 





And when we come to reflect, is there anybody who 
reaps his own sowing? We never again find the seed 
we sow. Is it not part of a preceding harvester’s harvest ? 
Was the Samaritan any more indebted to Jesus than Peter 
was to Isafah and David and Moses? Are we not daily 
bragging about what we have done, when the fact is 
what we have done is the work of forty centurfes? If 
Robert Ingersoll makes fewer mistakes than Moses 
(which, with all respect to the racy Colonel, I cannot 
allow), 1s it not because Ingersoll has had more right 
lines to rectify himself by ? Might not Herbert Spen- 
cer have been an Ishmaelite had he been brought up on 
lentil soup, as a contemporary of Jacob’s? We are the 
heirs of all the ages, and why should we put on airs ? 





Thank your great-grandfather, then, when you eat your 
next Baldwin apple. Other men labor, and we all enter 
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into the harvest that millions of ancestral hands have had 
ahandin. The road we walk has been made at infinite 
tell and sacrifice. When we harvest our fifty bushels of 
wheat to the acre, Jet us thank God for ancestral spunk 

If the children are not better than the fathers, they are 
far less good. Weare to be accused and charged with 
infinite opportunity, if we do not walk up to and into it 





In two days’ teaching Jesus reconstructed, not the 
Samaritan head, but the Samaritan heart. Yet I hear 
of people so pvew-fangled that they don’t believe in 
special seasons of grace. I sometimes wonder if Jesus 
would recognize as Christianity much of what so palms 
itself 


And yet Jesus really had little permanent success. 
Folks backslid as easily in old times even as now. 
Jesus got together a great many sensationalists as 
well as a great many who were not after the loaves 
and fishes. In what did the success of his mission 
consist? In what he harvested? No. It was his 
sowing that was his great success. Your seeds six 
thousand years old are beginning to fertiliz3, translated 
from mummies’ rocky hearts into modern soil. 








Christianity, despite its present misconceptions, was 
never misconceived so little as today. The seed sowed 
by Jesus was never coming to harvest so abundantly. 
There has been a good deal of weeping ; but fruition is 
coming after the sprinkling of tears. Human infiu- 
ence is getting diviner. One conversion implies a 
larger host than ever. Peter and Jobn and Paul are 
greater to-day than ever hitherto. The Samaritan 
woman brought many; but the American woman is 
doing more and better evangelism. Woman's influ- 
ence never began to be what it is to-day. And from 
that well of Jacob never did clearer living watcr flow 
than in these days of life and light. And yet we do 
well often to sit at that well and let our empty buckeis 
down. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
1. 


CHRIST A SIFTER.’ 


By Bisnopep HUNTINGTON, 








“ Whose fan is in his hand.’’—Matt. flf., 12. 

HERE are many instruments in that Hand, because 

it has many kinds of work to do—creating, up 
holding, guiding, correcting, saving society and men. 
We are not apt to see all these instruments at once. 
Our sight is not large enough or penetrating enough for 
that. But we are shown one or another of them accord- 
ing to what is passing around us, or, quite as likely, what 
is going on within us. ‘The Hand deals with your 
whole life in every part—nerves, thought, passion, the 
will, conscience most of all. Sooner or later, we not 
only see the instrument, but we feel it. 

This time, what is itthat we see? Nota planter with 
plow and harrow and seed-corn; not a reaper’s sickle, 
or a shepherd’s staff, or a horn of plenty: buta win 
nower's fan. This prophet of realities, John Baptist, 
crying out of a desert where in solitude with God the 
unseen world has been opened to him, knowing 
thoroughly what his times and his nation need, and 
knowing who is coming after him, poltnts to Him, the 
Sifter of society, the Winnower of human hearts, the 
mighty Harvester who moves in on the threshing floor 
of the earth because both wheat and tares are rip» and 
gathered there together, ‘‘ whore fan isin his hand.” 

We are in that future which he saw. We live in the 
great light which the best minds of the early ages de 
sired. Christ is not now, as he was when the wiser 
men of the East found him, a child in his mother's 
arms, but standing among the kingdoms of the world 
watching, and among our houres watching. You and 
I, Gentiles here, a people gathered in a conzregation 
like this out of almost every civilized land, wise men 
from the East, not very wise after all—strong men of 
the West, not so strong but that God’s strength very often 
makes theirs only weakness—we are the men whom the 
prophet in the text was to rouse. Humanity yields 
from generation to generation, and in every field and 
garner, its twofold crop, its wheat and its chaff, and it 
keeps its terrible capacity of mixing chaff and wheat 
together and making them look alike. Every little 
while, as history runs, there appears somewhere a com- 
munity of men and women, where what is outside of 
them gains upon what is within them and occupies the 
mind. The house gains on the householder and house- 
keeper, property on character, the rewards of knowl- 
edge gain on the love of knowledge, street and shop and 
bank on purity and uprightness and honor, the mere 
spectacle at an evening party gains on the epnobling In- 
terch«nge of hearts and ideas. In a word, the scenery 
of society overshadows alarmingly {ts manhood and 
womavhvood. Fine arts are fine enough to cover up 
the barbarous and dirty aspects of sensuality,‘ but 





1 Preached at Cornell University, in the Sage Chapel, in the 
afternoon of Sunday, April 11, 





they may only cover them. These brilliant but 
burdensome draperies smother personal power, and 
hide the soul. They heighten the color of life, but 
enfeeble the substance. What do we get by crowd. 
ing down under artificial arrangements the spiritual 
forces which distinguish a mean man from a grand 
one, little and low lives from generous and lofty 
lives? A prosperous period like ours has in it this 
fatal skill to array the animal so skillfully as not only to 
make animalism look a good deal like refinement, but 
to make manners look like morality, and beauty like 
religion. Something, then, is wanted to lift the cover, to 
unveil the reality, to expose the things that we do and 
the persons that we are. Whether we want Him or not, 
he comes ‘‘ whose fan isin his hand.” It is the church’s 
business to prepare and make ready his way, as John 
did along the banks of the Jordan, by stewardship and 
testimony. Light shines in from God for just that 
revelation, not to make brighter or more sratisfying the 
splendor of the world. 

This preaching will do you no sort of good, my 
friends, it will be another commonplace, without edge 
or point, if you refer it toa class of people lying off 
from your own responsibility. This swiftly-passing 
season of self searching will leave you just as benighted 
and as earthly-minded as before if you think only of 
sing and temptations, compromises and abominations, in 
foreign lands, or in social districts close by which are 
yet as foreign as Burmah or Japan. That Hand which 
carries the fan reaches not only far and wide, but near 
andcloss. The fistness, the selfishness, the vulgarity, 
the iniquity, at the lower end of society are reproduced 
every day and night at what we please to call the upper 
end, and by the same cause—by the lack of that quick 
and tender conscience, quickened by a penitent confes- 
sion, and made tender by a childlike falth, which keeps 
each heart open towards God. You may have all the 
regularities of external order, and be very sensitive about 
them ; you may have a vigilant police, and pay for it 
cheerfully ; sharp lines of acquaintanceship warning off 
disreputable people ; as rigorous a fashion in what you say 
as in what you wear. There is an Eye that looks under- 
neath. There is an Ear that hears what is not spoken 
or whispered. A Winnower stirs a breath of alr with his 
hand, which blows your carefully adjusted screen aside, 
and He Jooks straight through and through your soul. 
How will you conceal, through one evening’s entertain- 
ment, with your fair outside, that unsightly secret world, 
the insincerity, the conceit, the envy, the contempt, the 
wanton imagination, Lord Bicon’s “‘ l!e that sinketh in,” 
Lucifer’s ambition that would “ rather rule in hell than 
serve in heaven”? What is to diecriminate the chaff 
from the wheat? You may even have an outside rellg- 
fon, made a part of the handsome estate along with the 
supper-table and the wardrobe and the play. So the 
rabbis in John Baptist’s day must have a synagogue 
and a phylactery, and the cruel Empress Eudoxta, fn 
Jobn Chrysostom’s day, a bapr'zer for her children. 
But which of two religions? Is it that of Cafaphas, 
shocked at a disturbance of conventioval propriety, or 
of the Lord of love and righteousness whom he hurried 
to the cross? Is it the religion of the Pharisee, who 
invites the Saviour to dine at his table, orof Curist, who, 
dining there, forgives the kneeling sinner out of the 
streets, saved for her faith ? In a few days some of us 
will draw near to the cross and gaze atit. There is a 
religion, my friends—there was then and there ts now— 
with no cross of Carist in it, by which faith goes out 
and unbellef comes in, piety is froz:n at the fountain, 
skeptics mock and crime blasphemes, the church is im- 
poverished, and Christ is crucified again—a complacent, 
compromising, corrupted Christianity ; but the Sifter 
will shake it out with his sieve like chaff. 

Realizs, too, that the sififag work must be done not 
only for the truth’s sake and for God’s sake, but for the 
sake of the fonlish people themselves—for the welfare of 
the world. Otherwise the world, cheated by the delu- 
sion, would go from bad to worse, and be deluded to 
destruction. Somehow the guilty masks must be torn 
off, the hiding-places and breeding places of lies must 
be broken up. The winnowing wind must blow. 
Human hearts must know themselves, and, in a certain 
way, know one another. A ‘‘ Thou art the man” from 
Nathan here, a ‘‘Search me, O God, and forgive me,” 
from David there! It will bea ghastly revelation, no 
doubt, but the beginning of salvation. Some will cry 
in terror to the rocks, ‘‘ Fall on us ;” some in shame to 
the hills, *‘ Cover us.” The day of the Lord has come. 
We ought to have remembered that God saw and knew 
us all the time. Ia pity he sends usa herald before- 
hand, foretelling the Sifter who will “thoroughly purge 
his floor, and burn up the chaff with unquenchable 
fire.” 

I epeak of society and its mixtures. But it is very 
much so with the personal life. Perbaps you have found 
it out for yourself. How is it? Your life bas been 
running along smoothly a good while, without any jar 
or jolt, any calamity or alarm, anything to wake up 
conscience, or scatter illusions, or bring the soul to 
reckon With itself or stand alone face to face with God. 





Gradually the"edge of}your ‘conscience has been dulled. 
Your soul is drugged with adulterated wine. Actions, 
words, trains of thought, which once you saw to be 
shameful, and knew to be wrong, begin to look harm- 
less. A bad habit of body or mind creeps in with a 
stealthy step. Profanations of holy time and sacred 
places and solemn names seem Jess impious. Unclean- 
ness is less disgusting. Ambiguous amusements or 
meretricious fictions do not shock you as they did when 
your own heart was innocent. There is not much time 
to think—for the days are full, and at night sleep 1s 
heavy and gayeties are cheap. The serpent has slipped 
into the garden, and is crawling up the tree of your life; 
you see his coi], but not his fang ; the beauty, but not 
the pofson. Your character has not only become a mixed 
thing, but you have lost the keen eyesight that should 
tell you what are the few grains of wheat left in the 
busbel of chaff. The most gractous thing, then, that 
the Holy Spirit can do for you is to send a voice 
plercing your heart, that will dissolve the fatal charm 
and prepare you for the judgment. One is coming who 
knows all about you, every nook and corner and lurk- 
ing place of sin in you, needing not that any should 
testify ‘‘whose fan is in his hand.” ‘‘The Judge 
standeth before the door.” Well will it be for you ff, 
casting off the works of darkness, you csn honestly say, 
Blow down, O wind of God, and blowin, and blow 
through and through this threshing floor of my breast, 
till it is mercifully purged and clean ! 

You ssy, How does this sifting process appear ? This 
fan which is the beginning of separation and the herald 
of judgment—what is it? where is it? No John in 
his girdle comes now out of the desert on the river 
bank. I hear no rushing sound in the air in my cham- 
ber. The cry is not heard either in the pleasure party 
or in the street. I see no signinthe sky. The sun its 
not darkened at noon, and at night the moon is not 
turned into blood. Over lake or field there is no angel 
visible with a patr of balances in his hand. I have 
enough to eat and drink and wear. Life goes on as it 
has gone. Why do you try to frighten us about a part- 
ing between the right hand and the left, an awful Sifter, 
and burning chaff ? 

It is your Lord that answers, not I. See how anx- 
fously the Master speaks to you as he {walks on toward 
his Passion. What we have to do with here {s facts, not 
phantoms; realities of the life we are living now, 
whether they frighten us or not. Treat the august pre- 
dictions of the Bible as we will, there 1s another proph- 
ecy, written out all along the roadway we are walking 
in, hour by hour and year after year. There is a John 
Baptist at every turn, if only we will hear him. Christ 
prepares the way for his own great reckoning to come 
by setting foreshadows of his sifting work around us 
where we are. Life itself moves on with the fan in 
its hand. So into this medley where vou live there 
springs suddenly some new-comer. It is a providence 
of God. A contagious disease escapes quarantine and 
breaks out in the town. There is a wreck on a reef off 
the shore. On a Western river great water-floods sweep 
away ecores of houses and lives. A hundred human 
bodles are crushed and burned in a mass in some build. 
ing. You are not hurt; but as the report strikes man 
after man in the nelghborhood, {tf you could look under- 
neath the masks which some people from pride or policy 
keep over their real selves, would you not see always 
two sorts of men revealed ? In one there is apathy, and 
in another there is sympathy ; in one agentle thought of 
the suffering victims, and in another only a hard, selfish 
satisfaction that Ae escaped; in one an impulse of 
charity, in another a greedy calculation of gain, like 
the wrecker’s spoils ; in one a silent lifting of the heart 
in prayer for the compassion of God, in another ungodly 
impatience at a loss, or sn angry curse at a detention on 
a journey. Here are the two sorts of men disclosed. 
Before, you could not have told which was which ; all 
looked alike ; but in the threshing-floor of God the win- 
nowing has begun. It shows us wheat and chaff; 
wheat here, cheff there; human wheat, human chaff. 
Look about you in your own circle. One family that 
you know, overtaken by misfortune, is paralyzed or 
imbittered, and goes down. Another, struck by the 
same blow, summons its imterlor strength, is sweet- 
tempered, hopeful, and courageous, and as it descends 
in style rises in spiritual stature. The reason why pros- 
perity seems to enlarge some persons and belittle others 
is not so much that it actually alters their dimensions as 
that it publishes what their dimensions are. It is a 
shaking of the fan. Now and then a sharp question of 
right and wrong is thrust in upon a whole community 
in palpable shape : a question of public justice or oppres- 
sion, of fair dealing between capital and labor, of chas- 
tity in literature or decency in art, of commercial 
honor, temperance in drinking, political integrity. 
Everybody must take sides, openly in act or virtually in 
secret choice or feeling. The alternative tries every- 
body, of what stuff he is made, whether he will or not. 
There is a line drawn. Pure and impure must go 
asunder; men of principle and purchasable men ; God’s 
mea and the world’s men; women that bless men aud 
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women that only amuse, ensnare, or tempt them ; heroes 
and cowards; the true and the false. This new truth 
has the fan in {ts hand, It sifts your gay society, 
getting souls in position for thelr judgment. At certain 
historical epochs great characters arrive. They utter 
one of these great truths, and stand out or fight fcr it. 
They are sent, never sent for. Often they are unwel- 
come and inconventent, inconvenient especially to old 
abuses, to Herod and Dives, to money-making craft 
and merry-making frivolity. But they come, being 
sent by God, and they cannot be beaten back, They 
are not judges of men, but sifters of men. Every one 
of them has a fan in the hand. 


‘Some great cause, like God’s Messiah, preferring the 
bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand and the sheep upon the 
right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt the darkness and the 
light.” 

So the nations are winnowed. Slavery, superstition, 
false living, false religion, are torn open, not as lifeless 
abstractions, but in the hearts of the people, one by 
one. It is God’s reforming, purging, healing work on 
the earth. And these forerunners all point upward, as 
John did, who was himself the greatest born of women 
so far, to One, greater and mightier than they, com- 
ing after—the Bridegroom in the marriage of heaven 
and mankind, with the fan in his almighty and eternal 
Hand. 

This, then, my friends and fellow-students, is what we 
have to b-lieve, and itis a part of ourreligion, Not the 
whole of our religion ; for the Gospel fs first a power of 
redemption, a sacrifice of love, and a gift of grace: but 
a partof it none the less, and a part which, I think, 
is too often overlooked. Here is a revelation of char- 
acter that is beyond our control. The formation of 
character is ours, within our control ; that is the realm 
of responsibility. Conscience, free will, the spirit of 
God, his grace insacraments, Holy Scripture—by these 
we make our choice, take sides, and may, if we will, 
build ourselves up for an everlasting and glorious life. 
But along with that is another law. Character will come 
out. Inepite of all our devices, the choice we make having 
put us on the side of God, or else against him, there can 
be no permanent concealment. There are only two 
ingredients in the human harvest—wheat and chaff. 
What {s not chaff is wheat; what is not wheat is chaff. 
We fancy we can prevent its belpg found out in our 
own case which is which. It is the weakest of mistakes. 
There is no privacy for character in the universe. The 
righteousness of God has arranged it that we shall live 
surrounded by a system of detectives and exposures, 
and all the uniforms and costumes and cosmetics and 
masks and escapes of that public stage, society, will not 
baffle them. This life is the beginning, though not the 
end, of judgment. We sare all on our way into open 
court. Christin his earthly ministry says he has not 
come into this world to judge mankind here, but to sift 
them ; that is, not to pronounce here the final sentence 
for each one, but to get them ready for it by spiritual 
regeneration and by imparting to them his saving life. 
Then he says that all judgment is committed to him at 
the last because he is the Son of man, who knows what 
is in man, or what man actually is. Here is what rec- 
onciles the apparent contradiction. It is the fan in his 
hand. Before he bids sheep and goats swing apart, 
right and left, he is making it appear which the sheep 
are and which the goats, and this he does, observe, 
wherever he comes. in Simon’s house, the self-satisfied 
Pharisee and the penitent woman washing His feet with 
tears have to stand apurt, the one in shadow, the other in 
light. At the temple door He speaks a few words, and 
for the first time since the city was built, but forever 
after, all Jerusalem sees the difference between the two 
men who go up to the temple to pray. Till He pointed 
his finger toward her with a blessing, nobody contrasted 
the poorly clad Lady Bountiful who dropped into the 
alms-box all that she had, and had to deny herself for 
that Cisinterested joy, with the affluent worshiper who 
gave with luxurlous complacency what cost him 
nothing; but the difference has been felt in all the 
sanctuaries and offertories in Christendom to this day. 
Judas Iscariot passed well enough with eleven others 
for three years ; but at last the shaking of the Sifter’s 
sieve was too much for him, and he went out from the 
sacrificial supper in the dark, “and it was night.” 
Whatever company Christ entered fell apart before him. 
There was no violent disruption or revolution. Society 
was not upheaved, institutions were not pulled down, 
classes were not abolished. People ate and drank, 
went to sleep and rose up to play, and trafficked and 
traveled as before. Wheat and tares grow together wntil 
the harvest. But everywhere the coming steps of the 
Lord were heard. And so it has gone on, and so it will 
go on to the end, when the Throne will be set and earth 
and heaven flee away, and small and great, illiterate 
people and scholars, stand befuie God. Judgment {s not 
yet a visible transaction in time or p'ace. 1: 1s never 


arbitrary, never vindictive, never cruel. 1t isinwrought 
benignantly into the {lent and steady operation of the 





truth. Truth itself 1s a dividing power. You, here, 
amidst the privileges of this university, are for God or 
against him, every one. Heaven and hell begin in these 
houses, dormitories, paths, fellowships, competitions. 
Grain for the garner, chaff for the fire. He who holds 
the fan is your Saviour, but he is your Judge. He is 
gracious, but he is just. 

You say, finally, This preacher out of the wilderness 
was rigid and spoke forbidding things. But, my dear 
friends, was he not as grandly tender as he was stern, 
and are not the things he spoke realities in all our lives ? 
It is because be cares for us that he warns us. Puertle 
we are, and worse, cowards and cheats we are, if we 
want to folst ourselves through the world by imposture. 
God has not made the world on any such pusillanimous 
plan, or appointed creatures so mean to be its masters, 
Christ, when he died for the pardon of our sins and 
ofe.xed to us his house of God’s sons and daughters, did not 
mean to ransom us into any ignominious salvation. We 
are not baptized into a covenant of evasions and make- 
belfeves, but into a covenant first of heavenly grace, 
and then of open virtue and honor, and finally of 
grandeur and glory. The way to these is commonly 
rough, and always steep. We must be sifted on that 
way. To me it establishes faith, and makes the awful 
doctrine of retribution reasonable, to see the law 
wrought {nto the whole fabric of nature around us and 
the very constitution of man. Even in the orchards and 
gardens there is a visible economy of discrimination, of 
rejection, of judgment. Bad fruit drops off and 1s cast 
away by the same hand that gathers and garners the 
good. Sow chaff and grain together if you choose; the 
chaff rots, while the vital seeds sprout and grow and 
yleld ‘‘some thirty, some sixty, some an hundred.” 
Why not so when we come up to the immortal wheat, 
which has {fn it free will and the light of heavenly love 
and the sacramental gifts of the church and the power 
of the Holy Ghost ? The same strong wind that breathes 
vitality into tue blade and the ear blows the refuse away. 
Even the water of baptism will not quench that fire 
which burns up what {fs fit only to be burned—dead 
branches, brambles, thistles, chaff. All the Christian 
armor put on will not hold you up unless you choose to 
stand. We must praise all ‘‘ ths goodnessand severity ” 
of our Fatber. Till we sink so low astothink of our 
life as only a selfish scramble of the strong to outwit the 
weak, till we look at human society as a masquerade, 
and character as a preacher's pretense, and tel?-sacrifice 
as a poet's dream, and heaven asa kind of Paris in the 
sky—till then we must rejoice and give thanks that the 
Lord of heaven snd earth holds a fan in bis hand, and 
that justice and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne, ‘' With righteousness shall he judge the world 
and the people with his truth.” 








CHEERFULNESS IN RELIGION. 


N his recent course of lectures before the Yale Theo. 
logical students the Rev. Dr. Burton, of Hartford, 
took occasion to urge his hearers to be bright and cheer- 
ful in talk and action, to preach on vital subjects, hon- 
estly, earnestly, and with fervor, but to keep clear from 
gloomIiness and tears. Dr. Burton sald : 


‘* Modern life is much more complex than it was in olden 
times. There are more operas, theaters, and circuses to 
attend to, there are more ologies to investigate, and more 
isms than a man can comprehend in a lifetime. At the 
head of all stand the daily newspapers, with their snappy 
editors and corps of reporters who see everything, hear 
everything, and keep the readers of their papers constantly 
informed upon all subjects. Many of these papers are 
illustrated with wood cuts that make them very attractive 
to some, and, as the saying is, children cry forthem. The 
people who have thus been eatertained during the week the 
minister must entertain from the pulpit Sunday morning. 
I tell you, young gentlemen, a man must have a full head of 
steam on and keep his whistle open wide, or a modern con- 
gregation will go to sleep over one of his sermons. Times 
have changed, and a preacher cannot pray an hourand then 
preach an hour, and then pray another hour, without dis- 
gusting a congregation of the present day. You mustso 
conduct your services that an hour spent in church will not 
amountto imprisonment. It is a good thi-g for a congre- 
gation to stand up while the choir is singing the hymns. 
What difference does it make if tbe singers do sing ina 
language that cannot be learned from any books? If you 
stand up you can wonder what the ehoir are saying easier 
than you can sitting down. Most congregations like to 
have their ministers publish in the daily papers the subject 
of the sermon they are going to preach. They like also to 
be informed who are going to sing. Do not let your voice 
or your gestures become so monotonous that they will be- 
come mannerisms. If you do, you will fiad that a large 
number in your congregation will be on the retired list. 
When you attend a funeral it is not good taste to pray for 
the friends of the deceased at the house, the church, and at 
the grave. Prayer is a good thing, and I do not wish to be 
understood as speaking disparagingly of it, but you had 
better do some of your praying for mourners in your own 
closets. I[t will do them jast as much good, and will be 
much more pleasing to them. You hear it said that preach- 
ers often preach butone sermon: they may choose different 
subjects, but as ail roads lead to Rome, so some ministers’ 
sermons Will al] lead up toone point. | attended a meeting 








of ministers once when an eminent divine who wasa strong 
anti-slavery man was announced to preach. The good 
man was a powerful preacher, but he had fallen into the 
habit of always saying something about slavery. In this 
instance some of us said that the preacher could not allude 
to his favorite theme, for the subject assigned him was 
‘Personal Salvation.’ The very first sentence of that 
divine’s sermon was, ‘The greatest hindrance to salvation 
isslavery.’ He could not get out of the oldrut. When 
you deliver your sermons do not adopt a mournful, tremu- 
lous voice. You willall cry enough before you die, and itis 
not necessary to go through life with a tear ready to drop 
at a moment’s warning. Crying Christianity may be better 
than none, but it isa kind | do not fancy.” 








GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


DWARD EVERETT HALE, in an admirable 

lecture on appetite, speaks strongly of the value 
of association with others in our efforts to reform 
ourselves. He says that he once told an intemperate 
man: ‘‘ You will never succeed in conquering this 
temptation unless you ally yourself to other people in 
this matter; unless you gain the help of sympathy 
and co-operation.” The man spurned the suggestion. 
He knew the evils of drunkenness better than any- 
body could tell him; he had made up his mind to 
stop, and that was enough. Before a month was 
past he was arrested in the street for drunkenness, 
and died shortly after of delirium tremens. 

The report of the New York Christian Home for 
Intemperate Men gives several instances of the per- 
sonal work in the Home, that cannot fall to interest. 

Here is a wayward young man; married, a family of 
children. Listen to his story, as told by a minister of 
this city : 


““T know a great many trophies of grace which have 
gone out from this Christian Home, but the brightest to me 
is the following: Three years ago I went intoa miserable 
home in this city to see a peor woman who was suffering 
from a husband’s dissipation. She was once beautiful, but 
the anxious look told plainly what she was suffering. Two 
or three little children were there, so scantily clothed that 
they could not go out-of-doors ; all shivering; but that dear 
mother never complained, but worked on, and ever prayed. 
There was but little furniture in the house, and a more 
dreary picture I have never seen. The husband, who was 
a reeling drunkard in the streets of New York, was once as 
fine a fellow as you meet. He was the son of a prominent 
clergyman of this city, but friends and kinsfolk had done all 
they could forthe boy, and had almost given him up for lost. 
Bat a few of us got together, and resolved to make one more 
effort to save him, and we sent him to this Home; and you 
all know what he learned, for you have the same teaching. 
The other day a fine-looking man called at my house, 
dressed well, fresh looking, aad manly in his actions. He 
wanted to know if I would go over and preach at ‘our 
church’ next Sunday. I knew him, and asked him what he 
meant by ‘ourchurch.’ He said he lived in New Jersey, 
and was a communicant of a church there, and in fact was 
one of the trustees. I grasped him by the hand, and said, 
‘God be praised !’ It was that same poor drunkard, now a 
man, I went, and found a beautiful little home, without a 
dollar of debt upon it ; his dear wife and children as happy 
as they could be ; the husband back in his former business, 
and just admitted as a partner; and looked upon in that 
village church as a leader and wise councilor. This is what 
the Home has done for one man, and if it has never accom- 
plished more, those godly men and women who gave their 
money to build this place have saved a noble human soul 
from eternal death.’’ 





The letters of former inmates reveal a little of the 
struggles and of the permanent results of the treatment, 
moral and spiritual, in the Home: 


‘* Dear Sir : One year ago I was an inmate of the Christian 
Home, a victim of intemperance, and, thinking it might be 
pleasant for you to know that I have profited by its teach- 
ings, I am happy and proud to be able to inform you that 
up to the present time I have proved faithful to my pledge 
of total abstinence, and as a result am healthy and happy 
as @ man can be, and also prospering in my business affairs 
beyond my own expectations, simply because I am capable 
at all times to attend to it in a proper manner. 

‘‘ For one year I have not tasted the liquid curse, a thing 
I deemed impossible after twenty-five years of continued 
use. Still am proud to be able to say so, and with God’s 
help shall continue sv to the end, thanks tu the teachings 
of the Home ; and you can always know that way up among 
the hill and mountains of the ‘Granite State’ there is one 
thankfal heart still beating and bidding God-speed to the 
Christian Home.” 

The strength that God yi.cs to overcome {fs shown by 
the following : 


“T do not forget that this day is the anniversary of my 
going to the Christian Home. This day twelvemonth I 
touched the last drop of whisky and the last bit of tobacco, 
and from that hour I have neither touched, tasted, nor ban- 
dled, and, what is more, I have never for one moment, day or 
night, abroad or at home, had a thought or desire for either. 
I praise the Lord, who hath done marvelous things. In my 
room, @ year ago to-day, the verse I specially took hold of 
was Ps. 98, first yerse. Howl cansingit now! Thereisa 
verse in Hosea, second chapter, seventeenth verse: ‘I wil] 
take away the names of Baalim out of her mouth, and they 
shall no more be remembered by their name,’ ”’ 
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RELIGION AND THE STATE. 


HE April meeting of the New York Congregational 
Club was devoted to a discussion of the topic, Re- 
ligion and the State. Dr. James M. King, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance, opened the 
discussicn with extracts from an elaborate paper prepared 
for future publication. We are, he said, a Christian 
nation ; our system of oaths and chaplains, our laws 
against blasphemy and Sabbath-breaking, and a uniform 
series of judicial decisions, both in the State and the 
United States Courts, confirm this assertion. The sepa- 
ration of State and Church does not involve an ignoring 
of religion by the State. Upon this historical sketch he 
founded five demands: 1. Our schools must not be 
handed over to godless instruction. 2. Denominational 
and sectarian instruction must be prohibited in them. 
3. Christian morality—that is, laws of right and wrong, 
as founded on and interpreted by a divine revelation, 
may and should be taught in the schools. 4. If the 
State fails to furnish such instruction Christian citizens 
must unite in denying to the State the right to exercise 
a teaching function. 5. If the State assumes to prepare 
for citizenship, it must furnish education in Christian 
morality, as that is essential to citizenship. Dr. C. F. 
Deems followed with an unreportable speech, in which 
humor was mingled with a very earnest advocacy of the 
positions that religion is a purely personal matter 
between an individual and his God; that the State is 
an artificial organization created by the people to pro- 
tect themselves from wrong-doing ; it is not, therefore, 
the function of the St: te to furnish any education, least 
of all can it furnish education in religion and morality. 
Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst contended that the State is a 
divine institution, not a merely artificlal and human or- 
ganization ; that originally the Church and State were 
one, and the Lord has never granted a bill of divorce 
between them ; that the reality and necessity of religion 
were recognized by the founders of our Nation, and are 
recognized in many of our laws ; and tbat ia the develop- 
ment of good citizenship and the protection of the State 
two things must be furnished by our systems of educa- 
tion—a spirit-level and a plumb-line ; a spirit-level fur- 
nishing a standard for right reJations of men one with 
another, and a plumb line consisting of a recognition of 
God as the Creator end the supreme object of obedience. 
The discussion was continued by Dr. McCracken, Vice- 
Chancellor of the New York University, George H. Pay 
son, and David Gregg, who sustained the positions of Dr. 
King and Dr. Parkhurst, and by Dr. Ward, of the ‘‘ In- 
dependert,” and Mr. Roswell Smith, of the ‘* Century” 
Company, who, agreeing that religion is necessary to the 
State, maintained that the State could not furnish relig- 
ion, which must be furnished by the Church through 
voluntary effort. 








DOMESTIC-FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


‘HE Rev. G. E. Albrecht, Superintendent of Ger 
man missionary work, overwhelmed by the des 
perate need of German ministers to take charge of the 
many hopeful church enterprises within bis vast dis- 
trict, requested the attendance of the following persons 
at an informal conference to be held at Crete, Neb.: 
Professor §. I. Curtiss, of Chicago ; President Perry, of 
Crete ; the Rev. Messrs. Sherrill, of Omaha, Hopkins, 
of Kansas City, Bennett, of Crete, and Merrill, of St. 
Louis ; together with the following German brethren— 
the Rev. Messrs. Suess, Schaerer, Scheuerle, and Mersrs. 
J. H. Miller and Herman Von Busch. A two days’ 
conference was held, and after careful and prayerful 
deliberation the following results were reached, as con- 
tained in the appended declarations : 

1. While in some quarters among us the problem of 
reaching and helping, in Christian ways, our German 
population has received consideration, the average 
member of our churches has not, as yet, given any 
thought to this most vital question before our American 
Zion. 

2. Itis becoming every day more evident that our 
polity and the spirit of our order are peculiarly adapted 
to meet the religious needs of our German friends and 
fellow-citizens. 

3. That, in the attempt to gain the best results, in 
fact, any satisfactory results, in establishing churches 
of our order, there is an unspeakably imperative need 
of a trained German-American ministry. 

4. In securing this training it must always be borne 
in mind that while the German minister should be kept 
loyal to the heart of his fatherland, he should be fitted 
by his instruction to lead his people toward the type of 
Christian thinking and living of the land of his adop 
tion 

5. Asan important instrument to secure this end, we 
indorse most heartily the German Seminary at Crete, 
Neb., an institution planned to furnish men for the 
German Department of Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Here we find the beginning of better things for our 
churches,in this vastly important work. 





This institution, a ‘‘ Theological Academy,” poor be- 
yond expression, weak as have been its efforts, has none 
the less already made manifest its ability to accomplish 
the work committed to it. A most worthy contribution 
from this school has been received by the Theological 
Seminary, the first-fruits of much larger results confi- 
dently expected in the near future. This undertaking, 
dear to the heart of a constituency of self-sacrificing 
German churches which have hitherto sustained it, 
appeals, not without hope, to the generosity, patriotism, 
and piety of our American Christians for greatly 
needed funds, and for intelligent sympathy and 
prayers. 

6. While this Seminary ought not to be regarded a 
finality, and in the not distant future some one of our 
Western colleges may do for our German emigrants 
that which Carlton College is doing for the Swedes, for 
the present, however, all efforts should be concentrated 
to equip the institution, which, in the cordial relations 
existing between it and Doane College and Chicago 
Theological Seminary, can have abundant facilities 
to meet the pressing demands of the crisis upon 
us. 

7. The American College and Education Society has, 
in connection with this movement, an opportunity to 
put itself into line with the phases of church life and 
work of the days in which we are living. 

8. The State Associations of the Interlor should be 
requested to take into consideration the absolute necessl- 
ties of the case before us, and each memorialize the ap- 
prosching National Council to give due prominence to 
this question: How shall we secure most speedily a 
trained German American ministry ? 

9. On the whole, each patriotic Christlan minister— 
both of our German and American ministry—ought to 
search among his acquaintances for promising young 
Germans to be educated for this work, and all college 
and seminary facultics should spare no effort in the 
same direction, to the end that our churches may, in 
the future, as they have done in the past, be found 
second tc none in their readiness to do thelr part in 
advancing the welfare of our Republic and the King- 
dom of our Lord. M. 








MAKING DRUNKARDS OF CHILDREN. 


HERE {fs no one point connected with the liquor 
question in which such absolute unanimity of 
desire exists among prohibitionists, high-license advo- 
cates, friends of local option, and, one may say also, 
among all decent men, drinkers or not, as the impor- 
tance of keeping children from the saloons. The ex- 
pression of opinion at the meeting held in this city on 
Tuesday night of last week was emphatic, and indorsed 
by a large audience. The call was issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Committee of the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime. The Rev. C. F. Deems, D.D., presided, and Dr. 
Crosby, ex-Judge Arnoux, the Rev. R. 8. MacArthur, 
Father McGlynn, and other prom{nent men were on the 
stage. Dr. Deems read the present law, and declared 
that Its wretchedly inadequate penalty of a fine of $25 
for the offense of selling liquor to a minor under four- 
teen years of age would startle an antiquarian two cent- 
uries hence, perhaps, as a monstrous piece of legisla- 
tion on account of its inadequacy and incompleteness. 
But even this law could not now be enforced in New 
York. In London, he had been told, from 7,000 to 
8,000 children under fourteen years of age could be 
found every night in the grog-shops, and almost half 
that number could be seen carrying pails and jugs in 
and out of liquor stores any day in New York and 
Brooklyn. 

In the remarks of Dr. Crosby he paid a high compll- 
ment to the efficiency of the head of our police force, 
but added: ‘‘ But the police are handicapped in the 
District Attorney’s office. We have had one liquor 
dealer, Crotty, in Twenty-seventh Street, six times, 
But where is the indictment? Slumbering in the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office. And there are 6,000 more indict- 
ments that have been pigeon-holed in the same way. 
‘We have no time to take up these bailable indict- 
ments,’ the District Attorney tells us. ‘We must 
attend first of all to the prisoners languishing in the 
Tombs.’ And so the cases are never tried. We must 
aim all our guns at this point. We need more judges 
of the Common Sessions, and more assistants in the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office.” 

Father McGlynn spoke with great boldness as well as 
humor. Among other things he said - 


“Dr. Crosby was careful not to say too much about the 
police captains, who sometimes live in a $25,000 way on a 
salary of $2.500. Many of then, as I hear, are silent part- 
ners of the ‘dives’ and houses of infamy in their districts, 
And the District Attorney and his assistants, are they lying 
awake nights trying to invent a way to bring to light some 
of those indictments? I signed the petition to have Judge 
Donohue’s case investigated. One of the most prominent 
lawyers in the city brought it to me, and I said to him, 
‘Why don’t the lawyers push this matter?’ What do you 
think he answered? ‘The lawyers are all afraid.’ Iam 





glad to be here to talk in the interest of health and virtue 
and sobriety, for a measure which throws a protection 
around so dangerous and sacred a period as childhood.” 








MOUNT HOLYOKE ALUMNA. 


By ONE OF THE GIRLS 


‘‘CNHOULD auld acquaintance be forgot?” The 
negative to this tender old question was delight- 
fully emphasized on Saturday afternoon, April 17, by 
more than a hundred ladies who met in the chapel of 
the Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 138 Montague Street 
(Dr. Charles E. West). They were the Mount Holyoke 
Alumne of New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity, who 
organized, February 22, in the lecture-room of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, New York. 

The President, Miss M. A. Brigham, opened the 
meeting by a Scripture reading from Isalah lv. Prayer 
by Mrs. Thwing. 

The minutes of the last meeting, the Treasurer’s 
report, and the fixing of the times of future regular 
meetings, were the only items of business. 

The President then spoke a few words of gracious 
welcome, which me‘ a quick response. 

Mrs. P. M. Goddard, of the class of ’46, was called 
upon. Her first sentence, which was an allusion to her 
years at once graceful and humorous, fixed attention : 
‘* You'd scarce expect one of my age,” etc. Neverthe- 
less, her description of the birthplace of Mary Lyon and 
the early environment of that noble life showed no 
abatement of mental vigor. Buckland was also Mrs. 
Goddard's native town, and she spoke as one having 
authority of pre-Seminary and early Seminary days. 

Miss Fanny Church read a paper, full of interest, 
relating to the early days of the Seminary. 

Mrs. E. P. Thwing humorously contrasted her day 
at the Seminary with the present, and Miss A. C. Can- 
trell, Miss Laura Buckingham, and Miss Stella Conklin 
followed, each with genial reminiscence of her own time, 
given in the same key of loyalty and good-fellowship 
which had characterized the other speeches. 

Mrs. T. New, of Brooklyn, read an original poem—a 
pleasing allegory. Miss Merrill’s brilliant little paper 
was greeted with much applause. She sald: ‘‘ We 
know that college alumni associations are beginning to 
be recognized as a power in the land, and there was 
never 4 mother who was not stimulated by the love and 
devotion of her daughters. If we rally round ours, and 
find her cap a little awry or her spectacles too short- 
sighted, let us with loving hand adjust the one, and with 
gentle firmness insist upon a change of the other.” 

Miss Parsons made a speech of pith and power in re- 
gard to the objects of the Alumne Association. Witha 
brief but glowing tribute to the claims of friendship, and 
a mention of the fixed purpose of the Association to raise 
the endowment fund asa golden wedding gift, which 
won unanimous applause, she lingered over what was 
of even greater moment, viz., that Holyoke outside, 
throughout the land, should, by means of organized 
alumpe, make its influence felt, in all helpful and broad- 
ening and generous ways, on Holyoke inside. 

Miss Ely, of Brooklyn, one of the youngest graduates 
present, epoke with modesty, yet with forceful logic, in 
regard to the domestic feature of Holyoke. With an 
able little critique on a recent article by Charles H. Ham, 
on Manual Training, she showed how Mary Lyon had 
wrought into her school system the most valuable 
principles of the new education, and at far less economic 
cost. That purely intellectual training promotes selAsh- 
ness, and that manual training promotes altruism 
because it is objective, were axioms with Miss Lyon, 
and her view of them resulted directly from her study 
of the Bible. 

A pleasant reception, giving opportunity for the ex- 
change of good wishes and the renewal of old friend- 
ships, closed the meeting. 








Tue AMERICAN Conaress oF CrurcHEes.—The ses 
sion this year is to be held the last week ia May, at Cleve 
land, Ohio. The programme includes among its topics 
The Essentials and Characteristics of the True Church, 
Religion and Our Public Schools, The Present Necessity 
for a Restatement of Christian Beliefs, The Workingmen’s 
Distrust of the Church—its Causes and Remedies, and 
Readjustments in the Church to Meet Modern Needs in 
City, Country, and Foreign Fields. The speakers are 
not yet all selected, or, so far as selected, have not all 
signified acceptance ; enough, however, is known to give 
promise of a specially interesting series of meetings, and 
the programme indicates its thoroughly practical charac- 
ter. In the discussion on religion and the schools the 
Roman Catholic Church will be represented, probably 
by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Cleveland ; the senti- 
ments of the workingmen will be represented by Mr. 
John Jarrett, of Pittsburg, Pa.; Mr. Dike, who bas made 
a special study of country towns, will treat of their 
religious condition and needs ; and papers or addresses 
are already promised from Dr. Parkhurst, Dr. Daniel 
Curry, Dr. Wayland Hoyt, and W. 8S. Rainsford. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be qlad to receive items of news for these columns. } 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Boston ‘‘Herald’’ publishes a special dispatch 
from Philadelphia which states that Broad and Low Church- 
men there are united in support of the election of the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D., as assistant to Bishop Stevens, and 
that there is every probability of his receiving the appoint- 
ment, if he is willing to accept it. 

—lIn Springfield, Mass., Sunday before last, ten clergymen 
called on their parishioners for an expression of opinion in 
regard to restricting the liquor traffic. Slips of paper were 
distributed in the pews with the words, ‘ The undersigned 
desires to sustain the Aldermen in the utmost restriction of 
license,”’ and received many hundred signatures. 

—In the Troy Methodist Conference held last week in 
Pittsfield, Mass., a proposition was made that all the offices 
of benevolent associations and trustees of educational insti- 
tutions should be made open to be filled by women ; and a 
motion was even made that no men should be elected to 
such offices, but was lost. 

—The annual session of the American McAll Mission is 
announced to be held at the South Church, Springfield, 
Mass., on Wednesday and Thursday of this week. Dr. A. F. 
Beard, recently pastor of the American Chapel in Paris, will 
deliver the principal address. 

—The Hampshire (Mass.) East Conference of Congregation- 
al Churches held its spring'session last week with the old First 
Church at * Hadleigh,’ the oldest church organization in 
Hampshire County, the church which, as an organized 
body, Pastor Russell in 1659 led from Hartfcrd and Weth- 
erefield and located in the Hadley meadows. This was the 
minister who gave harbor and concealment in his own 
house to the English regicides, Judges Goffe and Whaley. 

—'‘*A Higher Sandard of Piety in the Churches, and the 
Ways in which it should be Manifested’? was the principal 
topic at the spring session of the Middlesex South Con- 
ference of Congregational Churches held at Saxonville, 
Mass., last week. 

—The Methodist Conferences at Newburyport and Brock- 
ton came to an end last week. At both a petition to Con- 
gress was adopted asking the Government to take decided 
ground in regard to the Chinese outrages ; and the Brockton 
Conference also passed resolutions in sympathy with the 
Indian movement, with labor, and with the Saturday half- 
holiday movement. In the Missionary Anniversary at 
Newburyport it was stated that the General Missionary 
Society has seventeen stations in the foreign fleld, to which 
are assigned 116 missionaries and 140 auxiliaries, besides 
native and other helpers, aggregating fully 2,000. The 
church property is rated at $1,067,455, and the average 
attendance at Sabbath worship 55,420, almost entirely in 
lands having no Sabbath. 

—At New Haven, Conn., the fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society took place on 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week; over three hundred 
delegates were present. Mrs. Gardiner Colby presided. 
Among the more interesting addresses on the programme 
were those|by Miss Barrows, of Burmah, Mrs. M. J. Chase, 
of Philadelphia, Mrs. G. Anderson, of Salem, Miss Maud 
Lincoln, of Newton Centre, Miss McAllister, of Burmahb, 
and Miss Josephine Tyler, of Brooklyn. 

—lIn the discussion on ‘‘ The Promotion of the Growth of 
Young Christians’’ at the Suffolk North Conference of 
Congregational Churches just held at Cambridge, Mass., 
special stress was placed upon treating young people as 
young people, and not expecting child Christians to be the 
same as old Christians. 

—The Rev. Edward P. Payson, of Ansonia, Conn., concern- 
ing whose disagreement as to certain financial matters with 
his late congregation we spoke last week, calls our attention 
to the fact that his claim is that the money now demanded 
by him was deducted from his salary year by year without 
his authority or consent. 

—A revival has been in progress inWallingford, Vt., the 
churches of all denominations being crowded nightly. 


MIDDLE STATES, 


—The most important matter considered by the Classis of 
the Collegiate Reformed Church in New York, held last week, 
was the discussion of the dissolving of the pastoral relations 
of the Rev. Dr. E. A. Reed with the Madison Avenue 
Reformed Church, where he has been settled for nine years. 
Dr. Coe said: ‘‘I know that Dr. Reed has been strongly 
attached to it, and the congregation has a strong affection 
forhim. Ido not think that the consistory of his church 
has acted with any ill-will toward Dr. Reed, but I find that 
it has not submitted this action to the church ; no consulta- 
tion has been held. This I believe is a violation of the spirit, 
if not the letter; of our law.”’ 

—In the meeting of the South Classis of the Reformed 
Church of Long Island at New Lots an animated discussion 
took place over the case of Mr. Heinle, resolutions being 
adopted stating that his possession of the Second Church in 
Flatbush was illegal and unauthorized, and that the consis. 
tory of the church be directed to prohibit him from his 
usurped function. In an address by Dr. Charles Scott, of 
Hope College, Mich., he said there were as many people from 
Holland now in Michigan as there were in New York and 
New Jersey in Revolutionary times. 

—The corner-stone of the First German Evangelical 
Church in Thirty-fifth Street, near Seventh Avenue, New 
York, was laid on Friday last. Bishop Thomas Bowman 
officiated. The new structure will cost $42,000, of which 
$30,000 has been realized from the gale of the old church. 
The Rev. F. Kurtz is the pastor. 

—A meeting was held last week in the Asbury M. E. 
Church, New York, in recognition of the services of Caro- 
line B.} Buell, Corresponding Secretary of the National 
W. C. T. U. Mrs, Buell leayes at once for Chicago, to 





which city the National headquarters of the society have 
been transferred from New York. Addresses were made by 
Dr. I. K. Funk, General Clinton B. Fisk, George R. Scott, 
and others. 

—At the recent meeting of the United Presbyterian Minis- 
ters at Pittsburg, Pa., a resolution was adopted condemning 
boycotting, which was characterized as a method of coer- 
cion unmanly and cowardly, subversive of the fandamental 
principles of justice and equity, and utterly repugnant to 
the spirit of our civil and religious institutions, Only one 
minister opposed the adoption of the resolution. 

—Annex Hall, at 14 and 16 Fourth Avenue, in this city, 
was opened last Sunday under the auspices of the Church 
Temperance Society. Addresses were delivered by Bishop 
Potter, Secretary Graham, Mr. W. E. Dodge, and others. 
The special design of the services to be held here is to 
reach workingmen not connected with any church. In 
Bishop Potter's remarks he referred to the somewhat fa- 
mous alliteration ‘‘ Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion,’ say- 
ing that this city still retains three R’s in her officials— 
‘Rum, Rottenness, and Robbery,’’ while the three R’s of 
the Church Temperance Society represent Reform, Reserva- 
tion, and Reason. 

—The Bedford Heights Baptist Chapel, lately formed in a 
district of Brooklyn poorly provided with church facilities, 
is doing an excellent work and prospering beyond expecta- 
tion. 

—The Rev. Mr. Littlewood’s three years’, pastorate of the 
Methodist church in Bellmore, L.1., has been very success- 
ful. The church edifice has been improved, the debt on the 
parsonage cleared off, and the membership increased. 

—-The annual meeting of the Brooklyn Bible Society took 
place April 18. Last year, Dr. Hunt, of the American 
Bible Society, said, 550,000 Bibles were distributed by the 
Society. 

—The interest in the Rev. Dr. Behrends’s series of ser- 
mons on the labor question at the Central Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn has steadily increased, and the last 
one, on the *‘ Rights of Labor,’’ was delivered to a crowded 
congregation, who were deeply attentive throughout. 

—Dr. Talmage acted as Moderator at the spring meet- 
ing of the Brooklyn Presbytery. Dr. J. D. Wells, Chair- 
man of committee appointed to confer with the Rey. H. J. 
Van Dyke as to the cause of his absenting himself from 
the meeting of the Presbytery, reported that the commit- 
tee were of the opinion that it had no constitutional right 
to act as a judicial commission in the investigation of 
grievances. 

—Unity Chapel, Brooklyn, has decided to buy the Irving 
Music Hall, Gates Avenue and Irving Place, as a new meet- 
ing-place. 

—A legal decision of interest to all Protestant Episcopal 
churchmen has just been given in the Philadelphia courts. 
It was in a case brought by the Rev. J. H. Appleton 
against the Vestrymen of St. Stephen’s Church, Bridesburg. 
The bishop requested the rector to resign ; he refused, and 
the vestrymen locked the doors of the church against him ; 
for this damages were claimed. Judge Finletter remarked 
that as the defendants had violated the ecclesiastical law, 
the plaintiff was entitled to a nominal verdict. Inasmuch, 
however, as he had brought scandal and disgrace upon 
himself and the church by refusing to comply with the 
bishop’s admonition, he was not entitled to any substantial 
verdict. The jury awarded one cent as damages. 

—The Reformed Episcopal Church of Philadelphia have 
purchased a site on Chestnut and Forty-third Streets for 
$60,000, on which will be erected a church and chapel) and a 
spacious building, which will become the theological institu- 
tion of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 

—The consecration of the new St. Luke’s Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia, took place on April 18. On the same 
day were dedicated the new Second Reformed Presbyterian 
Church (Dr. J. K. McClurkin, pastor), the Emanuel Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and Trinity Lutheran Church of 
Germantown. 

—The famous Elder Evans says that the reason the 
Shakers are cecreasing in numbers and influence is because 
they have increased too fast in lands and goods. 

—The centennial anniversary of the Northfield Baptist 
Church of Orange, N. J., has just been celebrated. 

—Bishop Wigger, of Newark, laid the coruer-stone of Si. 
Augustine’s Church in Union Hill, N. J., last Sunday. The 
Rev. A. M. Brady has recently been appointed to organize 
the new parish. The Rey. Dr. Brann, of New York, will! 
deliver the sermon. 

—The annual meeting of a body known as ‘‘ Non-Secta- 
rian and Non- Denominational Christians’’ has just been 
held in Allegheny City, Pa., the object being their celebra- 
tion of the Passover. In the principal address, the Rev. 
F. L, Morris said he believed the end of the world was near 
at hand. I[t was to be preceded by a season of anarchy, and 
he looked on the present labor troubles as the first step. 

—-The statement, which has been somewhat widely made, 
that the First Presbyterian Church of New York was the 
oldest organization of that denomination in this State, is, a 
correspondent writes us, quiteincorrect. Thechurchin Ja- 
maica,L. I., is believed to be the oldest, not only in the State, 
but in America, having been organized in 1662. 

—A Congregational church has been formed in Spring 
Valley, N. Y., and a call has been extended to Mr. Bristor, 
lately of the Methodist church at Newark, 

THE WEST, 

—The Congregational Association of Ohio is to hold its 
annual meeting at Painesville May 11 to 13, 

-—A new church has been organized at Farlow Grove, IIL, 
being a union of several denominations. 

—The Baptist Society of Lincoln, Neb., has just pledged 
$17,000 for the erection of a handsome church edifice. 

—The call has been issued for the annual meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States, which will be held in Minneapolis, Minn., from May 





20 to June 4. The Minneapolis ‘‘ Tribune ”’ has been desig- 
nated as the official paper of the Assembly, and will publish 
the official stenographic report. 

—Within two years twenty Methodist missions have been 
planted in Chicago, and eleven mission churches have been 
erected, at a cost of $58,000. 

—The fifteenth annual convention of the Presbyterian 
Women’s Board of Missions of the Northwest has just been 
held at Indianapolis, Ind., with an attendance of four hun- 
dred delegates. Mrs. Herrick Johnson presffed. 

—Work is to be begun at once on the building of the Bap- 
tist Theological School at Louisville, Ky. It is to be the 
largest Baptist school in the world, aad one of the largest 
in any denomination. 

—The Walnut Street Presbyterian Church of Chicago, 
which is now in a flourishing condition under the pastoral 
care of the Rey. J. R. Collier, has jast celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding. 

—The new Wesley Methodist Church of Chicago, the Rev. 
Dr. Parkhurst, pastor, was recently formally dedicated. 

—The clergymen of Cincinnati, Ohio, are to undertake a 
moral and religious census of that city. The details of the 
undertaking are nearly completed, and the actual work wi 
be begun about the first of May. The committee in general 
charge of the work are the Rev. I. W. Joyce (Methodist), the 
Rey. Josiah Strong (Congregationalist), and the Rev. 8. H. 
Boyer (Episcopalian). 

THE SOUTH. 

—The Southern Baptist Home Mission Board of Atlanta, 
Ga., employs in regular service 230 missionaries, who sup- 
ply the pulpits of 600 churches, Last year they built 42 new 
houses of worship, and organized 67 churches. The South- 
ern Baptist Convention meets in Montgomery, Ala., in May 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has had an 
increase of 50,000 members within the past year. The in- 
crease in twenty-one years has been about 500,000. 

—The library of the late Dr. Bannister, Professor in the 
Garrett Biblical Institute, consisting of about one thousand 
volumes, has been purchased for the Gammon School of 
Theology, at Clark University, Atlanta, Ga. An additional 
professor of theology,has been provided for, making three— 
all graduates of the leading colleges and theological schools 
of the North—giving their entire time to theological instruc- 
tion. A new professor’s residence is beirg erected. Forty- 
eight candidates and ministers are in attendance, and the 
outlook for the future is most hopeful. 








MiNISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

—W.H. Temple, formerly of Nova Scotia, has been installed 
at Sheffield, Mass. 

--Mr. Beebe, of Middlefield, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
Southwick Church, and begins his labors there on May 1. 

—§S. L. Gerould has been installed at Hollis, N. H., after seven- 
teen years’ service in Goffstown. James E. Odlin has been called 
to Goffstown. 

—E. C. Crane has ‘been installed as pastor of the South Main 
Street Church at Manchester, Vt. The former pastor, Charles F. 
Carier, goes to Burlington, Vt 

Francis J. Fairbanks has been installed at Amherst, Mass, 

F. B. Phelps, of Ewing, Mass., has accepted a call from Sul- 
livan, N. H. 

B. F. Mills, of West Rutland, Vt., has resigned, and will here- 
after devote his attention to evangelical work. 

C. H. Bissell, of Cherokee, Ga., bas resigned. 

M. W. Darling has accepted a call to the First Church, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

F. R. Kubler accepts a call to North Guilford, Conn. 

W. J. Coburn, of Winnebago, Ill., has resigned. 

David Marvin, Jr., of New York City, accepts a call to Man 
chester, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—J. W. Bain has been called to the First Church in Altoona, 
Pa. 

—F. B. Dwight was installed over the Sing Sing (N. Y.) church 
on April 28. 

—J. M. Wilson, of the Northwest Seminary, has accepted a ea 
to Omaha, Neb. 

—T. 8S. Hagart has been called to Lancaster, Ohio. 

—J. H. Sammis, of Bethany, Ohio, will go to Grand Rapids 
Mich 

BAPTIST, 

—C.S. Lee, at one time editor of the ‘* Baptist Messenger,”’ 
died recently at Arcadia, La. 

—L. M. 8. Haynes, D.D., has been installed as pastor of the 
First Church of Troy, where the Rey. Dr. Baldwin was for forty 
years pastor. The sermon wus preached by Professor Harvey 
of Madison University, and Dr. J. D. Fulton, of Brooklyn, made 
the address to the people. 

—D. H. Miller, lately of Brooklyn, N. Y., isto supply the First 
Church of Norwich, Conn., the coming year. 

—Homer Eddy accepts a call to Fort Scott, Kan. 

—Foster Henry died recently at Hinsdale, N. H. 

—J. 8. Jesse, of Woodland, Cal., has resigned. 

—L. Randolph, of North Vernon, Ind., has resigned, 

—E. A, Herring, of Ellsworth, Me., has been called to Bran 
don, Vt. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—Cyrus Roys will supply the Unitarian church at Nantucke 
Mass., a year. 

—Thomas A. Patton was ordained and installed pastor of the 
Universalist church at Bingham, Ill , April 24. 

—A call has been extended to Mr. Whitman, of Dexter, Me., 
by the Winthrop Street Universalist Church at Augusta. 

—The resignation of Dr. E, A. Reed, of the Madison Avenue 
Reformed Church, was not accepted by the Classis, 

—J. A. Rosenberg, of the Lutheran Church, removes to Rhine- 
beck, N. Y., from Rock City. 

—Thomas Hill, of the Lutheran Church, accepts a call to 
Crestline, Ohio. 

—W. H. Clark, D.D., of the Reformed church at Nyack, N. Y. 
has accepted a call to the Second Church in Philadelphia. 

—N. Sayre Harris, formerly rector of the Church of the Advent, 
Philadelphia, died in that city April 22, at the age of eighty-one. 

—Martin Summerfield, of the Franklin Street Christian Church 
of Fall River, Mass., has resigned, and accepts a call to the St, 
Paul’s Evangelical Church, New York, 
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Rooks AND @Qutuors 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


Harper's Monthty.—The May ‘‘ Harper’s” is nothing 
ifnot entertaining. With theexception of the article by 
Mr. W. H. Ingersoll on the ‘‘ Portraits of Our Saviour,” 
which contains about twenty illustrations, finely en- 
graved, the entire number is devoted to fiction, poetry, 
and light sketches. The most notable illustrated 
feature, except that already spoken of, is thechatty and 
agreeable article on the ‘‘London Season,” in which M1. 
George du Maurier presents again the interesting figures 
of English society life with which he has made us 80 
familiar in the pages of ‘‘Punch.” A short quotation 
from Mr. Ingersoll’s article, giving some facts and sur- 
mises as to the earliest portrait of Christ, may be timely 
and interesting : 

“Years ago the writer saw a picture with this inscrip- 
tion : ‘ The only true likeness of our Saviour, taken from 
one carved on an emerald, by command of Tiberius Cesar, 
and given from the treasury of Constantinople by the 
Emperor of the Turks to Pope Innocent VIIL., for the re- 
demption of his brother, taken captive by the Christians.’’ 

‘Further search discovered the same picture associated 
with different incidents, and led to a study of the pictorial 
conceptions of our Lord in sacred art. 

“In the time of Christ superstition had suppressed all 
pictorial Jewish art even in portraiture, and, though ekillful 
and ingenious in all else, no Jew dared to paint a portrait, 
and no strict one would even allow his own to be painted, 
for fear of a violation of the second commandment. 
Portraiture was therefore almost exclusively in heathen 
hands, and, consummate as was Greek art in painting the 
faces and forms of men, it had small scope in that little 
Syrian province of the Roman world, where a painter was 
an outcast. 

“ The first pictures of Christ were probably the work of 
some of his own disciples, and graduaily, as those who loved 
him desired to see his face with the eye of sense, the less 
scrupulous Gnostics, with their ruder form of Greek art, 
repeated again and again some prototype well known to 
them, but unknown to us. 

“ Very early in Christian history—as early, indeed, as we 
have any history outside of the gospels—there was rome 
well known ideal, and many copies, though varying among 
themselves, distributed among the Oriental churches in Asia 
and Africa, not always the same in every detail, but s0 
uniform in general that they were distinguished at sight. 
The earliest known historical mention of such works, 
though only incidental, is made by Tertullian (born in .p. 
160), who criticises a picture of Jesus as‘ incorrect,’ and 
‘wanting in resemblance.’ This implies that there was a 
correct type, which a true picture should resemble. Nothing 
better illustrates the number and antiquity of such pictures 
than the fact that the earliest ecclesiastical historian, 
Eusebius, in 340, speaks of them as very plenty, and some 
of them already very ancient, and associated with tradi- 
tions of miraculous origin. Augustine, in the next centary, 
speaks of ‘a variety of numberless pictures,’ and alludes 
to some of them as ancient.” 


The departments are agreeably written, as always 
Mr. Curtis, in the ‘‘ Easy Chair,” alluding to the fact 
that the late John B. Gough was constantly importuned 
to lecture for various enterprises without pay, relates the 
following story : 

‘One of the hard-working guild of lecturers some years 
ago replied to a solicitation of this kind by asking the chair- 
man of the committee what business he pursued. ‘Iams 
dealer in jewelry,’ was the reply. ‘ Well, Mr. Chairman,’ 
said the lecturer,‘I am very much interested in a little 
society like yours in my own town; now let us be fair: i 
will give you the profits of my business for one evening for 
your society, if you will give me those of your business for 
one day for the benefit of my society. 

“The good chairman stared and smiled. The lecturer 
continued : ‘ Have you applied to our friend, Mr. Sheepskin, 

he attorney?” ‘No; what for?’ asked the chairman. 
* Why, to aid your society by contributing a day’s fees?’ 
The chairman smiled, and looked puzzled. ‘ What I mean,’ 
said the lecturer, ‘is simply that there is no more reason 
why you should ask me to give you the entire profitof my 
business for a certain time than to ask anybody else to do 
the same thing. The fact that I am a lecturer is not a rea- 
son that you should make the application to me rather than 
to a lawyer, or a merchant, or an artist. Do you ask Mr. 
Booth to bestow his receipts for next Saturday upon your 
society because your society is poor and wants money to 
buy carpets and cushions? Do you ask the proprietor of 
the *‘ Herald’ or ‘‘ Times’ to drop into your treasury all 
the money that they may receive for advertisements and 
sales on the first day of June? Do you ask Mr. Choate to 
hand you over his professional income, as nearly as he can 
compute it, for Monday, the 224? To ask me for money is 
one thing; but to ask fora blank check with my signature 
is quite another.’ The lecturer smiled as benignantly as 
the chairman, but did uot look in the least degree pazzied. 
‘Oh!’ said the chairman. ‘ Precisely,’ returned the lect- 
rer. 

“ There is sometimes a queer lapse of good faith in one of 
the parties to the business to which Mr. Gough devoted Lis 
life. A member of a lyceum committee, in his private 
capacity of merchant, negotiates with another merchant for 
@ piece of cloth, or a case of shoes, or a cargo of flour. But 
he finds that ue has miscalculated the market, or there is 
pome mishap, and he loses by the bargain. Dees he there- 





upon repair to the other merchant, and say to him that he 
basn’t made as much as he expected by the venture? that, 
in fact, he has lost money, and in view of that sud mis- 
chance the merchant will perhaps agree to take half of the 
price agreed upon? No; the worthy member of the lecture 
committee has never been guilty of such an act as that. If 
he cannot take the chances of trade, he is not fit to bea 
trader. 

“Mr. Edwin P. Whipple, one of the most accomplished 
and popular pioneers of the modern lecture platform, said 
that he once declined to suffer in the way that we have de- 
scribed, and the controverted ten dollars was at last paid. 
He departed homeward congratulating himself upon the 
triumphant vindication of a sound principle. But, said he, 
with a sly emile of appreciation, that money was an apple 
of the Dead Sea—it turned to ashes. It was a counterfeit 
bill. Doubtless it was intended by the austere committee 
as a stern rebuke of the mercenary disposition of the lect- 
urer.”’ 


Atlantic Monthly.—Here, too, the element of fiction 
seems to have a stronger hold than in days gone by, 
though {t is well balanced by such articles as that of 
John Fiske, throwing new and strong lizht on the weak- 
ness of our government under the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, and that by Mr. E. P. Evans on the Aryan 
Homestead. The special feature of the number is the 
first installment of Mr. W. H. Bishop’s new serial, ‘‘ The 
Golden Justice,” the scene of which {s laid in a Western 
city, and the main motive of which is at once developed 
with decided strength. Miss Jewett has a charming 
little sketch of New England life. Another particularly 
good article is that by Mr. W. J. Stillman, whe gives 
his ‘‘ Memories of London” as it was thirty five years 
ago, when he set foot in it, a young artist, with nothing 
but thirty dollars in money, a tiny leather valise, a 
Spanish cloak and blue cloth cap, the subject of many 
cockney jeers and gibes, and a high ambition. Mr. 
Stillman’s account of his first meeting with Ruskin and 
with Turner is worth quoting in full : 

‘As I was overlooking some drawings by Turner at 
Griffiths’ one day, a tall, spare, blonde gentleman entered, 
examined the pictures in leisurely and studious way, and, 
after a little conversation with Griffiths, came over, and 
began to ta!k of them to me in a manner that showed his 
tamiliarity with them, and Turner’s work in general. When 
he left I asked Griffiths who he was, and he replied, with 
a look of great glee at the surprise in store for me: ‘Ah! 
that’s the Oxford graduate.’ I was surprised, for the 
Boanerges pupgency of ‘ Modern Painters’ had given me a 
very different ideai of Ruskin, whore manner was as quiet 
and undogmatic as that of a well-bred woman. Nothing 
could be less like the savage and withering criticisms I 
had read in his book than the gentle, questioning manner 
of discussion which was the man’s real habit. This was 
the beginning of a long friendship, which lasted, with not 
infrequent correspondence, for twenty years. {[ received 
an invitation to visit him in his charming home at Den- 
mark Hill, where from the drawing-room windows one 
could then look out on the Surrey Downs, and where [ 
spent many bours looking over his superb collection of 
Turner drawings. He is still, and may he long be, of the 
living and here, ‘ di lo non ragionam.’ 

**One day I got a long note from Griffiths, saying that 
Turner was coming to the gallery on business the next 
morning, and that if I could arrive some time before the 
hour appointed for his visit I might stay in and see him; 
but he was very much annoyed at having people come 
there when he did. 1 was there, of course, early, and as 
it was understood that when Turner was expected no one 
should be admitted just previously, 1 was alone in the 
gallery with Griffiths when the porter ushered in a very 
little man, with an old-fashioned black coat and tall hat, 
slightly corpulent, carrying himself curiously erect, as if 
he were determined not to lose a fraction of an inch of 
bis diminutive stature, with his brows thrown forward, a 
clear, bright eye, and a snappish gleam in it which re 
minded me, with his slightly aquiline nose, of an eagle. 
He was in good humor, evidently, and Griffiths saw it, 
but he had determined to give me a pleasure I had longed 
for even at the risk of disturbing Turner’s temper. 80 
he bearded the lion, calling me up and introducing me as 
a young American artist who had come to England to 
study his pictures, and would be glad, before leaving, 
to take him by the hand. I naturally stepped forward 
and put out my hand, at which Turner, with a malicious 
air, put his hand behind him, looking me squarely in the 
eyes. Confused and entirely disconcerted at the rudeness, 
I turned away and went back to the pictures, paying no 
more attention to Turner. When I looked at him again 
he held out his hand, smiling, and with a hearty hand- 
shake we made acquaintance, talking of his pictures, and 
especially of those of a period of which Mr. Lenox had 
bought a fine example. ‘Ah,’ said he, to conclude that 
subject, ‘I wish they were all put in a blunderbuss and 
fired away.’ He would say nothing of painting or of his 
preference amongst his works, and on the whole his man- 
ner was one of extreme modesty in speaking of himself or 
them. Finally Griffiths, and not Turner, reminded me that 
‘Mr. Turner had business to transact,’ whereupon the 
artist gave me another cordial hand-shake and good-by, and 
begged me, if I came to England again, to come and see 
him. But his manner of discourse was so laconic that I had 
some hesitation in so interpreting his words, which, 
literally as I can transcribe them, were thus : (nod, looking 
me pleasantly in the face) ‘Well—come to England again’ 
(nod, nod, another hand-shake, nod.)’’ 

In the Contributors’ Club we find a rather neat bit of 
satirical writing entitled ‘‘ Wanted—a Friend ;” 





“We hear of people’s seeking by public advertisement for 
a suitable partner in marriage, but who ever heard of any 
one’s advertising for a friend? Yet why not? Every one, 
it is likely, has in mind some more or less vague ideal of the 
absolutely perfect comrade. May he not be supposed to 
exist somewhere, and to be in the habit of reading a dally 
newspaper or a monthly magazine? Go to! let us seek 
him, then, by appropriate advertisement. Something in this 
wise would itrun? ‘WanTEeD, a Friend! The undersigned, 
having existed in comparative solitude long enough to 
experience a pretty keen desire for ‘some one to whom to 
say, ‘‘ How sweet is solitude !’’’ and having as yet met no 
one who exactly satisfies his idea, would beg hereby to 
annonnce his need. The applicant must be rather old, in 
order to be fitted to give advice—a limited amount of it— 
wisely ; and at the same time rather young, in order to re- 
ceive it in liberal quantity and in a meek frame of mind. 
He must be of medium height, intellectually, and in the 
enjoyment of robust spiritual health. A written guarantee 
must be given of freedom from all contagious defects of 
character. He must be a thoroughly disillusioned and 
‘advanced’ person, and yet be able to sympathize with any 
little illusions or superstitions of the subscriber. His heart 
must be fall of love for men in the abstract, but entirely 
devoid, as yet, of affection for any particular one of them. 
He should, however, be able to exhibit satisfactory scars of 
early love affairs, and a more or less scorched aspect of 
spirit from some previous period of welt schmerz. Thus he 
will be ready to shed furtive tears at any pathetic frag- 
ments of autobiography the subscriber may =ningle in his 
conversation. He will also be expected to look unutterable 
things when his own past in general is alluded to, but never 
to mention any of it in tiresome detail. His memory must 
be enriched with portions of the subscriber's writings, 
which he will quote on frequent occasions with a happy 
spontaneity ; and he must hold the unbiased opinion that 
his friend is the greatest violin amateur, marine painter, 
poet, polo player, and master of English prose style of our 
own or any other time. He must be on similar intimate 
terms with several other equally, or almost equally, impor- 
tant personages, whose private affairs he will communicate, 
and whom he will backbite to the subscriber in an enter- 
taining manner. The applicant must undertake that, when 
they dine together at restaurants, he will never order the 
vianda, in return for which eoncession he will from time to 
time be permitted to pay the bill. In walking on public 
streets the applicant will carry his face well turned round 
and his ears pricked up toward the subscriber, so as to hear 
him easily without forcing him to deviate from the fixed 
carriage of his own head, so necessary to his conception of 
himself as a masterful and positive character. The same 
tule will be adhered to in conversing together in the cars, 
especially when the subscriber chooses to keep his own face 
turned away toward the window, and still to continue speak- 
ing in his ordinary low and dignified tone of voice. The 
applicant must have inherited or acquired a fondness for 
hearing manuscript read, and will never commit the indis- 
cretion of attempting to read any of his own. For this and 
other good reasons—N. B.—no person of the literary class 
need apply.’’ 





LABOR STATISTICS ' 


Official reports are not generally interesting reading, 
and rarely receive even a passing attention from the 
busy editor. But the importance of the theme, the natfon- 
al reputation of the two Commissioners, Messrs. Peck and 
Wright, and the table of contents of these two volumes, 
combined to demand for them, despite their official 
drees, an examination ; and the ¢xamination showed 
their value. They are not, indeed, either of them ideally 
edited for public information. Perhaps it is impossible 
to prepare a volume which will be at once what the 
legislator needs for his official information and the pub- 
lic for its more generalenlightenment. Weare {rclined, 
however, to think that {t would be well to pay more 
attention to the needs of the public and rather less to 
the supposed needs of the legislator. It seems to us 
that the two could be harmonized by putting the statis- 
tical tables and the detailed testimony in an appendix, 
and presenting separated from these the general facts and 
principles which those statistics and that testimony sus- 
tain, with foot-notes to the appendix for the benefit of 
thestudent. Apart from this matter of form, both reports 
are worthy of all praise. They show a most thorough 
research, a careful palnstaking in the accumulation 
and classification of material, a clear perception of the 
great principles which that material illustrates, and a 
judicial temper in treating of the difficult problems in- 
volved, all of which are in refreshing contrast with the 
very inadequate knowledge, and the very crude opin- 
fons, and the very hot temper displayed in some of our 
daily papers, which ought to be furnishing a better 
example and a wiser guidance to the community in the 
present transition from feudal to free labor. 

The two volumes are, accidentally, supplementary 
to each other. A very little modification in form would 
justify their being issued as Volumes I. andII. The 
New York Report has to do with present difficulties and 
measures of immediate relief. It is divided into eight 
parts or chapters: Workingwomen—especially in the 





1 Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of the 
State of New York fcr the Year 1885. Transmitted to the Legisla- 
ture January 21, 1886. Charles F. Peck, Commissioner. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
(Massachusetts), March, 1886. Carroll D. Wright, Chief of Bu- 
reau, 
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elty of New York, which confirms the dark picture of 
their condition presented in a recent number of The 
Christian Union; Sirikes; Boycotting; Arbitration ; 
Foreign Labor ; Reduction of Hours ; Labor Organiza- 
tions; Conclusions and Recommendations. The Massa- 
chusetts Report deals with plans for an ultimate solution 
of labor difficulties : Co-operation ; Profit-Sharing ; Food 
Consumption and Cost; and Artin Industry. Thus it 
concerns itself with certain phases of three ultimate 
remedies for industrial distress: a better distribution of 
wealth, a wiser economy in expenditure, and an enlarge- 
ment and elevation of industrial pursuits. Nelther of 
these reports touches the temperance question, which is 
closely allied to the labor problem, but is too large to be 
treated of in a single chapter as a part of it. 

A very casual reading of these reports would, or at 
least ought to, disabuse the minds of some ill-informed 
editors on whom the public unfortunately are depend- 
ent for their information as to the labor question. For 
example, there are still not a few persons who imagine 
that labor in great factories can be regulated as to hours, 
prices, and conditions by free competition, as it is in 
household service, and who, arguing from their indl- 
vidual relation to the cook or the gardener, imagine 
that all questions between a railroad or a factory and its 
thousands of workers can be settled in the same way. 
They regard the trades-union as an faterloper, whose 
despotic acts are chicfly responsible for most labor 
troubles; they assert oracularly that strikes and boy- 
cotts are attempts to interfere with the natural laws of 
trade, and especially the eternal law of demand and 
supply, and must always fall ; they attribute the exlstence 
of strikes to trades-unions, which they imagine are or- 
ganized chiefly to promote them and are growing worse 
all the time ; they hold the untons responsible for any 
act of violence to which a strike may lead, and they 
counsel the community to put an end to all labor troubles 
by organizing to break up these unions and to punish as 
conspiracy any attempt by means of them to organize a 
strikeor a boycott. In point of fact, trades-unions are, 
in the State of New York, on the increase, both in num- 
ber and in membership ; the character of the member. 
ship is improving ; the control of them is passing into 
the hands, not of idlera and demagogues, but of a con- 
sclentious class of leaders—that 1s, power is having the 
effect {t often does, to sober and restrain those who ac- 
quire it ; the sentiment in favor of arbitration and in 
opposition to strikes except asa last resort is increasing ; 
the official actions of the trades-unions uniformly con- 
demn acts of violence, and such acts when perpetrated 
are generally traceable to new members. Nor are the 
oracular declarations of political economists that strikes 
and boycotts cannot change the rate of wages borne out 
by the facts that out of 222 strikes in the State last year 
only 34 fatled, 59 are still pending, and 129 succeeded in 
whole or in part—a significant indication that a majority 
of the strikes were not wholly groundless ; while of 59 
boycotts 2 fatled, 35 succeeded, 16 are still pending, and 
6 were compromised. These successes have not, appar- 
ently, turned the heads of labor leaders. ‘‘‘ Strikes are 
to be deplored.’ This was, in substance, the remark of 
almost every witness who gave testimony during an 
investigation which covered nearly three months. When 
the employees were asked what remedy they would 
suggest, they Invariably replied, ‘ Arbitration ;’ and, 
judging from the prevalence of this sentiment and the 
general desire for a peaceful adjustment of labor troubles, 
it {s evident that in the near future strikes will give way 
before intelligence, and be followed by arbitration.” 
This statement of Commissioner Peck is confirmed by 
the fact that over 200 employees were questioned on this 
subject, and every one expressed himself in favor of 
some form of arbitration ; and by the further fact that 
in some trades-unions a strike cannot be ordered by a 
local union until the facts have been reported to and 
investigated by the central body, which has no personal 
interest in the issue. By this methed the employed 
come as near to asystem of arbitration as is possible 
without the co-operation of thelr employers. 

We have left but little space tospeak of Commissioner 
Wright’s equally valuable report. In its treatment of 
co-operation and profit-sharing it illustrates positions 
which have been recently put before our readers in 
these columns, and we do not need to repeat them here. 
We are somewhat surprised to find that there have been 
80 many illustrations of these two methods in the 
United States. They have resulted in some fallures ; 
and whether the reader lays down this portion of the 
report with greater or less faith in the practicability and 
justice of co-operation or profit-sharing, or both, will 
probably depend somewhat upon his previous predilec- 
tions. When we remember how often the wage system 
has failed, how many concerns have gone into bank- 
Tuptey, how many thousands of dollars have been lost 
to both employers and employed by strikes, and how 
many thousands of willing workers are left without a 
chance by the wage system, we are not discouraged by 
the fact that only a moderate proportion of the experi- 
ments to substitute something better have succeeded. 
The employer who is considering seriously the estab- 





lishment of profit sharing in his own establishment will 
find nowhere a more useful record of experiments, or a 
more impartial account of hoth fatllures and successes, 
thanin Mr. Wright’s pages. 

On the whole, we think a careful and unprejudiced 
reading of these reports, and of the facts and figures 
which they contain, will confirm tae positions which 
The Christian Unton has taken on this general subject— 
that the relations between large masses of laborers and 
their employers in factories, railroads, and the like, can 
not be left to be settled by laws of demand and supply ; 
that the organization of labor is benefictal to the laborer, 
to the capitalist, and to the community, and, properly 
recognized, will tend to prevent, not to aggravate, con 
troversies between laborers and capitalists; that we 
want, not legislation to break up trades unions, but to 
legalize and incorporate them ; that it is out of the 
question to leave employers to fix the rate of wages; 
that to do this with free competition and foreign immi- 
gration is to crowd Jabor down to starvation wages, not 
by reason of the despotic action of individual employers, 
but by reason of the despotic action of a thoroughly 
false industrial system ; that the immediate remedy for 
serf labor, of which Commissioner Peck’s account of 
workingwomen affords pitiable illustrations, is organi- 
zation of labor, the immediate remedy for strikes and 
lockouts {s arbitration, and the ultimate adjustment of 
labor and capital is to be looked for in the Jegal recog- 
nition of organized labor, as organized capital is now 
recognized by law, and in the public and to some 
extent legal recognition of the fact that in our great 
industrial systems the relation between capitalists and 
laborers is not one of master and servant, but one of 
partnership, in which there must be a participation In 
profits, and eventually some sharing—though this is not 
so clear—in administrative management. 


A General History of Music. By W.8. Rockstro. (New 
York: Scribner & Welford.) The author of this excellent 
book, who is known to musicians and readers of musical 
literature by other woiks—a ‘‘ Life of Handel,’ a “ Life of 
Mendelssohn,”’ a “History of Music for Young Students,’’ 
‘*The Rules of Counterpoint,’ ‘‘ Practical Harmony,” 
and also by his contributions to Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Music’’—has put a large class of readers under obliga. 
tions to him in the present instance for an admirable 
reference book in the historical study of music. It is pri- 
marily a reference book, and the student who turns to it 
for detailed and elaborate treatises of each special epoch or 
phase of musical art will be disappointed. But asa refer- 
ence book it is admirable, anda bird’s-eye view of the whole 
domain of music, from the infancy of the Greek drama to 
the latest idea of the moderns, is presented so clearly, and 
with so careful an attention to the requirements and limita- 
tions of a reference book, and, moreover, with so much of 
good taste in its literary investiture, that the work will be val- 
uable alike to the student and the general reader. The open- 
ing chapter is devoted to a consideration of the music of the 
Greeks, and a vivid picture is drawn of the splendor of the 
classical drama of the Grecian period. The gorgeous effects 
of the performances of that age in a theater capable of ac- 
commodating fifty thousand spectators, the author says, we 
can no more picture ‘‘ than we can imagine the glories of 
the chryselephantine statue of Pallas Athene, with which 
Phidias adorned the cella of the Parthenon.’”’ And in our 
pride of the modern pilgrimages to Bayreuth, for the sole 
purpose of listening toa performance of ‘‘ Parsifal,’”’ ‘* what 
are we to think,”’ asks the antbor, ‘‘of travelers from dis- 
tant lands, who, after undertaking a long and perilous jour- 
ney to Athens, took their places in the great Lenwan Theater 
on the evening before the performance, and sat there, in 
patient expectation, during the entire night? What idea 
can we form of a single festal representation which—as we 
are assured by a grave contemporary historian, who must 
have known the truth—cost the Athenians more than the 
whole Peloponnesian war ?’’ Successive chapters deai with 
the music of the Middle Ages, music of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, and the presert con- 
dition of music and its probable influence upon the future. 
There is also an appendix, which contains an epitome of the 
technical history of music, from the earliest ages to the pres- 
ent. It is an admirable abstract, but the meager space 
allotted to the consideration of the modern orchestra strikes 
the reader with surprise, considering how great a factor in 
the progress of modern music the orchestra has formed, and 
how astonishingly it has been developed since the days of 
the early masters. Another feature to which some would, 
perhaps, take exception is the prominence given to the Eng- 
lish school of music, which, in a general history like this, 
seems undue; the author forestalls criticism upon this 
point, however, in his preface, by explaining that in a work 
designed expressly for the use of English readers such a 
course is natural. ‘‘ For,’’ hesays, “‘ ifthechapter on Handel 
occupies more space than the one devoted to Beethoven, it is 
simply because his influence upon our national taste was so 
powerful and enduring that its effect at the present moment 
is scarcely less remarkable than it was while he was still 
working in the flesh, at the head of the English school.’ 
These, however, are comparatively slight blemishes, and are 
amply offset by the general excellence of the volume, which, 
among the numerous works of a similar nature which have 
appeared within the last few years, seems to us to be calcu- 
lated to hold a conspicuous and honorable place. 





—The Presbyterian Board of Publication sends us two 
bright stories well suited for Sunday-school libraries— 
“Griffin Alley Folk,” by Ernest Gilmore, and “ Mabel’s 
Summer in the Himalayas,” by Miss Helen Holcomb, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Browning has nearly finished his new poem, which 
is of considerable length. 

—The twentieth volume of the * Ene 
is at last ready for subscribers. 

~The Macmillans bave just published another volume of 
John Morley’s work in the tasteful new edition. 

—‘ Tall Chestnuts of Vandyke” is the title of an enter- 
taining story just published by the American Tract Society. 

—The Boston ** Literary World”’ states that the sale of 
Mr. James’s ‘‘ Bostonians”’ is falling below that of his other 
books 

—The Abbé Liazt is to figure as a pron 


yclopedia Britannica”’ 


nent character in 
a novel of musical life by Mr. Oscar Beringer, soon to be 
issued abroad. 

—Mr. Andrew Lang’s new story, ‘‘ The Mark of Cain,” 
was printed from advance sheets, the entire book being 
made inside of forty-eight hours. 

—William 8S. Gottsberger has just ready the second 
part of Tolstoi’s novel ‘‘ War and Peace.”’ This installment 
is entitled ‘‘ The Invasion,” and covers the period from 1807 
to 1812. 

—A prospectus of the first English edition of Sweden- 
borg’s work, “Oo the Soul’? (De Anima) has just been 
issued by the New Church Board of Publication, Cooper 
Union, New York. 

— Messrs, G. P. Patnam’s Sons have made an arrangement 
with Mr. Fisher Unwin, of London, whereby an authorized 
edition of their admirable series, ‘‘ The Story of the Nations,” 
will be published in England. 

—A bicgr#phical sketch of Mr. Frank R. Stockton has 
been written by Mr. C. C. Buel for the July ‘Century.’ 
The paper will be accompanied by a highly satisfactory por 
trait head of the story-teller, the work of Mr. J. W. Alexan 
der. 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will add to their ‘ Golden 
Treasury’ series a volume on “The Trial and Death of 
Socrates,’’ consisting of Plato’s ‘‘ Euathyphron,” ** Apolo- 
gia,” ‘* Crito,” and ‘‘ Phado,”’ translated by the Rev. J. F. 
Church. 

—Late issues of the handy and popular National Library 
published by Cassell & Co. are, Goldsmith’s ‘‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer’? and ‘‘The Good-Natured Man,” ‘‘ Life and Ad- 
ventures of Baron Trenck,’’ and the “ Voyages and Travels 
of Sir Jobn Maundeville.”’ 

—Like most o'her successfal stories, Mr. Robert Louts 
Stevenson's ‘‘ Strange Case of Dr. Jeky)] ard Mr. Hyde” is 
tu be followed by a travesty, and, as usual, the author is 
anonymous. The title of the parody will be, ‘Strange 
Confession of Britannia Metyll.’’ 

—Mr. H. C. Bunner’s new story appears, like Mr. Stock- 
ton’s ‘‘ The Late Mrs. Null,’’ without intermediate maga- 
zine publication, and the success of the latter book seems 
to justify the repetition of the experiment. The Scribners 
will have Mr. Bunner’s story ready in a few days. 

—A German edition of ‘‘ Don’t’ has just been published 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Referring to this edition, the 
‘“*Home Journal” says: ‘It will probably be translated 
into all the civilized languages, and make the complete cir- 
cuit of the globe. It is a model of condensed, clear-cut, 
apt expression.”’ 

—A new religious publication is to be brought out at once. 
It is to be called ‘‘ The Christian World Magazine,” and will 
be an unsectarian monthly, whose aim is to review “all 
noteworthy advancement or decline in theological belief, 
intellectual growth, moral, social, and religious endeavor.”’ 
It will be published at Minneapolis, Minn. 

—A still cheaper form of the “ library” publications will 
be begun on the Ist of May by the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of Christian Knowledge, of London. The numbers will 
contain only orfginal novels by well-known writers, the 
form will be demi-octavo, and the books sold for a penny 
each. Mr. Farjeon and the Rev. Baring Gould will contrib- 
ute the first two volumes. 

—The title of Colonel Burnaby’s posthumous novel wil! be 
‘* Passion and Politics.’’ It discusses the Irish problem and 
social matters in England and Ireland. Mr. Percival Hughes, 
who was the author’s private secretary, has written a pref- 
ace, in which he gives a short biographical sketch of Colonel 
Burnaby. Messrs. Bentley are the English publishers, and 
the Harpers will probably issue an American edition. 

—Mr. Ruskin has just issued the following characteristie 
circular letter: ‘‘Mr. Ruskin trusts that his friends will 
pardon his declining correspondence in spring and spend- 
ing such days as may be spared to him in the fields, instead 
of at his desk. Had he been well he would have been in 
Switzerland, and begs his correspondents to imagine that 
he is so; for there is no reason, because he is obliged to 
stop in England, that he should noc be allowed to rest 
there.’’ 

—The next story to be issued in the ‘‘ No Name” series 
is entitled ‘‘ Justina,’’ and is a powerfully written work, up 
holding the sacredness of the marriagevow. Roberts Broth. 
ers have also finally placed in the hands of the printers the 
M3. of the first volume of the long-expected work, ‘‘ Frank- 
lin in ¥rance,’’ by Edward Everett Hale. The work will be 
illustrated with seme rare portralts of Franklin, and, asthe 
author says, Will be one which will fill a very important gep 
in American history. 

—In the May number of the ‘‘ Forum” Lieutenant A. W. 
Greely will discuss the ‘“‘ Future of Arctic Exploration ;’* 
James Parton, who has again become a tireless magazine 
writer, will look at ‘‘ Victor Hugo as a Citizen;’’ the Rey. 
J. W. Chadwick, Brooklyn’s poet-preacher, has a paper on 
‘*Cremation,’’ which Moncure D. Conway will follow with 
an eesay on ‘‘ Contemporary Supernaturalism.’’ President 
Barnard, of Columbia College, will relate ‘* How I was Edu- 
cated,’’ and the closing feature will be a “ symposium” on 
** What Rights Have Laborers?” in which Mr. W. A. Croffut 
and Mr, L, F, Post will take the principal parts, 


—- 
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Jnouirinc Rrienps. 


[Any sudecriber sending an inquiry on any subject lo The Chris- 
ian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columna of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 





Is it true, as H.W. Beecher says, that the story of the origin and 
fall of Adam and Eve was legendary before Moses inserted it in 
Genesis as the popular idea of the origin of the race? How did 
Mr. Beecher find that out? Am not aware that there is any 
history of the race, Scripture excepted, prior to the patriarchal 
age. If agreeable, answer in your paper. R.8. 

AuLamepa, Cal. 

It is true that in other Oriental narratives of antiquity 
nearly a3 great asthat of Genesis a story of the creation 
and the fall is found parallel to that contained in Scripture; 
it is also true that Scripture does not tell us how Moses 
obtained the material for his history. Some scholars think 
that it was divinely revealed to him ; others that he derived 
it from oral traditions; and still others that he made up 
his account from various documentary accounts anterior to 
his time. Neither one of these opinions can be characterized 

s either Scriptural or anscriptural. 


Will you be kind enough, in your excellent paper, of which I 
am a constant reader, to mention some books or tracts suitable 
to be put into the hands of a twelve-year-old boy who is con- 
stantly doubting the inspiration of the Bible and the need of 
churches? He is a well-behaved, intelligent boy, belonging to a 
Christian family, but for some unknown reason seems to be ina 
very unbelieving state of mind. He eagerly reads anything 
upon the subject, and might be greatly influence@ by the right 
kind of a book. An Anxious MoTHER 

‘** The Corner Stone,”” by Jacob Abbott, ‘‘God and the 
Bible,” by Mr. Charles Nerdhoff, both published by Harper 
& Brothers, may serve your purpose. We advise you to 
avoid all discussion with your boy—he is coming to an age 
in which discussion for its own sake is dangerously fasci- 
nating—and to trust to personal influence, love, and piety to 
commend to him your Christian faith in the Word of God. 





In your issue of March 25 I noticed an article headed “A 
Welcome Movement.”’ I have read it with interest, and indorse 
the three principles proposed. I notice, near the close of the 
article, a remark that all temperance men can be united in a de- 
mand that the State shall control the liquor traffic. The word 
State applies equally to the United States and to an individual 
State, each having a separate jurisdiction, especially over the 
liquor traffic. 

Please tell me and the readers of your paper generally, where 
the jurisdiction of the United States court ends, and where the 
jurisdiction of a State court commences in regard to the liquor 
traffic. Can an individual State legislate to prohibit the manu- 
facture and transportation of distilled alcoholic liquors for 
export? L. K. G. 

Somers, Conn. 

The State has a right to prohibit the manufacture and 
transportation of liquor within the boundaries of the State. 
It probably would not have aright to prohibit the transporta. 
tion of liquor across the State. In general terms, the power 
of the United States in prohibition would be confined to 
prohibiting the importation into the United States, and the 
manufacture and sale inthe Territories and the District of 
Columbia. In other respects the regulation of the liquor 
traflic is matter of police regulation, and belongs to the 
State and not to the Nation. There may, however, be 
exceptions or modifications to this statement, the exact 
constitutional relations of the State and Nation to each 
other in dealing with the liquor traffic not having been 
judicially settled. 


I heard a good Christian miuister say, not long since, that 
“ Christ's baptism” was not Christian baptism. If not, what 
was it? and what for? I a!ways enjoy reading the Union, and 
think your expositions of Scripture so good. If Christ’s baptism 
was not Christian baptism I think very many have a wrong im- 
pression. 

Paul draws a distinction in Acts xix., 1-5, between John's 
baptism and Christian baptism. Christian baptism is, 
properly speaking, baptism adopted by Christ as a rite of 
initiation into the Christian Church, and as the Christian 
churches had no existence when Christ was baptized, and 
as Christ had not at that time even begun his public min- 
istry, it cannot be said, in strictness of speech, that the bap 
tism of Christ by John the Baptist was Christian baptism. 


1, How many shares of stock were sold in the New York Stock 
Exchange during 1885? 2. How many commercial failures were 
recorded during 1885, with amount of indebtedness? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

1. There were 93,184,478 shares sold in 1885. 2, There were 
10,673 failures, with liabilities of $124,220,321. 


Knowing your advocacy of arbitration, we appeal to you to 
settle a coutroversy that has here arisen over the pronunciation 
of bicycle. Isthe“ y”’ short or long, and why? Ayres’s Ortho- 
épist gives ““y’ the sound of “‘e” in fuel, but cites no rule or 
authority. One of the State papers, recently applied to, says it 
is long by derivation. We know of norule to support this decis- 
ion. As both are mere assertions, we come to you for a solution 
of the difficulty. 2. Is there a three-dollar edition of Stanley’s 
* History of the Jewish Church’? If yes, please name the pub- 
lishers. CADILLACERES. 

1. Webster’s ‘‘Condensed Dictionary ’’ (1884) gives the 
pronunciation of ‘‘y’’ as of short ‘‘i,’’ and this is the gen- 
erally accepted pronunciation. The Greek upsilon (in 
kuklos) is, in quantity, either long or short; more often 
long. But this need not affect the question of pronuncia- 
tion. 2. We think not. 

I think the work referred to in G.’s question about a 
method of German in that language must be the so-called 
“cumulative method’? of Professor Adolph Dreyspring, 
and published by D. Appleton & Co. I have examined this, 
and it seems to me simply admirable. I am glad to direct 
any one in search of it, A. 8. M, 


A correspondent requests us to print once more the lines 
given in these columns a year or more ago about ‘‘ the poor 
woman who always was tired.’’ Here they are: 

* Here lies a poor woman who always was tired, 

For she lived in a place where help wasn’t hired. 

Her last words on earth were : ‘ Dear friends, I am going 
Where washing ain’t done, nor sweeping, nor sewing, 
And everything there is exact to my wishes, 

For where they don’t eat there’s no washing of dishes. 
I'll be where loud anthems will ever be ringing, 

But having no voice, I'll get clear of the singing. 

Don’t weep for me now, don’t weep for me never, 

For I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever!’ ” 


Can a young man who has a fair knowledge of Greek and 
Latin acquire by himself a knowledge of the Spanish language? 
If so, what books would he require? A ConsTaNnT READER. 

Spanish is by no means a difficult language to learn to 
read. No modern language can be well acquired for con- 
versational purposes without practice in speaking with 
natives, or at least persons who speak the language well. 
Your knowledge of Latin would be a great help. The 
grammar and volume of readings by Professor W. I. Knapp, 
of Yale, and published by Ginn & Co., Boston, $1.65 each, 
are good text-books. 


I notice in the last number of The Christian Union that some 
one,“ N. J. A.,”’ asks for information in regard to Longfellow’s 
poem “Mad River.” Being his last poem, it has never appeared 
in print except in magazines and newspapers. So I venture to 
send you a copy, and if you have the address of the person who 
desired it you may send it, or do as you please with it. 

C.J. McK. 

“N. J. A.’ can obtain the poem kindly sent by ‘‘C. J. M.” 
by writing to the editor of this department. 


Will you please inform me if in the mountains of Tennessee 
there is a highly endowed school where tuition is free? Also, 
where is the school endowed by Vanderbilt located? Will 
“Veritas” correspond with a lady in reference to Pomona, 
Tenn.’ If so, will he send address to H. K., Box 237, St. 
Augustine, Florida? 


We think not. Vanderbilt University is at Nashville. 


One of your subscribers asks about a certain book for 
making candy. I can recommend another one, which we 
bave proved to have excelient receipts—the ‘'‘ Marjory 
Daw’ Home Confectionery,’’ 8. W. Bostwick, Auburn, 
N. Y.; price, 25 cents. Trusting it may be satisfactory, 

M. W. B. 


I notice under the heading of *‘ Hints and Helps,” by a Lay- 
man, the following: “‘ You know that a live man weighs much 
less than the same man dead.” I know this to be the popular 
belief, but cannot believe it to be anabsolute fact. Please state 
if true, and upon what authority. SUBSCRIBER. 

A dead body appears heavier because of its lack of sup- 
pleness, its ‘dead weight.” Of course there is no percept- 
ible difference in actual weight in a given body five minutes 
before and five minutes after death. 


I have in my possession a little eight-page publication, 
six by nine inches, entitled ‘‘The School and Class,’ 
—editor, the Rev. W. W. Mappin; assistant editor, Profes- 
sor T. M. Towne. My copy is Vol. I., No. 3, June, 1884. 
There is nothing in this publication to indicate where iv is 
published. It is full of good suggestions for the Sunday- 
school work. Can any one inform me where it is pub- 
lished ? G. W. J. 

Bewrast, Me. 


Your correspondent who asks the meaning of ‘‘ When 
bale is hext, boot is next,’’ will find the answer in Brewer’s 
Dictionary: ‘‘ When things come to the worst, they must 
soon mend. Bale means misery, hurt, misfortune; hext is 
highest, as next is nighest ; boot means help, profit.” F. G. 


If 8. A. M., who wished to obtain a file of The Christian 
Union since 1882, will send his address, we can put him (or 
others wishing the same thing) in communication with sey- 
eral subscribers willing to furnish back numbers. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


Thirteen million sheep are said to have died in New 
South Wales within the last three years for want of 
water. 


The Sultan of Turkey is said to pay two German 
apothecaries $5,000 a year each, with board and rooms 
in the palace, and the services of several attendants. 


The finest screws used in a watch have 250 threads to 
the inch, but screws with 500 threads to the inch can be 
cut. It takes 144,000 watch screws to weigh a pound. 


A country rector complained to Dr. Routh that he 
had received only five pounds for preaching a sermon 
at Oxford. ‘‘Five pounds!” ejaculated the doctor. 
‘Why, I would not have preached that sermon for 
fifty !” 


Between 530,000 and 540,000 passengers were carried 
in the elevated road trains on Monday of last week, 
when the horse-cars were ‘‘ tied up.” This is said to be 
the largest business ever done by the roads in one day, 
and about 200,000 more than the average day’s business. 


In 1840 one operative, working thirteen or fourteen 
hours a day, turned off 9,600 yards of standard sheeting 
a year ; in 1886 an operative in the same mill turns off 
nearly or quite 30,000 yards per annum. In 1886 the 
mill’s hours are ten. In 1840 wages were $175 per 





year ; in 1886 they are $285 per year. 





A Maine lady being advised to take an ocean voyage 
for her health, hired staterooms for herself and maid 
on one of the steamers which ply between Portland and 
Boston, took along all the necessary conveniences and 
many luxuries, and made forty trips without quitting 
the vessel. She was much benefited by the voyage. 


A correspondent of the London ‘‘Times” writes : 
** Your obituary column in the ‘Times’ of this day is 
probably the most extraordinary one ever published in 
one newspaper, the number of deaths advertised being 
eighty-one, of which number forty-four represent a total 
of 3,433 years, or an average of seventy-elght years 
each.” 

The story is told on the Pacific coast that a China- 
man, discharged on account of the boycott, turned to 
his late employer with an air of genial and impersonal 
regret: ‘‘Oh, yes; Ilishman ask Melican man send 
away Chinaman. Thatallright. He go back to China 
pretty good. Bimeby Ilishman send Melican man 
away. Where you go ?” 


Why does the skull better resist the ravages ef time 
than any other bone? This is a question propounded 
by a naturalist who has observed the fact on opening 
the grave of mound-builders, and has frequently re- 
marked that the skulls of buffalo, elk, and other 
animals on the Western plains are in a fair state of 
preservation long after the other bones have entirely 
decayed. 


A French physician asserts that he has discovered 
a sporific whose effects can be exactly limited to the 
time required. This will, he says enable travelers to 
sleep comfortably and confidently during a journey. 
He measures his doses by miles, Thus you can take 
a fifty miledose before starting on a railway journey, 
and open your eyes, pleasantly refreshed, at your 
proper station. 


A Sunday-school superintendent essayed to treat the 
children to a blackboard exposition of the lesson. So, 
for a starter, and in the way of graphically illuminat- 
ing his remarks, he took a bit of chalk and sketched 
on the blackboard a representation of two hearts joined 
together. ‘‘ Now, then,” he said, turning to the school, 
‘‘who will tell me what I have drawn?” ‘‘I know,” 
called a very little boy on the front seat. ‘‘ Well,” 
the pastor kindly said, ‘‘what is it?” The little boy 
shrieked out, ‘‘ A termarter !”—[Exchange. 


Many years ago, a certain Rev. Dr. Stewart, famous 
for his long sermons, was in charge of a parish 
in Broughshane, four miles from Belfast. An old 
woman emerged from the church door before the service 
was over, and one of the livery servants in charge of one 
of the numerous vehicles outside addressed her in 
County Antrim Scotch: ‘ Well, Jinny, is the Doctor 
nearly din yet?” ‘‘ He’s in nae notion cf havin’ din. 
He’s spinnin’ awa’ and spinnin’ awa’; but the tow's din 
half an ’oor ago.” —[Exchange. 


Balloons, pigeons, bicycles, and dogs are all to be 
used for military purposes. The employment of balloons 
in our Civil War is well known, and European nations 
have generally established a balloon corps. Carrier 
pigeons are regularly trained by the German, French, 
and other armies. In the recent Austrian maneuvers 
it is sald that scouts mounted on bicycles and tricycles 
outdid cavalry in endurance, and now the ’cycle {s for- 
mally adopted in the Austrian military establishment. 
Finally, in Hanover dogs are being trained to accom- 
pany sentries on their beats. 





A queer thing occurred at Christ Church one day 


lately. A little child three or four years old was taken 


to church for the first time by its grandmother. The old 
lady gave the little darling a quarter to drop in the plate 
when it was passed around, but the child had an eye to 
business, and, instead of depositing the money when the 
contribution box got within reach, it grabbed a handful 
of change. The grandmother was horrified, and ordered 
the child to put the money back, but it would not obey. 
Then & rough-and-tumble scramble ensued, and the little 
hand had to be forced open, and the screams filled the 
church.—[Louisville Post. 


Mr. Barnum says that he has wasted $5,000 on 
boomerang throwers. ‘‘ You’ve heard of Australian 
bushmen,” he said, ‘‘ who have a weapon made of a 
bent stick that they throw with wonderful skill, hit- 
ting the prey unerringly, the boomerang returning of 
itself to fall at the feet of the marksman? I had an 
agent go from London to the wilds of New South 
Wales; but he writes me that the accounts are two- 
thirds lies, and the remaining third isn’t worth bring- 
ing away. The boomerang is a fact, and the native 
Australian savages fling it at game—missing about as 
often as hitting ; and it will return, if it strikes noth- 
ing, to somewhere near the starting point, but with 
no sort of certainty. My man searched thoroughly, 
and witnessed the feats of the best experts to be 
found, but they amounted to nothing in particular, 
The famous boomerang is practically a myth,” 


ES. 
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GREAT MEN’S STUPIDITIES. 


Sir Isaac Newton constructed a house 
for his cats. For the convenience of the 
cat he cut a large hole for entrance, for the 
equal convenience of the :itten he cut a 
smaller one, and {t was not until his atten- 
tion was called to it that he realized the 
fact, which one would suppose might be 
self evident to the feeblest understanding, 
that the large hole would have served for 
both. The author of the ‘ Principia,” 
one of the grandest works of human intel- 
lect, failed to perceive that a kitten could 
go through a hole made for a cat. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan hired a suburban villa, 
and two days later received a visit from a 
friend, who was told to climb the fence in 
order to enter the house. ‘‘ But why not 
open the gate ?” the friend inquired. ‘‘ Be- 
cause I can’t untie the string.” ““Why don’t 
you cut it, then?” Sheridan looked at 
him in amazement, drew his knife, cut 
the rope, walked through the gate, and, 
turning around, kicked the gate off the 
hinges. ‘‘If you love me, kick me in the 
same fashion,” he remarked to his friend. 
The most brilliant wit of his time, the 
dramatist who could unravel the most in- 
tricate complications in stage situations, 
had climbed a fence for two days for lack 
of the stroke of a penknife. A few years 
ago one of our famous men was found 
dead under circumstances which gave rise 
to suspicion of suicide. One of his ac- 
quaintances remarked : ‘‘ He was certainly 
crazy. One evening I called upon him and 
found him trying to write a letter. I could 
hardly see my way across the room. He 
complained that his eyesight must be 
failing, as it was hard for him to follow 
the lines upon the paper. In surprise, I 
turned up the gas. His look of astonish- 
ment ashe looked at the light, at me, at 
the letter, and at the light again, was 
something impossible to describe. Of 
course he was crazy. If he hadn’t been 
he would have turned up the gas him- 
self.” So easily do we reach our con- 
clusions ; so easily do we take things for 
granted. Yet Sir Isaac Newton was 
never supposed to be ‘‘ out of his mind,” 
and Sheridan was never suspected of 
being a lunatic. The gas jet simply 
gerved to throw more light on the stupidity 
of asensible man, instead of proving by 
its feeble glimmer the corresponding 
feebleness of his intellect. Nothing is 
more constantly and completely surpris- 
ing than these apparent lapses of intel- 
ligence in persons whose intellect is 
acknowledged to be superior to the 
average. From a fool we expect foolish- 
ness, and seldom have we reason to com- 
plain of disappointment. From the wise 
we expect wisdom, though we sometimes 
fail to find it. It is said that it is only the 
fool who learns no wisdom from ex- 
perience, but the foolishness of sensible 
people is generally of a kind which ex- 
perience can in no way modify. It is 
occasional, variable, unexpected, of a 
pecullar quality, admits no argument 
from precedent, gives no basis for calcu- 
lation. Probably by contrast and incon- 
grulty its effect is heightened, and it 
seems more senseless than ordinary dull- 
ness because it is inevitably compared 
with the usual mental brilllancy. We learn 
from the entertaining ‘‘ Letters of Gustave 
Flaubert” that he had prepared a 
dictionary of the stupid sayings of great 
men, and the volume is a unique and 
amusing one. It was the illustrious 
Napoleon III. who made the profound 
observation : ‘‘ The wealth of a country |m 
depends on its general prosperity.” The 
famous Havin wrote, as if giving 
utterance to a most valuable philosophical 
statement: ‘‘As soon as a Frenchman 
crosses the frontier he finds himself on 
foreign soil.” . Emerson says: ‘‘ Men 
who have commanded great armies and 
taken great cities, who have made laws 
for an empire, or prociaimed the greatest 
discoveries in science, have sometimes 
shown the utmost idiocy in connection 
with the commonest affairg of life.” 


—[Phrenological Journal. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


RUHAI NAH. 


A Story of Afghan Life. By Evan STANTON. 
1 vol., 16mo, extra cloth. Price, $1. 
“This new romance of Afghan life is by a new 

novelist, but an old writer, who has spent sey- 

eral years among the people whom he describes 
in such vivid colors.” 





NEW VOLUMES IN 
Cassell’s Rainbow Series. 
King Solomon’s Mines. 





A Thrilling Story founded on an African 
Legend. By H. Riper HaGcarp, author of 
“ Dawn,”’ ‘* The Witch’s Head,’’ &c. 1 vol. 
12mo, illuminated cover. Price, 25 cents. 


A Prince of Darkness. 





By FioreNcE WARDEN, author of ‘The 
House on the Marsh,’’ etc. Price, 25 cents. 


New Volume in the Fine Art Library, 
The Education of the 





By Ernest CHESNEAU. 1 vol.,12mo. Extra 
cloth, gilt top. Price, $2. 


Complete Catalog sent free. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 





Ministers, Sunday-School Teachers, Parents, 
and all Students of the Bible, should 
examine 


SCRIPTURES FOR YOUNG READ- 
ERS. Arranged and edited by Rev. Ep- 
warp T. Barrett, A M., Dean of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Divinity School in Philadel- 
phia, and Joun P. Peters, Ph.D., Professor of 
the Old Testament Languages and Literature 
in the P. E. Divinity School in Philadelphia. 
To be complete in three volumes, of which 
two volumes will be given to the Old and one 
to the New Testament. 


NOW READY. 


Volume I, com ——- the Hebrew Story from 
~ Creation to the Exil 
I.—Hebrew —, from the Deteaing © 
the time of itd Part II.—The Kingdom of all 
Israel. Ilf.—Samaria, the Northern King- 
dom. Part 1V.—Judah, from Rehoboam to the 
Exile. Part V.—Hebrew Laws and Customs. 
Printed in a handsome 12mo volume of over 500 
ages, in clear, readable type. Cloth, extra, 

$1.50. 

“ The 
ways as 5 excellent one. 
it carried to completion.”—Rt. Rev. 
TER, Asst. Bishop of New York. 

“Should prove a valuable adjunct of Biblical 
instruction.”—Rt. Rev. W. E. Stevens, Bishop 
of Pennsylvania. 

“T feel great confidence in the real value of 
the method posed .’’—Rt. Rev. W. C. Doang, 
Bishop of Albany. 


G, P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New YorK AND LONDON. 


plan commends itself to me in many 
I shall be glad to see 
ry. C. Por- 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





As you read on, you say, not, “THIS IS 
LIKE LIFE,” but ‘*‘ THIS Is LIFE,” 


ANNA KARENINA, 


Count Leo Totsto!. Translated from the Russian 
4 g_athen Haskell Dole. Royal 12mo, 750 pages, 
«tO 


(Fourth Thousand in Press.) 

“The effect of the whole is stimulating and ele- 
vating. The k is certaizly one of decided gen- 
ius.”—{N. Y. Tribune. 

“lt is difficult to speak of this noble book without 
incurring the susvicion of extravagance.”’—[N. Y. 
Examiner. 

“ Will take rank among the great works of fiction 
of the age.”—(Portland Transcript. 

“Characterized by all tbe breadth and comaplontey, 
a insight and the profound analysis, of ‘ Middle- 

arch,’”—[Critic, New York. 

“It is not undue Praise to say that since the publi- 
cation of Goethe's ‘ Elective Affinities ’ no such re- 
lentless analysis of the human emotions and of the 
action and reaction of social relations has ap’ 
as is shown in Count Tolstoi’s novel, ‘Anna Karé- 
nina.’ ”—[Boston Travell-r. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


MY RELIGION, 


(Third Thousand in Press.) 
12mo, $1.25. 
For sale tah all KBushestiere 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & 00,, 





13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


R, 


Fifty Years’ _ of the Republic. 


BY 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
1 VOL. 8vo, $2. 


“The most eulogistic glorification of 
the United States ever written,’’—(New 
York Herald. 


Every American who reads this eulogy of his 
eountry and of her institutions will be the 
better for it. Mr. Carnegie, though foreign 
born, exhibits an enthusiastic love for the land 
of his adoption which the native citizen, born to 
political rights and privileges, finds {t difficult to 
understand. In his graphic style he has de- 
scribed the wonderful growth of the country 


.| duriag the past half-century, a growth unequaled 


in history, ancient or modern, which has made 
the Republic the richest and most prosperous 
nation in the world. A vast array of facts and 
valuable statistics are given, not in dry tables 
but “‘sugar-coated,”’ as the author says, inter- 
spersed with anecdotes and illustrations, ren- 
dering it one of the most entertaining works 
ever published. “It will be read with zest,” 
says the “ Herald,” “on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic.” 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


A DAUGHTER OF FIFE. | - 


A NOVEL. 


By AMELIA FPF. 





BARR. 12mo, $1. 

“The heroine, Maggie, is one of the noblest 
creatures that we have met with for many a 
day, being as strong and beautiful as the hero- 
ines of Charles Reade, ail of whom she surpasses 
in the charm of her perfect womanhood.”’—[ Mail 
and Express, New York. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Three Holy Children ($1), by Stanford, is anew 
Cantata of great power and brilliancy. 

Richter’s Harmony ($2), Richter’s Counter- 
point ($2), and Richter’s Fugue ($2), are three 
standard books on composition, by an eminent Ger- 
man Harmonist. 





Operas The best and most complete editions. 
Aida ($2); Bells of Corneville (81.0); Boccac- 
clo ($2); Carmen ($2) ; Fatinitza ($2); Lakme ($2); 
Maritana ($2); Mefistofele ($2); Mignon ($2.50); 
Zenobia ($2)j; and sasnand others. 


TAbrettos, full and dente of 90 operas, for 25 
cents each. Cheap eons 15 cents each. 

Easter Music, in quantity. Send for Lists. Or 
chestral parts furnished when desired. 

Wioner’s Ideal Methods (each 75 cts.) are fa 
mous and really good cheap Methods for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accordeon, for Cornet, for Banjo, for 
Guitar, for Fife, for Clarinet, and for Flageolet, 

Mason’s Piano Technics ($2.50) are constantly 
increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to prac- 
tice. All teachers should use them. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co. 867 Broadway, New York. 


HIGH CLASS 
ETCHINGS. 


A selection sent on approval or 
receipt of satisfactory reference. 

New Illustrated Catalogue, price, 
10 cents. Frederick Keppel & Co., 
23 East 16th St., New York. 


Those answering an Advertisement wit 
sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union 











Tmamphant Democracy The Southern Bivouac, 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Publishers, 


LOUISVILLE, KY, 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 


I. 
x 
Among the Hills of Allen Daniel E. O’Sullivan, 
Illustrated by Walter MacLean. 
If, 
War Prisons and War Poetry 
James W. A. Wright. 
Ill. 
The Gates of Dawn. H.C 
Illustrated. 
IV 


Wright. 


The Virginia Cavaliers. ; 
Illustrated. 
7 


K. M. Rowland. 


The Battle of Arkansas Post. W. J. Oliphant 
VI 
City Building in the South Will Wallace Harney. 
Conclusion 
Vil. 
A Memory : May, 1864. Maurice Thompson. 


A Poem for Decoration Day. 


The War in Missouri 
With a Map. 
1X 


Richard H. Musser. 


Gen. Turner Ashby. A. E. Richards 
With Portrait 
xX 
The Resolutions of 1798 and 1799 R..T. Durrett. 
Portrait of John Breckinridge. 

XI. 

Editor’s Table 
XII 
Salmagundl. 


Single Number, 20 Cents. 
_ Six months, $1, 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


One year, $2. 





For MAY begins a volume. It contains: 
STRIKINGILLUSTRATEDARTICLES, 
The Flour-Mills of Minneapolis, by 
E. V. Smalley—ten pictures; A Califor- 
nian’s Gift to Science, Lick Observatory 
—eleven illustrations, American Country 
Dwellings, by Mrs. van Rensselaer—six- 
teen illustrations; Breeding of Fancy 
Pigeons—eleven delicate engravings. 


GENERAL McCLELLAN’S 
Posthumous Notes on the critical period be- 
tween “The Peninsula’’ and ‘ Antietam,”’ 
accompanied by two other war articles— 
“McClellan at the Head of the 
Grand Army,” a private’s recollections ; 
and ‘The Battle of South Mount- 
ain,” a stirring narrative by Gen. D. H. 
Hill, all profusely illustrated by battle 
scenes, portraits, etc. 


FICTION. 

Short stories by Brander Matthews and 
Geo. A. Hibbard ; chapters of Mr. Howells’s 
novel, The Minister’s Charge ; and a delight- 
fal illustrated story of a search for Don Quix- 
ote’s helmet. 


NOTABLE ESSAYS. 
“Evolution and the Faith,” a thought- 
ful and forcible paper from Rev. T T. Mun- 
ger, D.D.; and “ Hawthorne's Philoso- 
phy,” by Julian Hawthorne, a valuable 
literary study, with portrai s. 

FURTHER CONTENTS 
Comprise ‘‘Zweibak; or, Notes of a 
Professional! Exile ;’’ editorial comments 
on the Labor Question, etc.; open letters 
from George W. Cable and others ; pcems by 
Sidney Lanier, R. L. Stevenson, and others ; 
Brie-a-Brac, etc. Sold everywhere. Price, 
35 cents. THE CenTURY Co. 





a= 


THE MAY PART OF THE 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


NOW READY, contains a great variety of attrac. 
—— including the continuation of a new story, en 
e 


“MISS HARRINGTON’S HUSBAND,” 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT 
Ae Colored Triple Fashion Plate of 24 Fig- 


whe ENLARGED GIGANTIC FASHION SUPPLE- 
MENT, nearly four feet square, containing 
SIXTY-SIX FASHION ENGRAVINGS 
of all the Latest Paris Fashions. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Price Reduced to Thirty Cents per Copy. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman Street, NewYork. 

Subscriptions received for all Foreign Perlodicals» 


but beware of canvassers pretending to be our 
agents. 








a BIBLE and MEN OF SCIENCE sh 
skeptics ma: rove the a true. —— 
present for an un ice, 10 cents, 


ISAA ASE, Oryre, Tenn. 









all styles of making and trimming.’ 





PRIESTLEY'S WHITE SILK-WARP TABS 


Are of the same materials as the Henriettas, and put up in the same,way. Five distinct 
fabrics, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each in 
six grades, show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Plain weaves, and 
come in cream shades, and in snow-white for mourning. They will be found to fur- 
nish a variety in warmth, style, and price, to suit all temperatures and occasions, and 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


‘*A prophet {is not without honor save in his own 
country,” and so it comes about that New York, which 
was, so to speak, the birthplace of the American Opera 
Company, and the home of its very early infancy of one 
season, must turn to Boston to be enlightened as to the 
precocity of its awn wonderful child. For the Amert- 
can Cpera Company has inaugurated its traveling 
season by appearing first in Boston, the press of which 
city has been enthusiastic in its praises of the new 
undertaking, and has spoken with a heartiness and 
frankness which contrasts amusingly with the non-com- 
mittal and reserved tone which characterized the major- 
ity of the press notices in this clty, The New York 
‘* Herald,” for example, contained last week the follow- 
ing dispatch from Boston after the first performance of 
the Company : 

** It is a Jong while since such a representative operatic 
audience has been at the Boston Theater as that 
gathered there to-night on the opening of the American 
opera sesson. The auditorium was filled, all the stand 
ing room being crowded up the third tler. The opera 
was ‘Lohengrin,’ and the spectacular and ensemble 
effects were a revelation to opera-goers here. The cast 
included Miss .Juch, Madame Hastreiter, and Messrs. 
Candidus, Ludwig, Whitney, and Stoddard, who 
seemed nerved up to their best work, and received the 
liberal applause of the house and numerous recalls. Mr. 
Theodore Thomas received an ovation as he stepped to 
the conductor’s desk, and the superb playing of his 
orchestra and his fine leading were the theme of general 
admiration. The chorus is the best ever heard here. 
The audience was particularly demonstrative. Loud 
cheers were given after the splendid climax in the first 
act, and the curtain was raised four times on the gorgeous 
tableau that closes the second act. After the duet 
between Juch and Hastreiter in the second act the 
applause was so deafening and persistent that the prog- 
ress of the performance would have been interrupted 
but for the firmness of Mr. Thomas with the baton.” 


Now that we are able to consider the work of this 
company during the season just ended, as a whole, and 
with somewhat of a perspective, it ought not to take a 
great while to come to the conclusion that New York 
has seen the beginning of a noble work. The years of 
training and co-operation of the members of a single 
company, the resources placed at the disposal of mana- 
gers in all the departments of a great opera-house, the 
government patronage snd material ald, characteristic of 
the operatic establishments in the leading cities of 
Europe, which bring the performances well nigh to the 
point of perfection, all have been lacking in the present 
undertaking. Therefore, taking these things into con- 
sideration, the results attained by this first season of the 
American Opera Company are worthy of very high 
praise, and so one mentally gives an emphatic “‘ yea ” to 
a paragraph which appeared in a recent number of the 
new journal, *: The Theatre.” Says the writer: ‘‘ This 
clty has reason to be proud of its American opera, or 
whatever the enterprise may be calied. It has reason to 
be proud of the generous and courageous woman who 
planned it, and who has stood back of it with unfalter- 
ing earnestness. The season has not been without its 
blemishes ; but it has been, above all, a season of beau- 
tiful music, sung effectively, and associated with noble 
pictures and pageantries. It has been the preface to a 
still more ambitious undertaking, and {ts future is likely 
to be marked by great achievement.” 


In the same issue of ‘‘ The Theatre” was printed also 
a brief paper on ‘‘ Amateur Criticism,” in which the 
ordinary individual of society, with a leaning to the 
fine arts, is arraigned vigorously for the style of free- 
hand criticism which he or she brings to bear upon 
the work of musician, artist, or actor. ‘* There is no 
law against amateur criticism,” the article begins, ‘‘ nor 
is there any reason why, a8 a mental recreation, it 
should not, under certain conditions, be indulged in. 
It is the arrogance of ill-timed, ill-judged, hasty, un- 
studied, and unmerited criticism that we protest agalnst, 
whether it be written in the press or spoken. It gen- 
erally takes the shape of condemnation. It is so much 
easier to censure than to praise; it looks so much more 
intellectual to prove a negative than merely to acquiesce 
in an affirmative. It is deemed among some people 
better tone to carp and growl] than to praise and say 
kind words; more fashionable to sneer than to smile. 
The amateur critic, when he ventures his opinion, is 
almost sure to condemn. His written, like his spoken, 
verdict has seldom a thought of kindliness ia it. Beau- 
ties have passed unnoticed by him, geniue has exerted 
itself, but he has not been elevated by ft. The actor 
has been, scene by scene, gaining in strength of inter- 
pretation, but the shallow critic has been heedless of 
that, and more intent on remarking to his neighbor that 
one of the actresses has lost a buckle from her shoe ! 
These same critics would not presume to dictate on 
the merits of a painting or dogmatize ona statue. They 





would willingly enough pronounce an opinion on the 
picture, but modestly add that they have not studied 
painting, and are, therefore, not competent critics. 
They will give an unimportant and off hand judgment 
on the artistic merits of a piece of sculpture, but they 
will discreetly add that they have no critical knowledge 
of the subject. But where is their modesty when they 
come to dramatic criticism ?” 


And in this connection a recent bit of criticism in a 
provincial paper brings a smile to one’s face, and quite 
justifies the advice of the New York ‘‘ Evening Post” 
to ‘‘cut this item out and paste it in your scrap-book. 
It will greatly amuse your children some day.” This 
is the item, in which the Buffalo ‘‘ Courier” pathetically 
laments the fact that Liszt’s life was a failure: ‘‘ The 
musical work done by the planist is what may be 
designated, viewed as a whole, as inferfor. No one dis- 
putes that he was greatly endowed, and began life with 
the promise of a great future. He has disappointed the 
world, and would have disappointed himself had he 
possessed that innate consciousness of that level above 
him to which he has never risen. The true lovers of 
music can but wish that he had becn forced to forego 
the dissipations and indulgencies that have so dwarfed 
his higher nature.” 


This patheticlament strikes us as all the more amusing 
coming just at this time, when the ‘‘ grand old man ”— 
for he is in a measure a Gladstone of music—is making 
a triumphal visit to France and England, and is even 
now being ‘‘lionized” in the drawing-rooms of London 
and Paris, while the foreign press is full of encomiums 
of his successful life and works. And here, in ourown 
land, and in this very city, a general review of the 
musical season just closed, gnd of the Thomas popular 
concerts especially, shows that the four most popular 
composers have been Becthoven, Wagner, Liszt, and 
Rubinstein. ‘‘ This,” remarks a prominent dally journal, 
‘Is one of the most gratifying signs of progress in 
musical taste shown in connection with the Thomas 
Popular Concerts. Wagner did not only lead at both 
our opera-houses, but came within three numbers of 
leading at these concerts. The opposition to Wagner 
has almost died out, and even Liszt, who in some 
respects is more ‘advanced’ than Wagner, is gradually 
finding hosts of admirers.” 


And of Rubinstein too, who, although he has never 
met with the opposition that Wagner and Liezt have had 
to struggle against, the public’s appreciation seems 
greatly increased. Rubinstein, by the way, has been 
giving a series of concerts in Vienna recently, and the 
occasion called forth the following bit of interesting 
criticism from Ludwig Speidel, who refers to Rubin- 
stein’s cleverness in making a piano ‘‘ sing,” and in pro- 
longing its tone by an ingenfous use of the pedal and a 
caressing, as it were, of the keys, by gently and repeat- 
edly stroking them. ‘One trait,” he adds, ‘‘ pervades 
all his doings, and that is the trait of genius. And 
genius is the sense for what is simple, what no profane 
eye has discovered, and which yet is taken for self- 
evident as soon as it has been discovered. And this 
trait of genius, this trait of simplicity, of unassuming 
grandour, of thorough manliness, fs the essence and the 
magic of Rubinstein’s art.” 


Concerning Sir Frederick Leighton’s pafntings for 
Mr. Marquand, of this city, of which we spoke some 
months ago, the London ‘‘ News” says: ‘Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton’s chief work this year is destined to cross 
the Atlantic. Mr. Marquand, a wealthy American, who 
mainly contributed to organize the recent exhibition in 
New York of Watts’s works, commissioned the president 
to execute the ceiling decorations of the music-room of his 
house in New York. Stories of thesplendor of this man- 
sion have been vaguely current for the last two or three 
months. It is reported that one bedroom was furnished 
so as exactly to reproduce Marie Antoinette’s room in the 
Petit Trianon ; that the chairs of this very music-room 
have been designed by Mr. Alma Tadema and are to 
cost £1 200 apiece, and that the cefling 1s to be the most 
beautiful plece of decorative work that the wealth and 
taste of America can show to strangers from either hemi- 
sphere. These ceilings are of cedar wood, and frame 
the three pieces which compose Sir Frederick’s design. 
In the center, robed and throned, sits Mnemosyne, the 
Goddess of Memory and mother of the Muses. Ateither 
side of her are the typical Greek tripods, one with the 
pythons, the other with the Daphne ; above her, floating 
down like butterflies on the gold ground, nude and 
winged, the Spirits of Music and of Poetry. Her atti- 
tude is dignified, her face full of sorrowful thought and 
musing. At either side of her are two stately figures, 
Melpomene, the Muse of Tragic Poetry, a scroll in her 
hand, and Thalia, the inspirer of Epic, her face lighted 
with intelligence and beauty. The draperies of the first 
are of blue, the other of red, and the three form thecen- 
ter of the ceiling. The two other compartments are ex- 
tremely beautiful. In one a dancing gir) striking a tam- 





bourine and crowned with ivy leaves and berries, while 
a youth, also dancing, holds the pipes to his mouth, 
poetically represent the spirit of revelry. Yellow and 
light green are thedominant colors. The other panel is 
devoted to the poetry of love. A beautiful girl crowns 
herself with roses, while Cupid, bending behind her, 
tunes his lyre. These figures, painted on that golden 
ground ‘which the Tuscan’s early art prefers,’ are all 
finished with a loving conscientiousness which makes 
one regret to think that they are destined to leave the 
country, andeven in the home of their adoption to be 
placed where much of their finished perfections will 
necessarily be lost to sight. Happily, however, the 
climate of New York has compensating qualities. Art, 
Greek in its inepiradon and its beauty, sullied by our 
London soot flakes were a sorry piece of anachronism.’ 








LONDON’S POOR. 


N English correspondent of the Boston ‘‘ Adver 
tiser” writes as follows of the real poverty and of 
the ‘‘ professional unemployed laborer” of London: 

‘‘The other day a dreary chorus was heard {n our 
quiet street, and a little crowd of hungry, shabby men 
marched along to the old tune of 

‘ We've got no work to do: 

We're all turned out, 

We’re marching about, 

We've got no work to do.’ 
It was the doleful burden of London Bridge making 
itself heard ten miles away. There is no possibility of 
abandoning one’s self to rustic influences, and banishing 
the consciousness of the disturbing presence of the great 
city hidden away under its smoky pall only a few miles 
to the north of us. What that pall has covered of hu- 
man misery, this hard and sorrowful winter, only the Eye 
Divine has seen. It sometimes looks ghastly to me, like 
the shroud of despairing humanity. One day,a few 
weeks ago, I went up to London and walked over the 
route where forty-eight hours before an uncontrolled 
mob had rushed along its course of destruction and 
theft. It was easy to trace their road by the broken 
windows and the ruined and boarded-up shop fronts, as 
well as the unwonted sense of suspense and doubt that 
seemed to fill all the foggy, stifling air of the West End 
streets. London was in terror for once of the wild beast 
it keeps enchained, and the chill darkness of the after- 
noon seemed to hide hideous possibilities. At Charing 
Cross Station the great gates were closed and fastened 
with massive chains. 

“ Tt was a relief toescape from the gloomy and panic- 
stricken metropolis. But though it is easy enough to 
take your ticket and your seat in a train, it is not so easy 
to get out of London on a foggy day, and especially by 
the Southeastern line. An hour later we were still grop- 
ing in the fog, from Charing Cross to Weterloo, from 
Waterloo to Cannon Street, from Cannon Street to Lon- 
don Bridge, a labyrinth of ratls, of fog, of signals, of 
long waits, with as much patience as one could command, 
while the horrible stifling blackness crept in at every 
crevice, and penetrated the warmest wraps with {ts chill 
grasp. Under us, and all around us, and away to the 
eastward, through blacker stretches still of fog, lay the 
homes of ‘the unemployed,’ the wretched mob against 
whtch the West End was hysterically arming itself, the 
miserable thousands who had gathered in Trafalgar 
Square with little faith and less hope. Sleeping in a 
bedless, fireless room, or possibly in an alcove of London 
Bridge, shivering 4!] day in the chill dampness, faint 
with empty stomachs, choked with fog or feverish with 
incipient bronchitis—these are not the stuff from which 
good mobs are made. The men who looted North Aud- 
ley Street and Oxford Street wore overcoats, and kicked 
fowls and loaves of bread along the road before them. 

“It seemed like a horrible satire of Nature that directly 
after tbat dolorous rendezvous of starvation in Trafalgar 
Square, and the disgraceful ‘meu/e that followed it, she 
should shut down upon the haunts of wretchedness such 
a week of cold and misery, should give the last turn to 
the screw of their hard fate. While [ was groping that 
hour away, lost in fog on the railway, and looking out 
upon the unrelfeved gloom, it seemed to me that starv- 
ing London, true to its British character, was wrapping 
itself in its unclean shadows to suffer in privacy and 
unseen, Under that dark curtain men and women and 
children were dumbly enduring ‘the distress,’ as the 
newspapers call it. 

** But although it isa month since London was roused 
by that blow to a new sense of the ever present misery in 
its midst, and though much has been said, and many 
thousands of pounds have been contributed, there {s little 
improvement, and nothing practical has been done to 
bring about relief. Innumerable schemes have been 


proposed, and everybody who has an {dea writes to the 
papers, but there is an end of it, and, in the meantime, 
it seems to be generally conceded that propositions of 
public works, local fmprovements, and the like, are 
all equally impracticable—that there {s nothing to be 
done, in fact, but ‘ tide over’ the distress with charity.” 
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THE IRON WOLF. 


“‘T conducted the services two months 
ago,” sald a clergyman, ‘‘ at the funeral of 
one of my parishioners. He had been a 
farmer. Forty years ago, asa young man, 
he commenced work for himself and his 
young wife with one hundred acres of land, 
and he ended with one hundred. He was 
a skilled, industrious workingman, but 
he laid by no money in bank. I under- 
stood the reason as I listened to the com- 
ments of his neighbors and friends. 

““*Tt was always a warm, hospitable 
house,’ sald one. ‘The poor man was 
never turned away from that door.’ 

‘«* Hig sons and daughters all received 
the best education which his means could 
command. One {s a clergyman, one 8 
civil engineer, two are teachers ; all lead 
useful, happy, and full lives.’ 

‘Said another neighbor: ‘ Those chil- 
dren sitting there and weeping are the 
orphans of a friend. He gave them a 
home. That crippled girl is his wife’s 
niece. She lived with them for years. 
That young fellow who is also weeping 
so bitterly was a waif that he rescued 
from the slums of the city.’ 

‘*And so the story went on, not of a 
miser who had heaped dollar on dollar, 
but of a servant of God, who had helped 
many lives, and had lifted many of them 
out of misery and Ignorance into life and 
joy. 

‘‘On my way home from the funeral I 
stopped at the farm of another parish{oner, 
who said to me in a shrill, rasping tone: 

«89 poor Gould is dead? He left a 
poor account. Nota penny more than he 
got from his father. Now, I started with 
nothing, and look there !’ pointing to his 
broad fields. ‘I own down to the creek ! 
D’ye know why ? When|I started to keep 
house I brought this into it the firat thing,’ 
taking an fron savings bank in the shape 
of a wolf out of thecloset. ‘Every penny 
I could save went into its jaws. 

‘**Tt’s surprising how many pennies you 
can save when you’ve a purpose. My pur- 
pose was to die worth a hundred thousand 
dollars. Other folks ate meat; we ate 
molasses. Other men dressed their wives 
{n merinos; mine wore calico. Other 
men wasted money on schooling; my 
boys and girls learned to work early and 
keep it up ate. I wasted no money on 
churches, or sick people, or paupers, or 
books, and’—he concluded, triumphantly 
—‘and now I own to the creek, and that 
land, with the fields yonder and the stock 
{n my barns, is worth one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Do you see?’ and on the 
thin, hard lips was a wretched attempt to 
laugh. 

‘The house was bare and comfortless ; 
his wife, worn out by work, had long ago 
crept into her grave; of his children, 
taught only to make money a god, one 
daughter, starved in body and mind, was 
still drudging in his kitchen ; one son had 
taken to drink, having no other resource, 
and died in prison; the other, a harder 
miser than his father, remained at home to 
fight with him over every penny wrung out 
of their fertile fields. 

“* Yesterday I buried this man,” contin- 
ued the clergyman. ‘‘ Neither neighbor 
nor friend, son nor daughter, shed a tear 
over him, His children were eager to be- 
gin the quarrel for the ground he had sac- 
rificed his life to earn. Of it all he only 
had now earth enough to cover his decay- 
lng body. 

‘Economy for a noble purpose,” added 
the good old clergyman, “ is a virtue ; but 
in the houses of some of our fathers it is 
avarice, and, like a wolf, devours intelll- 
gence, religion, hope, and life itself.”— 
[ Youth’s Companion. : 








HUMAN VISION. 


Persons speak of their eyes being fa- 
Ugued, meaning thereby that the seeing 
Portion of the brain {s fatigued; but in that, 
says Dr. W. W. Seely, they are mistaken. 
So men say their brainsare tired. The ret- 
{na of the eye, which is a part of the brain 
and an offshoot from ft, hardly ever is tired. 


The fatigue is in the inner and outer mus- 
cles attached to the eye, and in the’muscle 
of accommodation. [The eyeball, resting in 
a bed of fat, has attached to it six muscles 
for turning it In any desired direction, and 
the muscle attached to the side nearest the 
nose apd one at the outer angle of the eye 
should, in every normal eye, be balanced. 
They are used in converging the eyeon the 
object to be viewed, and the jnner muscles 
are used the more when the object is the 
nearer. The muscle of accommodation {s 
one which surrounds the lens of the eye. 
When ft is wanted to gaze at objects near 
at hand, this muscle relaxes and allows the 
lens to thicken, increasing its refractive 
power at the same time that the muscles on 
the inner or nasal side of the eye contract 
and direct the eyes to the point gazed at. 
It is in these muscles that the fatigue is 
felt, ard one finds relief in closing the eyes 
or in gazing at objects at adistance. The 
chief source of fatigue is the lack of bal- 
ance in the ‘two sets of inner and outer 
muscles of accommodation. It may beset 
down that there is something wrong when 
the eye becomes fatigued. The defective 
eye, as it gives out sooner, is really safer 
from severe strains. Theusual indication 
of strain is a redness of the rim of the eye 
lid, betokening a congested state of the in. 

ner surface, accompanied with some pain. 

When it is shown that the eye is not equa) 
to the work required of it, the proper rem- 

edy is not rest, for that is fata) to its 
strength, but the use of glasses of suf. 
ficlent power to render unnecessary 80 
much effort in accommodating the eye to 
vision. It {is not good sense to waste time 
{n resting the eye, and that practice does 
not strengthen it. 

Eyes begin to age at about the tenth or 
twelfth year of life, when they have 
reached thelr full development. At the 
age of forty-five or fifty the lenses seem to 
thicken, when the pressure is removed, 
and the presbyopia, or old sight, begins. 
When a child {s compelled to use or re. 
quire the use of glasses, there is little rea 
son to hope that it will outgrow the need ; 
but the person will use these glasses as a 
basis, adding other glasses as he reaches 
the age when old sight begins, or using 
thicker glasses. Dr. Seely, however, 
mentioned one case he had observed 
where a child had outgrown the need of 
glasses, but in the meantime he had grown 
from a small and puny child to a large 
and well developed man. Second sight, 
or the apparent recovery of strength of 
vision, which is sometimes seen in the 


aged, the lecturer explained as a change, 
an elongation, in the shape of the eyeball, 
by which tho person became near-sighted, 
accompanied by a change in the lens 
caused by the appearance of cataract.— 
[Sclentitic American. 


WHERE CHARITY BEGINS. 


“Uncle Stead” is what they called a 
shrewd old gentleman who used to live in 
Winthrop, a little way out of the village, 
up the side of the pond, near Readfield. 
One of his fellow citizens was a man 
named Lovejoy. Uncle Stead met Love- 
joy in the village one day, and he said to 
him: ‘‘ Lovejoy, there’s a poor woman 
lives out on the edge ofthe town that needs 
some provisions. I’m willing to supply 
her, but I've sold my horse, and have no 
means of getting the stuff to her. Now, 
(ll buy her a barrel of flour and a ham 
and some other supplies if you'll carry 
them out to her with your team.”” Love- 
joy said certainly, he'd be very glad to do 
it. Accordingly Uncle Stead bought a 
barrel of flour, a ham, a bucket of sugar, 
etc., and, telling Lovejoy where the 
woman lived, sent him off on the errand 
of charity with the good things in his 
pung. Lovejoy easily found the house 
where the woman lived. He unloaded 
the goods, puffing like a grampus as he 
roiled the barrel of flour in, and sald to 
the woman : ‘‘ Mr. Steadman sent you the 
provisions. He’s a mighty kind-hearted 
man to send you all these things. ~ “« Weil. 
I don’t know why he shouldn't send them 
to me !” exclaimed the woman insur re 








accents. ‘‘ He’s my husband.”—/ 
ton Journal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHRIST AND THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


Dear Dr, Abbott: 

Your article on “ Christ and the Temperance Ques- 
tion” is the best discussion of the subject I have ever 
seen. It isacapital example of the ‘‘ multum in parvo.” 
Now you ought to follow it up with anotber article on 
the significance of ‘‘temperance” in the New Testa- 
ment, or the Christian ideal of self-government as dis- 
tinguished from asceticism. 

Very truly yours, 

New Haven, Conn. 


HE WAS EVIDENTLY MISTAKEN. 


If ‘‘ there was but one wine known to the ancients— 
fermented grape-juice,” and Dr. Thomson and the 
Syrian missionaries declare that they never saw nor 
heard of an uwnfermented wine, how can Dr. Jacobus 
say ‘‘ the present wines of Jerusalem and Lebanon, as 
we tasted them, were commonly boiled and sweet, with- 
out intoxicating qualities—the boiling prevents fermen- 
tation,” and that the wine of the miracle at Cana was 
the “‘unfermented juice of the grape”? How can Dr. 
Jacobus and other travelers reach a conclusion so widely 
different from the missionaries, and discover a boiling 
process unknown to science ? oe 


“THE NAKED TRUTH.” 


Editors of The Christian Union: 

I think you do not know how shrewd an advertiser 
Jas. N. Lawrence is. ‘‘ The Naked Truth” is that he 
knows his patrons. It makes me shiver to think that I 
have seen just such cold-blooded men and have lived 
among the men to whom the advertisement would be a 
taking joke. 

A mining experience of three years amidst surround- 
ings that broke down all conventional restraints showed 
me that ‘‘ total depravity ” may be more than a theolog- 
ical dogma. Nor have I much confidence that this 
totality isalocal issue merely. Afterall, this is thenaked 
truth of the whole saloon business. But it takes a man 
so har jened that he has forgot to blush or to tremble to 
utter it. As for the rest, they gloze it over asa business 
that may be respectable, and we accept their view of it, 
or want to. The mystery about itis that we lack the 
courage in a good cause that this man shows in a bad 
one. A. M.S. 

Wasiosa, Minn. 


WHICH ?7—ARBITRATION OR COMPETITION. 


Two demands are made always in every considerable 
strike, by the Knights of Labor, of their employers: 
1. We refuse to work for you except on our terms, and 
we will prevent by force or otherwise, if possible, any 
other laborer or laborers working in our place or places. 
2. We propose to make our own scale of prices, and 
you are to accept them. 

Now, see what a fearful and lawless despotism these 
gnorant or vicious men propose to set up against others, 
in the guise of a declaration of independence for their 
own benefit. They first claim the situations which they 
vacate.as belonging to themselves ; the employer, be he 
individual or corporation, has nothing to say in the mat- 
ter. He, or the corporation, owns the property, and, 
now that these laborers have given up voluntarily their 
situations with the proprietor, the latter has, under the 
law, the situations entirely at his disposal; but the 
laborer, though no longer having relation with this pro- 
prietor, steps in and proposes to rob the latter, by force, 
of his rights, by saying to him, You shall not em- 
ploy any other laborers; you shall be forced to take 
us back on our own terms. By this means, first, 
the owner is deprived wholly, and by force, of the legal 
right of managing his own ; second, the law of the land 
is set at defiance ; third, another class of laborers, not 
organized, but with the same lega) rights as those of the 
Knights of Labor, are forcibly prevented from receiving 
employment because of the avowed principles and prac- 
tices of the latter. In other words, a lawless, organized 
force is set up against the law of the land, which guar- 
antees possession by a man of hisown. Now, there are 
some of your readers who do not think you have dis- 
cussed this labor question with sufficient clearness, in 
the light of this wholly indefensible attitude of organ- 
ized labor. And, as one of this number, I would like to 
ask if, under any conditions, either directly or remotely, 
you would advocate the arbitration, by a third party, of 
this question of lawless interference. For instance, 
would you consider that President Lyon, of the Third 
Avenue Railway Company, ought to submit for arbitra: 
tion his right to employ whomsoever he chooses to take 
the place of the strikers? And if this cs his right with. 
out any arbitration, why should not the question of 
wages be submitted to the same trial ; namely, the trial 
by competition in the open labor market rather than by 
arbitration through third parties? In a word, what do 
you propose to arbitrate, and whom do you propose 
shall be the arbitrators? Is not this whole question, as 
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between the employer and the laborer, a question of 
business, to be settled between the parties themselves ? 
If the corporations are in any especial way subject to 
legislation, as the owners of valuable franchises be- 
stowed by the State, why does that bestowment create 
any claim by the laborer on the corporations, or in any 
way affect the business relations between corporations and 
their employees? A good many people are beginning 
to see that the answer to these latter questions is that the 
bestowment made does not affect this relationship in the 
least. Now, if it does not, what business laws or prin- 
ciples would you apply to corporation management in 
relation to labor that you would not apply to private 
proprietors? And what change would you make in the 
government of business affairs of this character not 
already recognized in the unwritten laws of business 
competition ? A Business Man. 


[Whoever undertakes by violence or threatening to 
prevent another man from working when and how and 
for what wages he chooses, should be arrested, tried, 
convicted, sentenced, and punished for what is a palpable 
violation of the laws of the land and of the rights of 
humanity. But you are mistaken in saying that the 
Knights of Labor have ever done this. When, a year 
ago, one Assembly countenanced such action, its charter 
was at once taken away. When the Southwest strike 
occurred, the Knights of Labor offered to guard the 
property of the railroad from all violence, and their 
offer was refused—at least so the papers reported at the 
time. Mr. Powderly has officially declared that any 
Knight convicted of violence shall be expelled from the 
order. The strikers in this city have appointed men 
from their organization to help the police in keep- 
ing order, and have directed all other members to keep 
away from the horse car route. The Knights of Labor 
as an Order is no more to be held responsible for 
individual acts of violence, perpetrated generally by 
roughs who are not Knichts, than a college for hazing 
perpetrated by a single student. 

As to the second point, we think it clear that the 
relation between organized capita] and labor fs not that 
of master and servant, but that of partnership, and the 
question of the ratio of dividend between the two can- 
not be Jeft to either party, nor be determined by a per- 
petual conflict between them. We have been trying for 
two years to point out a more excellent way ; namely, 
1. Arbitration; 2. Profit-sharing. In point of fact, 
wherever the question of wages is determined by ‘‘com- 
petition in the open labor market,” there are continual 
strikes and lockouts; and wherever the principle of 
arbitration has been adopted strikes have ceased, and 
beth parties have been the gainers. ‘‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them” applies to philosophies as well as 
to men.—Eps. C. U.] 


RELIGION AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In the editorial columns of your paper of April 8, 
under the head ‘‘ Education and Religion,” you take up 
the quite popular cry against the public schools, and 
quote from Mr. Gladden’s article in the ‘Century ” in 
a way that seems to me to do injustice to the schools and 
to convey a wrong impression of the views of Mr. Glad- 
den as expressed in the article from which your extract 
was taken. 

You seem to consider the chief cause of the relative 
increase of criminals in our country during the thirty 
years 1850 to 1880 to be the inefficiency of our public 
schools, and quote Mr. Gladden to strengthen your posi- 
tion. In Mr. Gladden’s article, in the paragraphs imme- 
diately following your quotation, he says : ‘‘ The causes 
out of which it [this retrograde movement] arises may 
be discoverable and avoidable.” Then, after naming 
various theorles—those of the socialists, the protection- 
ists, the free traders, the prohibitionists—he says : ‘‘ Be- 
sides these there are not a few who, in looking more 
deeply for the sources of these increasing curses, are in- 
clined to lay the responsibility at the doors of our 
schools.” He adds: ‘‘The explanation last named is 
partial, and the censure which it implies is too sweeping. 
This accursed harvest springs from more than one kind 
of sowing, and will not be extirpated by any one kind 
of implement.” Then follows a list of the causes which 
he considers the promoters of crime ; as, a defective in- 
dustrial system, the massing of the populations in cities, 
the fluctuations of industry produced by changing 
fashions, the influence of immigration, heredity, and, 
above all, the rapid increase of wealth. 

These would seem to be causes enough to relieve the 
schools of a large part of the responsibility for the de- 
plorable increase of crime. But to make this burden of 
blame still lighter, let me namea few other causes that 
must share that responsibility. Among the most promi- 
nent demoralizing influences of these thirty years stands 
the great civil war: 1. By removing so many young 
men from the restraints of home and good society to the 
temptations of idle camp life. 2. By cheapening human 
life in the estimation of the morally weak. 3. By call- 
ing large numbers of boys from school to take the places 





iz shops and stores and on farms made vacant by the 
enlistment of the men, begetting in their young minds a 
greed for money-making, and subjecting them at too 
early an age to its temptations. 4. By affording, together 
with our inflated currency, unusual opportunities for 
making money ; and, 5. By the considerable period of 
enforced idleness or unsettled occupation of large num- 
bers of returned soldiers, affording Satan his proverbial 
opportunity. 

Another factor which should not be forgotten was the 
great financial depression which began in 1873 and con- 
tinued through so many dreary years. 

The crime ratio depends not alone on the character of 
the offender, but as much upon ths degree of tempta- 
tion offered. A man may be stronger than some acci- 
dents ; few men are stronger than all the circumstances 
that surround them. As the avenues of trade and in- 
dustry close, and men are compelled to idleness, tempta- 
tions multiply. When, therefore, such universal and 
long-continued financial reverses occur, we should look 
for a large increase in the crime ratio. 

Another, and I believe not the least, cause of the 
present low state of morals is the great lack of parental 
authority in our homes, We have swung from the ex- 
treme of old-time severity to the opposite extreme of 
softness and weakness. In fact, parents have laid down 
their God-given authority, and our children do that 
which pleases them, to their own ruin, so that we too 
seldom find ready obedience and reverent uplooking 
among American youth. 

Against the force of these combined sources of evil 
the schools have afforded and do afford a more effectual 
barrier than any other institution of our country. In 
proof of this statement I need only refer to statistics 
furnished by our prisons, which reveal the fact that of 
all their inmates a very large majority are grossly igno- 
rant. 

You say : ‘‘ When the Catholic priest points to Mackin, 
the ballot-box stuffer of Chicago, and to Jaehne, the 
‘fence’ of New York City, and declares them to be a 
product of our godless schools, we hang our heads and 
are silent, for there is no answer to his indictment.” A 
complete refutation of this charge can be easily made, 
but I will now answer it only by making a similar state- 
ment. I point to the hundreds of illiterate Catholic 
criminals in our penitentiaries and prisons, and declare 
them to be the product of the Roman Catholic Church. 
If the indictment against the schools stands, I do not see 
why this against the Church will not also stand ; and we 
will have discovered another source of crime. But I de 
not believe the schools in the one case nor the Church in 
the other are responsible for the rogues. 

I have made this communication longer than I in- 
tended, and will close it, leaving much in favor of the 
schools unsaid, with a protest against the growing tend- 
ency on the part of many writers to belittle the work of 
our schools and to lay at their doors the blame for every 
evil that afflicts society. It is not the way to benefit 
them, nor to uproot the evils. Let us not attempt to 
revolutionize the schools. They are good, and capable 
of being made better. 

Mr. Gladden, in his article in the ‘‘ Century,” has 
clearly and fully set forth some of the ways to improve 
them. E. J. BEARDSLEY. 

Exumra, N. Y. 


[We have not charged criminality upon our public 
schools, but have declared that our present public school 
system does not prevent the increase of crime. That is 
evident, is it not? And, being evident, there is need 
either of a change in the system or of something sup- 
plemental to it.—Eps. C. U.] 


A CALM VIEW OF THE CHINESE QUESTION. 
Editors Christian Union : 

I want to make a little statement, and ask the East, 
with its conscience, what ought to be done. The people 
of this coast find that they cannot compete with the 
Chinaman. He lives in numbers in one room, making 
the rent a fraction ; he can live on five cents a day ; he 
has no family, nor wishes one. In Tucson three years 
ago thirty-seven small stores were kept by Mexicans, 
who supported their families thereby, sending their 
children, as a general thing, to our public school, 
advancing steadily toward intelligent American citizen- 
ship. To-day every one of these smal! stores has passed 
into the hands of the Chinese. An American dealer 
with a small capital said he could no longer sell sugar ; 
the Chinese were crowding him out. It is humiliating, 
but true. Our sons cannot compete with the race. Shall 
we give up our land for a philanthropic idea ? 

A poor Irish woman, with four children to support, 
says she waits two months for pay for the washing 
she does for railroad men ; does it for very little then, to 
be able to get it at all—for the Chinaman can do it and 
wait a year for his pay, if he believes it good at the end 
of that time. No white person or negro can do it and 
buy food for what the Chinaman does. This woman, 
with her children, must have a room to herself. She 
cannot herd with twenty others, and pay but fifty cents 
&@ month for shelter; she pays six dollars for her one 
room. What must this woman do? For the sake of 
principle must she step back, keep the Chinese, and be 
supported as a pauper ? Mrs. M. D. M. 

Tucson, Arizona. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Over $2,000,000, in gold bars mostly, 
have gone abroad since last Saturday. 
This slight renewal of gold exports is re- 
garded by foreign bankers as exceptional, 
being caused by the accumulations of the 
Paris banks, which, for some reason— 
supposed to be on account of the new 
French loan, and out of apprehension for 
the doubtful financial outlook cf the Pan- 
ama Canal—have been strengthening their 
position for some months. Yet appar: 
ently our money market is about as easy 
as ever—possibly showing a slight stiff- 
ness in rates just at the close, say from 
one and one-half and two per cent. to two 
and two and a half per cent. The sum- 
mer months will probably witness great 
ease In money unless, by chance, a very 
active upward speculation should set in; 
then the banks’ lines of loans might in- 
crease 80 as to raise rates to three per 
cent. or four per cent., but it is not likely. 

The strike fever, which seems to be an 
unreasonable and unmeaning craze, is 
breaking out in various places, but the 
public sentiment referred to in our last 
has made two features of these strikes so 
excessively unpopular—namely, boycott- 
ing, and violent interference with corpo- 
rate property—that a general movement 
in the courts is being made to suppress 
outrages and hold participators answer- 
able to the law through criminal proceed- 
ings. Yet these methods are a part of the 
machinery of labor organizations, and 
are pressed so persistently as for the mo- 
ment to shake confidence and curtail the 
establishing of new enterprises of all 
kinds—thus reacting on the authors of the 
strikes in a way which they did not antici- 
pate. 

The Northwestern and the Rock Island 
Rallway Companies are both negotiating 
loans for the purpose of carrying out their 
mutual policy of extension into new terri- 
tory. The Rock Island has advertised a 
loan of $10,000,000 five per cent. bonds for 
this purpose, as has also the Northwest. 
The anthracite coal trade is distinctly im- 
proving. Now that the apportionment 
pool for 1886 is made up, the companies 
are working in perfect harmony. Theallot- 
ment for May mining is 2,000,000 tons, 
the same as has ruled in Apiill. The 
general railroad conditions are favorable, 
and wherever a difficulty has existed, the 
sentiment and the interest for harmony {fs 
so strong that it is getting uppermost in 
the minds of railway managers, so that 
the tendency with all sections, and among 
all written and unwritten combinatioas, is 
to work together. We have clearly passed 
through the period of discord among the 
railways themselves, and are far advanced 
in the fight with labor assocflations. An- 
other week promises to see a clearing up 
of a good deal of doubt on this score. 
The past week exhibits a falling off in 
imports compared with the figures of 1885 
for the same week, as follows: Imports 
for the week, 1885, $7,502,100; for week, 
1886, $7,209,939 ; but the imports for the 
previous week, this year, were $10,490,- 
609. We shall, from this time on, de- 
crease in our import figures, probably, 
and increase in our exports. Corn, as we 
have before intimated, is becoming a 
larger factor in our breadstuff movement, 
both foreign and domestic, owing in part 
to the full crop of 1885, and to the short 
crop of wheat, but more particularly to 
the fact that corn flour is used more for 
the table than it used to be, all over the 
world. 

The stock and bond markets still retain 
their strength, although everything in the 
way of speculation is very inactive. Good 
bonds are fully maintained, while specu- 
lative bonds are preferred by a good many 
operators in securities rather than stocks. 

There is a falling off in the surplus 
bank reserve this week about $1,400,000, 
making the surplus reserve of the city 
banks about $13,000,000, as followa: 


Loans, increase...........+-..+. $975,100 
Spécie, decrease.............. +. 1,989,800 
Lagal tenders, iucrease........ + ° 151,700 





Deposits, decrease.......... ... 1,556,000 
Reserve, decrease.. ..........-. 1,399,100 


Sterling exchange barely admits of any 
gold shipments at this writing. 








The following story comes from & 
school in the Midlands. The master told 
the boys of the third class to write a short 
essay on Clumbus. The following was 
sent up by an ambitious essayist : ‘‘ Clum- 
bus was a man who could make an egg 
stand on end without breaking it. The 
King of Spain said to Clumbus, ‘ Can you 
discover America?’ ‘ Yes,’ said Clum 
bus, ‘if you will give™me a ship.’ So he 
had a ship, and sailed over the sea in the 
direction where he thought America 
ought to be found. Thesatlors quarreled 
and said they believed there was no such 
place. But after many days the pilot 
came to him and safd, ‘Clumbus, I see 
land.’ ‘Then that {s America,’ said 
Clumbus. When the ship got near, the 
land was full of black men. Clumbus 
said, ‘Is this America ?’ ‘ Yes, it is,’ sald 
they. Then he said, ‘I suppose you are 
the niggers?’ ‘ Yes,’ they sald, ‘ we are.’ 
The chief said, ‘I suppose you are 
Clumbus ?’ ‘You are right,’ said he. 
Then the chief turned to'his men and 
said, ‘There is no help for it; we are 
discovered at last.’”—[London Standard. 










ARTLETTS FOOD 


Or Pepsinated Nutriment. Prepared onstrictly scicr * principles. Contains VITAL- 
IZING and BRAIN producing material, combined with Pare Nutriment, and is easily 
digested. It has strong nutritious properties and does not constipat Itisthesafest, most 
reliable, perfected and acceptable Food ever presented ts » the public. 


ABY’S DELICHT. 


irs. Gideon Currier writes March 14, 1886: “I came t ay dang hter and f¢ yund her with a 
woue babe, which weighed six * pe ¢ when born; at ame yath ldithad not gainec d any. When 
six weeks old I gave it Bartlett’ dd; the day the baby was ‘tht re me mnt s old she weighed 
fifteen pounds and the doctor said he never saw a child in better condition. 

A lady writes: '* owe my life om ae ician and Bartlett's Food, IT was sic > 
prostration,; to < to dig rest fo onfined to my bed most of the time, and it seemed almost 
impossible for m 580 ive. My phy ic fan advise d me to take your Food. I beg tO Sau right 
away, and in aishonithae was better than I had been for years ena till enje ving “xo od health, 


Price, 25¢. and 50¢. Sent by mail on receipt of pi 


GILMAN BROTHERS, Proprietors, Boston. 
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J, B, WATKINS on MORTGAGE CO. 


a 

z 

Capital, $750,000. Surplus, $100,000. i 
FARM MORTGAGES. fo INTEREST GUARANTEED Bl 
PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY GUARANTEED COUPONS AT a 

4 


252 





t 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK.} 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating -  - $7,223,800 t 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 4,118,272 f 

Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY G 
CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. GC 
(7 SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. £9 C 

Address JJ. B. WATKINS IL. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 4 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York aiaps set Ba 243 B a C 
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United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest al- 
eyes on monthly balances subject to draft at 

t. 
Touens. registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit, for our custom- 
ers, without charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau St , New York, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
ISSUE CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS & (0., 





LONDON, 
AND THEIR ¢ ORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 toS per cent. Sem- 
Annual tat E500 Negotiated by W. R. CLARK & 
., in sums 0 @ and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of Peincteat and Interest Coupons made and 
remitted to lender without char, ore. ST LO- 
CATION IN THE UNION, Fifteen years’ ex 
rience. Ample —_ Wide oom Refer 
to * The Congregation alist.” Send for form, circu 
lar, and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ECURITY 


Mutual Benefit Society. 


No 283 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Circular, Agents Wanted. 


“™ i O| 

O 

The Amorican Investment ¢ ompany, of Em- 

merere, ow © incorparaes, with a pal up cap- 

ital of B50 with branches at Huron and 

Mitchell Dateon olor first Mortgage Farm Loans in 

owa, Minn., Dakota, and Neb., both Principal and 

interest Guarap teed. Also’ per cent. Debenture 

Bonds (ob ligations of the Company). Lf 10 

in secured by Mortgage loans cepomned with the 

ercantile Trust €o., N.Y. It also lasues De- 

mand Certificates of Deposit at5 a. cent. interest. 
Write for pemenies me ane references, 5 

mmetabur¢, lowa, 
E. 6. Ormeby, Pres., 150 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 


A so CEN ff 
gages on productive 
approved by Taco- 


Perannum, first mort 
Real Estate. Loans 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 




















fermen all tL your that the in one basket, but 
Sect toes MORT- 
it. Farm 
is 


Drinetpal and Intoreat Office, 135 and 


= COOLEY CREAMERS 


“ LARGELY IMITATED, BUT NOT 
}EQUALED. THEY HAVE A PATENTED ir 
PROCESS WHICH NO OTHERS CAN USE. 


Are used by more fine butter makers and stock breed 








Gathering System. Have both Top and Bottom 





MANHATTAN LIFE,| 


OF NEW YORK—156 & 158 BROADWAY. 
The Annual Premium on a $1,000 Policy at the 


4 £1 eee $30 18 
At the end of the twenty years the Company 
will return to the holder in cash............ 500 00 


‘While the $1,000 Insurance will have been se 
cured for & years at the net vost of $1.68 for 
$1, ,000 insurance per year. Or, if the police 
@ Dot surrendered at the end of the : 
years, it becomes a paid-up policy of. . . 1,005 00 


Any other Amount will be in the same Pro- 

portions. 

These results are not estimated, but are fixed in a 
positive contract, the full face of the Policy mean- 
while being payable in the event of the death of the 
assured. ere is no forfeiture of payments on dis 
continuance of policy after three years, a 


Cash or Paid-up Value poteg Zanpmate ed by | 
the terms of the New York L 


For .roK at other ages and amounts, and also 
i? pe 10 an 





JELIABLE 


AND 


_o- 
ture 


ur East 20“S:ny. 





To meet the demand for Cheap 
by in- 
creasing the capacity of our ware- 
rooms, we have added a special line 
of LOW PRICE SUITES for BED- 
ROOMS, PARLORS, and DINING- 
ROOMS. At the same time will 
maintain our reputation for GOOD 
GOODS. We also call special at- 
tention to double cane goods for 
piazzas and sitting-rooms in Sea- 
side Houses and Country Hotels. 


Goods for Country Homes, 


First-class goods of our own ex- 
clusive designs’ and manufacture, 
in unique pattern and fine finish, 
at moderate prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


6 & 8 E. 20th St., New York. 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer,a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the | 





Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


fa ers than any other apparatus, because they have proved 
to make the largest quantity and best quality of 
butter with least labor and expense. They surpass everything in the Cream 


15 year plans, write to or apply at the | 





Skimmers, Cream drawn 


FIRST Or LAST. NO DANGER OF SEDIMENT. Thick walls with dead air space. Used with or without ice. SIX 
GOLD Medals and SEVENTEEN SILVER Medals awarded for superiority of process and product. 
Send for circulars giving facts and references sustaining these claims. DAVIS SWING CHURNS, EUREKA 
and SKINNER’S BUTTER{WORKERS, CARRIERS, P. 


VT, FARM MACHINE wea Bellows Falls, Vermont, 


RINTS, and a full line of Creamery supplies. 








_WANTS. 





“toads of not more than ten lines (agate measu?é) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers un’y. 
Sor fifteen cents per line. ad 

Wanted—To do general housework except 
| washing, a neat, capable woman. Must be a 
good plain cook. Good wages and comfortable 
home to satisfactory woman. References ex- 
changed. Address E. E., Christian Union office, 

| New York. 


For Sale —A farm, 26 acres of good land, near 
Flemington, Hunterdon Co.,N. J. Abundance 
| of fruit, plenty of water, location unsurpassed, 
no mosquitoes. Also two lots at Woodside, L. I., 
| Address Owner, 122 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, 
me ¥. 


| A Situation as housekeeper, companion, or 
take charge and teach one or two children, or 
assist in taking care of house. Address Home, 
15 Hanover Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wanted-—A second-hand wheel chair for 
| invalid, in good order, at low price. State full 
particulars, style,and maker. Address E. W.T., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


For Sale—One of Dr. Butler's electro-massage 
instruments, in excellent condition, very simple 
and easily applied For further particulars 
address H. H. B., Yonkers, N. Y. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


EST TEACHERS, anc'roreia 
yand FOREIQN, 
provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents, 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 East 14th St.,. New York, 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM F, WARREN, LL.D., President. 
Three Years’ Course. Twenty Instructors. 
Address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


HAVERFORD COLLECE. 


In the country near Philadeiphia. Under care of 
Friends, but open to all. Number limited to Ninety 
Boarders. Three Courses. Library 15,000 vols. 
Laboratories and Observato ake early appili- 

cation for next Fall. For catalogues address 
ISAAC SHARPLESS, Dean, Haverford College, Pa. 











ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
A high grade ana euocest “HUDSON, N. Y. 
e and sugcesaful school for both sexes 


time, Send tor Oatalogue. "Wit BaNNISTER, 
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GOOD SENSE CORSETS. 


One of the greatest annoyances to mothers 
in the care of children ts to find it necessary 
to sew buttons here and there on their under- 
garments at most inconvenient times. The 
pleasure of avoiding this trouble is caused 
by using the Good Sense Corset Waist. 
These waists, suitable for persons of all ages, 
are perfection as regards make, beauty, 
health, and comfort. The buttons are fas- 
tened with tape, and cannot be pulled off. 
Messrs. Ferris Brothers, the manufacturers 
of these goods, make a full line of Good Sense 
Corsets. The immense demand for their 
goods proves conclusively that for elegance 
of finish, shape, and comfort, Ferris Broth- 
ers’ goods are unequaled. Sensible mothers 
buy their Comfortable Nursing Corset, which 
combines all the improvements that can be 
putin to make it popular. All the leading 
stores keep their goods. 











Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
Very Palatable and Increases Flesh. 
Dr. F. H. CLementT, Prighton, Ilis., says: “ Scott's 
Emulsion ts the best I have ever prescribed. It is 
very palatable, easily assimilated, and gives strength 
and flesh to the patient.” 





MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


The best cough medicine is Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. Sold everywhere. 25 cents. 





THE DISCOVERY OF GUNPOWDER. 


The popular belief respecting the dis. 
covery of gunpowder is divided, some 
holding the credit of the discovery to be 
due to a German monk, 'Bartholdus 
Schwartz (about 1320), and others giving 
the credit to Roger Bacon, who flourished 
nearly a century earlier. Careful histor- 
ical research, however, while it has reached 
no certain conclusion respecting the facts 
of its origin, has fully proved that neither 
of these worthies is entitled to the credit 
of the discovery. It is in the highest de- 
gree probable that the knowledge of a 
composition resembling gunpowder In its 
properties was known to China for an in- 
definite period, the discovery having 
probably been made by the accidental 
observation of the peculiar properties of 
saltpeter (which occurs abundantly in the 
soil of the vast plains of that country) 
when accidentally brought in contact with 
the charred embers of wood fires. It Is 
well known, also, that the Chinese were 
experts in the manufacture of fireworks 
as early as the beginning of the Christian 
era, and probably long before. While 
this would establish the fact that they 
were familiar with the qualities of explo 
sive mixtures resembling gunpowder, 
there is no evidence to support the belief 
that they used it for propelling shot in 
guns until they had learned the art from 
Europeans. The most judicial opinion 
upon the question of the discovery of the 
use of gunpowder in cannon ascribes the 
credit to the Saracens, whose civilization 
was several centuries in advance of their 
European neighbors, and from them the 
knowledge of {ts use in warfare is believed 
to have spread into Europe. It has been 
well established that the Spanish Moors 
were familiar with it, and did actually use 
it in a species of cannon to propel 
missiles. The earliest reliable document 


relating to the use of gunpowder is dated 
the llth of February, 1326, and gives 
authority to the Council of Twelve of 
Florence to appoint persons to superintend 
the manufacture of cannon of brass and 
iron balls for the defense of the commune, 
camps, and territory of the republic. — 
| Exchange. 





Difficulty of breathing. a short, dry couth, a 
quick pulse, and pain in the left side are symp- 
toms of approaching consumption. Relleve the 
clost and cure the cough with Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. This remedy is swift and 
certain ; at any drug store at 25c., 0c. and $1. 

G! enn's Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Bo 
GermanCorn Remover 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown. Ma, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, Sa, 


CAUGHT IN Is OWN TRAP.—“ Men will 
sham aby complaint nowadays to avoid 
their work,” said our worthy skipper, as 
he sat at the head of the breakfast table 
on our first day out. “I had a fellow 
once who pretended to have lamed him- 
self when we were about balf-way out to 
Calcutta; and he did it so well that no 
body ever suspected him a bit, till one 
night there was a false alarm of fire, and 
the way that lame man flew up the ladder 
would have astonished an acrobat.” 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘ You remember that 
siory of the Irishman who went about 
Dublin with ‘ Pity the poor blind’ on a 
board round his neck, and made quite a 
good trade of it, till at last one of the peo- 
ple who used to give to him met him fn a 
by-street, stepping along like a prize 
pedestrian. 

*** You old humbug!’ cried he, ‘ you 
see as well asI do.’ 

***Sure, thin,’ says Paddy, looking 
down at the ‘ blind’ board that he carried, 
‘they’ve hung the wrong boord on me to- 
day by mistake. It’s deaf and dumb I 
am.’” 

** Well, I once saw something almost as 
good as that mysel!,” ssid my right-hand 
neighbor, Professor T——, ‘‘ when I was 
on a visit to my friend Dr. L , in the 
east of France. There was a great con- 
scription going on just then for the Cri- 
mean war, and L—— had to test the 
recruits as they came in, to see whether 
they were fit for service. 

‘‘Now among these fellows there was 
one fine, sturdy Auvergnat, just the stuff 
for a soldier, if he hadn’t unluckily been 
stone-deaf. So he sald, at least, and it 
certainly appeared to be true, for all the 
tests that they applied to him couldn’t 
make him give any sign of hearing a bit. 
I fully belleved his case to be genuine ; 
but I could see by the twinkle in Dr. 
L——’s eye that he didn't. 

“* That'll do, my man,’ sald L—— to 
him at last, in alow voice. ‘ You're too 
deaf to be of any use to us. You can go.’ 

‘Instantly the recruit, forgetting him- 
self in his glee at having got off s0 easily, 
sprang toward the door like a cat. 

“** Not so fast, my fine fellow,’ shouted 
the recruiting officer ; ‘if you can hear that, 


you're not too deaf for the army. You're 
a mighty cunning rogue, but this a 
we've caught you in your own trap.’”— 
{Harper’s Magazine. 





RECENT 


Alden's “sooxs 


Illustrated Catalogue, 132 pages, 
= ay be had for 4 cents; condensed catalogue, 
ree. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


The GLASSE of TIME, in the First and 
Second Age. Divinely Handled by Tuomas 
Peyton, of Lincolnes Inne, Gent. Seen and 
Allowed. London: Printed by Bernarb ALsop 
for Lawrence CHarMAN, and are to be sold at 
his Shop over against Staple Inne, 1620. 


Now Reprinted in a neat volume. Long Primer 
type, fine cloth, gilt top, beveled boards, 50 
cts. 


“A genuine literary curiosity. Is an extremely 
rare poem, written in 162), and supposed to have 
been the source of Milton's conception of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ It is an odd book, and certainly has the charm 
of novelty.”—(The Interior, Chicago, 111. 


“Apart from its value as a literary curiosity, is 
interesting as having in all probability suggested 
some ideas, and even certain special passages, in 
Milton’s ‘ Paradise [ost.’”—[(Christian Union, New 
York City. 


“*The Glasse of Time’ in the British Museum was 
purchased ata noted sale of old books in 1819, by 
Baron Bolland, who notes upon a blank leaf that it 
cost bim 211. 17s, 6d. (about $110 00). Some years ago 
& gentleman of Virginia, Mr. J. L. Peyton, sprung 
from the old English family of that name, made an 
accurate transcript of the copy tn the British Muse- 
um, preserving even the quaint spelling, punctua- 
tion, capitabzing, and ‘italicizing of the original, 
The present edition is printed without alteration,” 
—(Christian Cynosure, Chicago, Ill. 4 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Beautiful Homes, The Art of Beautifying Subur- 
ban Home Grounds. By Frank J. Scott. Finely 
illustrated, $3.00. 

Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature, 
Parts I. to VIL, each 15 cts.; Vols. L and IL, each 
6O cts. 

Froude’s Historical Essays, 50 cts. 

Rambaud's History of Russia, [lustrated. 2 vols., 
fine cloth, gilt tops, per set, @1.75. 

Allerton's Poems of the Prairies, 70 cts. 

Life of Washington Irving. By Richard Henry 
Stoddard, 30 cta. 

Gaizot’s History of France, new edition, 8 vols., 
12mo, 427 fine illustrations, @6.00. 

Obiter Dicta. By Augustine Birrell, 50 cts, 

Classic Comedies. By Goldsmith, Sheridan, and 
Johnson, fine cloth, gilt tops, 6O cts. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. The handsomest edition 
published in America, 50 ets, 

Taylor's Self Care of Hernia, 90 cts. 

Rawlinson’s Ancient Religions, 75 cts. 

= Egypt and Babylon, 75 cts. 

Grace Greenwood’s Home Folks Stories, 60 cts. 

Holyoake’s Manual of Co-operation, 35 cts. 

Maurice Thompson's By-Ways and Bird Notes, 
75 cts. 

Bricks from Babel. By J. McNair Wright, 60 cts. 

What Temmy Did. By Emily Huntington Miller, 
illustrated, 50 cts. 

Complete Works of John Ruskin, The best 
American edition, 14 vols,, 818.00. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 





le. O. Box 1,227. 393 Pearl 8t., New York. 
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Our Factory Ends of Fmbrotdery Silk are kuown 
far and mv and are in great demand. Price, # 


cents per box. 
extra. Crazy Stitches in each package. One dozen 


applique flowers and figures, only 3% cents. Send 
Postal Note. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


469 Broadway, N.Y. 621 Market 8t., Phila. 


Club orders of ten boxes got one 


Y* Costumes 
of Finest fabrick 


ar Cleansed 


Dyed. 
wiser injury 
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LEWANDO'S 


FRENC DYEING AND 


CLEANSING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

17 Temple Face, | Fifth Ave. cor: W.. 14th 8t. 

Boston, ew Yo 


te List bent om 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and | 
COMFORT’ 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 














ing dealers. 
Price by mail $1.30. 

FOY, HARMON & 

CHADWICK, New Maven, Conn. 








MONTH & BOARD for 3 live 
vitor ion or Ledies, in each 
county. ress P W, ZIEGLER 


Ad 
& UO., Philadelphia. 


@ Fancy Pictures, and 25 ele 
gest Sorts in Gilt Edge, Sik 
Fringe. Hidden Name, kc. 1 

Songster, 1 050 Frise Puzzle, and 


6 parlor ame, si for l0cts, of Authors, l0cta 
— RY CO.. Clintonvitte, ¢ Conn. 














FOR HOUSE CLEANING 


JAMES PYLE’S 


PEARLINE 


IS UNEQUALED. 


One trial will convince the most 
Skeptical that it will do the work 


FROM THE BOSTON BEACON. 


Next Monday will be washing day in a major- 
ity of families. Itis not a day of comfort, as a 
general thing, and anything that can be intro- 
duced to lighten the labors of the occasion 
should be gladly welcomed. Just at present we 
know of nothing more conducive to this end 
than JAMES PYLES PEARLINE, which is 
announced as the best thing ever invented to 
make washing easy. How nearly it fulfills this 
claim thousands of housekeepers who have 
tested its merits can attest. It is sold by all 
grocers, and this announcement is timely, for it 
gives an opportunity to procure the article 
before Monday morning, 








better, qu 
easier tha 


icker, and 
n anything 


yet invented. 





Beware of Imitations and Peddlers. 














April 29, 1886. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHALL I DRINK WINE? 
Mr. Editor: 


I have been a subscriber to and a devoted 
reader of The Christian Union for many 
years, and I have no paper that I prize more 
highly, and I have seldom felt called upon 
to criticise its contents. But I cannot 
keep silent after reading the article in the 
Union of April 1, bearing the above title. 
You say “there is a radical difference 
between distilled and fermented liquors, 
and a radical difference between drinking 
and getting drunk.” Again, you say “‘ fer- 
mentation is as much a process of nature 
as growth,” and from this last proposition 
you seem to argue that alcohol, as the re- 
sult of fermentation, is not in any way'del- 
eterlous. Admitting your premise to be 
correct, which I do, does it certainly follow 
that your conclust{on is correct? Putrefac- 
tion and decay are just as much processes 
of nature as growth, and yet you will not 
argue that the products of putrefaction 
and decay are healthful or conducive to 
the comfort or pleasure of men. Alcohol 
‘s always the result of fermentation, and it 
is just as much alcohol in wine and beer 
as {tis in brandy and whisky, and to my 
mind is much more dangerous when dis- 
guised by the ‘taste and bouquet of a 
fine wine,” which gives such ‘‘ exquisite 
delight” to the drinker, than it is when 
presented in the less delightful form of 
distilled Hquor. And as for lager beer, 
we have had in this vicinity sad proof that 
it is far from being harmless. It is not a 
very long time ago that the beautiful vil- 
lage of Canandaigua, in this county, was 
the scene of a horrible tragedy, as the 
direct result of the drinking of beer. An 
honest and industrious man, a kind hus- 
band and father, while under the influence 
of that ‘‘ good gift of God,” butchered his 
wife in cold blood and then took his own 
life. In this case it was proven that the 
man had not drank anything else, and his 
only minor heir obtained a judgment of 
several hundred dollars against the brewers 
who sold his father the beer. That the 
habitual use of alcoholic drinks is danger- 
ous is admitted on all sides. And, if dan- 
gerous at all, it certainly is not safe in its 
more diluted forms. That the habitual use 
of opium is a terrible evil no one will at- 
tempt to deny ; and I doubt whether you, 
Mr. Editor, would sanction its habitual 
use even in the diluted form of paregoric, 
or of the many cordials which are to be 
found in the drug stores, any sooner than 
in the form of morphia or the solid opfum 
itself. And now permit me to say to your 
correspondent, who, I believe, is sincere 
in his desire to ‘‘ raise the tone of his influ- 
ence as a Christian man,” that he might 
have asked his question, ‘‘ Shall I drink 
wine ?” of a higher authority even than 
The Christian Union, and have received 
therefrom an answer so strongly negative 
that it could not have been misunderstood. 
In Proverbs xx., 1, we read: ‘‘ Wine is a 
mocker ; strong drink is raging ; and who- 
soever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 

Of course you and your intelligent cor- 
respondent know that ‘‘ strong drink,” as 
referred to in the Bible, was some form of 
fermented liquor, as the art of distillation 
was not discovered until some centuries 
after the birth of Christ. Again, in Prov- 
erbs xxifi., 29-35, inclusive: ‘‘ Who hath 
woe, who hath sorrow ?” etc., etc.; as vivid 
a picture of a drunken man as need be 
drawn. Again, Isalah v., 11-15, inclusive : 
‘* Woe unto them that rise up early in the 
morning, that they may follow strong 
drink ; that continue until night, till wine 
influence them,” etc., etc. Isatah xxviil., 
7, 8, furnishes a beautiful picture for a 
Christian wine-drinker tolook upon. See 
-~ Iealfah lvi., 11, 12; Jeremiah xxilf., 

; Habakkuk il., 5; Ephesians v., 18; 1 
‘cae ili, 38-; Titus 1.,7; 1 Peter iv., 
3, and many more passages of the same 
import. If there is a ‘‘ radical difference | ; 
between drinking and getting drunk,” 
which is the guiltfer of two men, one of 
whom cannot drink two glasses of ale 


without being made drunk, while the 
other will drink a pint of whisky with- 

out being, apparently, affected by it? I 
kuow such men, and judge ye which of 
the two is the greater sinner, and which 
of the two liquors is safe and wholesome. 
There may bea “radical difference be- 
tween fermented and distilled liquors,” 
but it was not of distilled liquors that it 
was said, ‘‘ Woe unto him that giveth his 
neighbor drink, that putteth thy bottle to 
him and maketh him drunken.” Butlam 
writing tov much, and yet when I get on 
this subject I do not know when to stop. 
If you cannot find room to publish the 
above, I hope you will call the attention 
of your correspondent to some of the Bible 
references I have given. And may the 
right prevail. W. Scorr Hicks. 


ANOTHER HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


MR. WILD, THE INVENTOR OF LINOLEUM, 
NOTES A DISCOVERY AS VALUABLE AS HIS 
OWN, 


Fifteen or twenty years - it was found 
that a floor-covering could be made, are, 
like oil-cloth and lasting as long or longer. 
and yet without that coldness to the tread 
which is one of the peculiar characteristics 
of oil-cloth. The new article was made of 
very finely ground particles of cork, mixed 
with linseed ofl and other substances in 
mysterious ways which need not here and 
now be described. ‘‘Linoleum’’ was the 
name selected for it. At first it was put 
before the public on a very smal! scale. 
But its merits created a great demand for it, 
and it is now a household institution both 
in this country and in England. At the 
head of the Linoleum business in this 
country is the well-known house of Joseph 
Wild & Co., of 84 Worth Street, New 
York. 

The senior partner of this firm {s Joseph 
Wild, Esq., a resident of South Brooklyn, 
and one of the most hearty-looking gentle- 
men of his age anywhere to be seen. He 
is considerably over seventy, with snow- 
white hair, erect form, and a very cheer- 
ful countenance. To look at him one would 
suppose he never had suffered a day’s illness 
in his life. Yet there was a time when Mr. 
Wild was an invalid, worn by active atten- 
tion to business, and seeming to be on the 
verge of total nervous prostration. Con- 
corning his invalidity and his restoration to 
health, one of our correspondents recently 
had a little conversation with him at his 

store. 

‘They tell me » ag u hed considerably run 
down in Y nealth, 

“Ittg very true, Wy wae not bed-ridden, 
nor was I entirely laid aside fiom business, 
but I had given myself very closely to my 
business affairs, and my duties in connec- 
tion with the church and some of the 
Baptist benevolent societies had weighed 
heavily upon me. A younger manthan [| 
might not have felt these burdens as I did, 
but at my time of life they began to make 
their mark on m constitution. I felt a lack 
of vitality, and realized that my nerve 
power was about to fail me. My appetite 
was not as it formerly had heen, and my 
digestion was somewhat disordered. I[ 
needed, in fact, revitalization. About this 
time I heard of Compound Oxygen, and I 
made inquiry of Dr. Turner, In charge of the 
New York office of this remedy, to see if it 
could be applicable to me. Learning from 
him that others who had been run down as 
I was had been benefited by the Compound 
Oxygen, I procured a ‘ Home Treatment,’ 
with considerable doubt as to whether or 
not it would do me any . This was 
about two yearsago. Sincethat time I have 
been taking Compound Oxygen, not all the 
time, but frequently at intervals, when I 
have felt the need of it.’’ 

‘Then you received decide benefit from 
it at the outset?” 

** Very soon after I began toinhale I found 
that I was receiving new strength. And I 
was glad to note that it was real strength, 
and not a mere stimulus, I noted also the 
steadiness of my improvement. There was 
no falling back, but a constant and reliable 
advance. Daily I could feel an increase of 
vitality. My spirits were better, and my 
power of action was greater. I was able to 
attend to my business and to all my other 
duties with far less strain on me than I had 
for some time previously experienced.”’ 

** And so you now find yourself as well as 
ever, and beyond the necessity of medicine ?”’ 

‘*For a man of my years [ am as hearty 
and vigorous as I can expect. I am free 
from disease and pain, and am attending to 
as much detail of business as if I were only 
fifty years old. As to medicine, I have no 
use for it—drug-medicine I mean. I do not 
call this Oxygen exactly a medicine ; cer- 
tainly not in the sense that drugs are medict- 
nal. I regard it as a wonderful vitalizer and 
invigorator. And it is as such that I even 
now occasionally resort to it when I feel the 
need I keep it in the house, and intend to 
continue doing 8o.’’ 

To the many gentlemen of advancing years 
who are overworked and weary, and who 
feel themselves in need of revitalization, 
Compound Oxygen is, as in Mr. Wild's case, 
a valuable helper. The late T. 8. Arthur, of 





Philadelphia, was brought almost from the 
grave by this means when he was quite an 
old man, and by it his life was prolonged for 
a number of years. The Hon. William D. 





Kelley, of Philadelphia, who is beyond sev- 





enty, attributes to Compound Oxygen his 
recovery from what bad been pronounced a 
fatal disease. He still uses the Oxygen as 4 
vitalizer, and is in vigorous condition, at- 
tending to his legal and Congressional duties 
as actively as of old. 

For a valuable treatise on what Compound 
Oxygen is and what it does, write to Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. ‘I'he treatise will be matled free of 
charge. 


A Suort Way witn A Mapmayn.— 
Dean Stanley hed great respect for 
presence of mind, and used with great 
delight to tell a story of presence of mind 
by which he had liberated himself from a 
dangerous visitor. Since he was willing 
to see almost any one who asked for him, 
he once told a servant to usher into his 
study a gentleman who had called, and 
who happened to bear a name which was 
familiar to him. When the gentleman 
appeared, he proved to be an entire 
stranger. It was evident there had been 
some mistake. This became sti.] more 
evident when, advancing with an air of 
great excitement, the gentlemen exclaimed, 
‘Sir, I have a message to the Queen from 
the Most High. I beg that you will 
deliver it instantly.” ‘‘ In that case,” said 
the Dean, takingup his hat, “ there is not 
&@ moment to be lost. Let us go at once.” 
They went down stairs into the hal! ; and, 
opening the door, the Dean requested his 
visitor to step out. No sooner had he 
done so than the Dean shut the door be- 
hind the lunatic. 
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H Pao? STING Ss 
Builders of the G and a insin meee nont 

and the Cathedra : Plymouth 

yn; Music ‘Hall,’ Cl oe fonati, al en ov er 1300, 


CHURCH ORGANS ‘or 


very partof the cou itry. We invite attention to ou 
new stylesof Pagito® Orcans, atfrom $500 to $10 


Temp! 1 










and upwards MUSIC COMMITTEES 
ORGANISTS, and Othersare invited to apply to u 
for allinfomation connecte d with ourart, ESC )RIP- 


TIVE CIRCULARS and pee ifications furnishe: ew 
application. Second-hand Organs forsale atlow price 


ihe RET LIGHT 


CHURCH 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most paweetel, 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows. 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New an 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
AGet circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Y. 









Established 1857. 











THE VERY BEST 
Charch Light. 
OIL, GAS or ELECTRIC. 

Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 

Refiector ChandeHers 
abecgy O mceivableuse, Catalogues 

ease state wants. 
WHEELER REFLEOTOE 00. 
20 Washington St rite tg 
Boston, Mass. hicago, I 
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J. & R. LAMB,” New vor” 
Illustrated Handbook by Mail. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Belis, 
Cures axp Pr aus for CHURCHBS, &e. 
Send for Price Catalogue. Address 

H. Me SHANE & co., 
Mention this paper. Baltimere, Ma 









MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEET TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more than 
half acentury noted for superiority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | 


el Aiarms,Farm 8) ete, FULLY 


WARR SNTED. Cataloguc ent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
























teach y 1 
CURE FOR move all decompos ng ma. 
ucts of the human ty by 
means of the skin, kidneys 
irregularity in the action of 
these important organs 
B) by the use of TARRANT’S 
Y EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
family medicine CURES 
CONSTIPATION by thor 
and establishing a regular 
It acts gently uoon 
AND nesere Ae ad off all mor 
tis economt 
D Y § . E 7 § | Ao gentile in action. Sold 
by druggists everywhere. 
F urnishi 
urnisning. 
OROCKERY, 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
BRASS FIRE GOODS. 
Nos. 601 and 603 Sixth Avenue, 
Nos. 1388 and 1340 Broadwa Ys 
Warranted absolutely revel 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
and is therefore far more eoonomi- 
cal, costing less than one cent G 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
trGre } Spéciaity® growing: 
‘4 sizes soo antl prices to suit all 
) choicest varieties to choose from 
bong tne ~ Lad choice of varieties, 
3 310 12.2 PL Aats $1. $8 to $16 
Ae oy — 
ddress ONARD tin 


NATURE’S Sanitary Science 
terials from our dwel 
CONSTIPATION of more importance is the 
§ removal of the waste 
—— 
ff and bowels The slightest 
should be at once checked 
APERIENT. This valuable 
oughlycleansing the bowels 
abit. 
Sick- Headache, Senses 
cal in prion, B st... to the 
CHINA, GLASS. 
s 
Lewis & Conger; 
GOLD MEDAL, a 1876 
BAKER’S 
Ooeca, from which the excess >1 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
well as for persons in health. 

W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mas, 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 
Rost. S.We bave Cee ae and tnonk 
on send strong Pot Roses safely by mail ait Rost 

° sbrer Ls ge 
New Guides? 
heoter Co, Pa, 
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IFPAGE'S 
a Lic re GLUE... 
Eyeerosn resets 


Fale aee Car Co., oe ie at Sains 


RWNe 
CAR HERE. o@-Sampie Tin Can b: yy Mail, 
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‘SO CHA id un 


afc Reclining, 
NCES, Price, $7 
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ARLOW’S INDICO BL 
B Ita merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully 
and endorsed by thousands of housekmee’ our 


Porte ought to have it on sale, Ae ™m tor it. 
FPRRRAVYR Peon 2 N er -. 


AGENTS wanted for “ The History of 
Christianity,” by Abbott. A 

and chance. A $4 book at the popular price of 
fi 7. Liberal terms. The religious page mention it 
as one of the few great religious works of world. 
Greater success never known A hg peume free, 
STinson & Co., Publishers, Port 
















PARKER’S 
eS “ 

Sh HAIR BALSAM 

a the popular favorite for dressing 

the hair, Restoring color when 

gray, and preventing Dargiruff. 

It cleanses the scalp, stops the 

hair falling, and is sure to please. 

Swe. and $1.00 at Druggists. 















Tastes good. 


fa by druggists. 
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DECK’S PaTENT nee ED CUSHIONED 
Restore the Hearing, 
drum. Inyisible, Somfortable and always in 
conversatio < even whispers heaty distinctly, 


og Send for 
Y  HIsOOx es with testimonials, FR 
F, HISCOX, 863 Broad 








EAFNESS tt € AUSES and CURE, by ore 


ho was deaf twenty-et ht yearr, 
Treated by most of the noted mesial ta of the 
day with no benefit. Cwred himself in three 
months, and sigce then hundreds of others by same 
proc ess. ag ft and successful home treat- 
York city Address. PAGE, 128 East 2th 8., New 
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« Like as it were a 
moth that fretteth the 
garment,” so will the 
free alkali, to which 
many powerful soaps 
owe their strength 
destroy your clothing. 
Professor Silliman, of 
Yale College, says, 
“The Ivory Soap is 
of remarkable purity 


..... asa laundry 
soap it has no su- 
perior.” 


ee of cnarge. A full size cake of Ivory 
v il be sent to any one who can pass getit of BR 
rvcer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay , are 
ssut to Procter & Gamble, Cinpinnstl. 
Zéntion this paper. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC’ 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


Nzgw Yor, January 28d, 1886. 

The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 

Company, submit the follouwng Statement of its 
fairs on the Bist of December, 1885 : 

ae yy from ist 

nic turarakbneakstqune eer e ire 856,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not asked 

off ist January, 1885............... 1,839,525 10 

Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,196,143 76 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- bas 
to Sist , 1885, $3,770,004 30 








The Company has the fo! pee, ee: 
United and State of 
York Stock, City, Bank, ond other 


SPeereer eet eee tt eee ee eee 


Company, estimated at............ 
Premium Hotes and Bills Receivable ioe es 58 
Cash in Bank. 


CARPETINGS. 


In addition to our 


EXTRAORDINARY 
ATTRACTIONS 


in the finer qualities of Car- 
petings, we are showing 
the largest assortment of 
the Cheaper Crades of 
Tapestry and Body Brussels 
ever offered. To secure the 
choicest patterns we advise 
an early selection. 


W.&J. Sloane 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 
N EW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANT LINE 
"elk NOVELTIES EVER OFFERED TO THE 
PUBLIC, AT PRICES TO SUIT THE 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 











poss a S UALITY MOQUETTES. 
O00 rs Ta 
PIECES Best ALL ‘WOOL INGRAINS. 


THIS SEASON’S STYLES, TO CLOSE OUT QUICKE- 
LY, AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER 
KNOWN. 





1,000 PCS. VELVETS, A MANUFACTURER’S EN- 
TIRE STOCK, JUST RECEIVED, TO BE 
CLOSED OUT QUICKLY 
REGARDLESS OF COST. 


NOVELTIES IN 


MATTINGS, 


JUST LANDED, WHITE AND RED CHECK, FROM 
$5 PER ROLL. FINE FANCY PAT- 
TERNS FROM $8 PER ROLL. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF SILK BROCATELLES, 
SILK TAPESTRIES, PETIT POINTS, SILK AND MO- 
HAIR PLUSHES, &c., HAVE BEEN REDUCED TO 
SUCH PRICES AS CANNOT FAIL TO PLEASE. 
LACE CURTAINS, COMPRISING ALL THE DIF. 

FERENT VARIETIES, IN SELECT PAT 
TERNS, AT IMPORTATION PRICES. 
WINDOW SHADES, IN TRANSPARENT AND 
OPAQUE CLOTHS, CAMBRICS, HOLLANDS, 
&c., PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED, 

A SPECIALTY. 


22 /DTEPPARD KNAPP & CO, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH 8ST. 





Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
tificates profits will be paid to the holder: 

thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next. 

sl i endacl ae pt ie ah 
an ers 
thereof, their | 


cease. 
Setiloniee to be neee uced at the time of 
aaeas£, nef 




















A dividend of Forty per cent. is ‘declared on 
+ net earned premls ~ £. oe for 
year ending Decem! or which 
certificates will be issued on and after 
the Fourth of May n e 
By order of the 
J. H OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
3D, ADOLPH 
ROBERT B. 
H. MOORE, CHARLES H. 
J. Low, FREDERICK H. a 
A. A RAVEN, Wo BRYCE, 
WM STURG Ol 
Se ee ee En 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, JOHN L. 
saad | Seas 
K. DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
MACY, ILLIAM D. MORGAN, 











JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORKH, 24 Vice-President, 
’ A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice President, © 


* | at $1.25; 





BLACK SILKS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
offer their friends and customers in Ci 
Country the following makes and of 
~ Dress Silks at specially attractive prices, 


100 Pieces Black Imported Surahs at $1, our 
regular $1.25 quality. 

100 Pieces Black Satin Rhadames at $1; 
marked aown from $1 25. 

150 Pieces of Black ee and Tricotines . 
good value for $1.65 





and 


75 Pieces of Black Satin Damassee, 24-inch, at 
85 cents; reduced from $1 25. 


Rich Novelties in Watered Silks, Moire. Fran 
caise, Satan and Moire Pekins, Cluny Stri 
Crochet , etc., suitable for Combinatio 
and Wraps, at very low prices. 


An examination is invited. Orders by mail 
carefully filled, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


JamesM'Creery & Co, 


Broadway and i ith Street, 
New York. 


hoVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction.’”’ 








QLOBES Feta ike & Os, trer. 


R.A. MACY & CO. 


14th ST. SIXTH AVE.,, and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND OENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
XKSTABLISHMENT. 





SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE- 
SIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


Suits and Cloaks, 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY ABOUT APRIL 1. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Purely Mutual. 








Thoroughly Conservative. 


The Fidelity 
Matta Life Association, 


914 WALNUT §ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It has the largest ratio of 
assets to liability of any Life 
Insurance Company in Amer- 
ica. 

It furnishes absolute insur- 
ance FIFTY PER CENT. BE- 
LOW the level premium rates, 
and already saved its policy- 
holders over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


during its first seven years. 

Its POLICY CONTRACT is 
plain, simple, untechnical, and 
incontestable after five years. 

All policies have a CASH 
SURRENDER VALUE at end 
of life expectation, thus afford- 
ing pecuniary aid in old age, if 
desired. 

Asteady,conservative growth, 
with over 5,000 SELECTED 
RISKS REPRESENTING OVER 
$12,000,000 INSURANCE. 


THE BEST COMPANY FOR AGENTS, 


because it has the lowest death 
.|rate, affords the best security, 
ss, | and pays the most liberal com- 
™| mission. 

For further information ad- 


dress 
L. G. FOUSE, President, 





THE STAFFORD. 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED. 
PACIFIC AVENUE, ONE BLOCK FROM OCEAN 
AND NEW IBON PIER. 

Thoroughly heated and comfortable. Convenient 
to hot baths. Open the entire year. 

L. V. NEWCOMER, Atlantic City, 





Sbenob? 
Cate: a A 


UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT. 


LADIES’ SILK UNDERWEAR. 


Pink, Sky Blue, Scarlet, &c. Also, 
Best Manufactures in Cashmere, 
Merino, Balbriggan, and Lisle 
Thread. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ 
Gauze and Medium Merino Shirts 
and Pants. Also, the finest PURE 
SILK manufactured. 

NATURAL COLORED WOOL- 
EN UNDERWEAR in light and 
medium weights. 

NOVELTIES in Gentlemen’s Half 
Hose, 


~ ena L orb ét. 





Degraaf & Taylor 


OFFER 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


CHAMBER, 
PARLOR, 
LIBRARY, 


Dining Room 
SUITES, 


In all Woods and atall 
priows: 


Degraaf & Taylor, 


47 & 49 W. 14th St. and 48 W. 15th St. 


Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 


NEW YORK. 
WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. . $12 
Fine White French China Dinner Beta - mi whive 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 oF 
or pee, mae China Tea 7s 
Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, 
Decorated renee Seta, all — and fe 
Decorated Perlor & Brass Han; 
ALSO ALL HUUSE-FURN is 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price- Lit mailed free on 
application. Estimates and information furnished. 


HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y¥. City. 


Orders ked and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. nt C. O. D. or on receipt of P.O. M. Order. 


i. 7 7 x a_i d &) 
L IGH PNING HAT POLISH. 
Warranted to restore to any old SILK HAT a 
beautiful bright luster, equal to new, and keep new 
ones in fine condition. Easily ap lied. Perfectly 
odorless. Conveniently put up, with full directions. 
Try it once—you will never be without it. Senda 
sa ur address on posta! for —— by Gyn 
‘or sale by Druggisis, or sent by m 
cents. Agents wanted. LIGHTNING AT POLISH 
CO., 178 Broadway, New York. 











A PLAIN BRAC 


A DRILL BRACE, ALL IN ONE. ¢ 
DRILL Material, Style, Finish, Durability, in 
all respects this Brace is warranted to be 
the best in any market. Sent by mail, 
postage paid by us on receipt of $3.00 
Most Hardware dealers will furnish it at 
the same price. 


BRACE 








Eh, A RATCHET BRACH 





MILLERS FALLS CoO, 
No, 74 Chamber St., New York. 


